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OUR NATIVE LAND. 

XXIV. THE ROSES UNITED. 

A.D. 1458—1609. 

Cousin of Buckingham, — and sage graye men, — 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back. 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will or no, — 
I must haye patience to endure the load ; 
But if black scandal, or foul-faced reproach. 
Attend the sequel of your imposition. 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me. 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof ; 
' For God He knows, and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this." 

Shakbspbarb. 

Edward IV. left two sons, Edward Prince 
of Wales, now king Edward V., and Richard 
Dake of York. They were both children ; 
the eldest was not more than twelve years of 
age. Edward V. was of course too young to 
govern alone; and his uncle, Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, was therefore chosen protector. 
You may suppose, from what you have already 
heard^ that Richard was not likely to prov^ ^ 
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2 OUR NATIVE LAND. 

very kind friend or protector to his little ne- 
phew. His only desire was to forward his 
own ambitious views — not to support Edward. 
He wished to be king ; but as not merely the 
two young princes, but also the children of 
his eldest brother Clarence stood in his way 
to the throne, it was only through injustice 
and blood-shed that the Duke of Gloucester 
could expect to attain the object of his ambi- 
tion. We have already met with many instan- 
ces of the crown being gained by such means ; 
and Richard will add one more to the list of 
those who were so wicked, and so foolish too, 
as to sacrifice their peace of conscience, their 
true happiness here, and, awful thought ! their 
eternal happiness hereafter, for the accom- 
plishment of their vain schemes of ambition. 

Richard began by ordering the arrest and 
execution of several persons who might have 
been dangerous to his interests ; and in these 
acts he was advised and assisted by two noble- 
men, by name. Lord Hastings and the Duke 
of Buckingham. But there were others who 
must be removed, in some way or other, for 
the accomplishment of his purposes ; particu- 
larly the young king himself, and his little 
brother ; and it wag needful, for Richard's 
success, to find out whether Hastings and 
Buckingham would sanction him in this mat- 
ter also. There was some doubt about Lord 
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Hastings ; and on enquiry, Richard discovered 
that he was still a firm supporter of the in- 
terests of the two princes. Richard therefore 
determined upon the death of Hastings ; and 
without bringing him to trial, upon any well- 
founded accusation against him, he laid his 
plan, appointed the executioners, and caused 
the unfortunate nobleman to be seized while 
sitting in council in the tower, carried away 
into the court, and then immediately beheaded 
upon a log of wood. The excuse which he 
made to the people for this unjust proceeding 
was, that Lord Hastings had been suddenly 
discovered guilty of certain crimes, and that 
his instant execution was necessary. 

And now that another impediment was re- 
moved, Richard thought his way to the throne 
was almost clear. Buckingham was on his 
side ; he was aware of Richard's aim and in- 
tentions, and quite disposed to assist him ; not 
indeed from true friendship, — that could not 
be between two such men and for such a pur- 
pose, — but for the furtherance of selfish views 
of his own. So it was arranged, that, in an 
assembly of the citizens of London, Bucking- 
ham should make a speech, and declare Rich- 
ard's title to the crown, and talk of his virtues, 
and his powers, and his talents, and so work 
upon the feelings of the multitude as to induce 
them to accept him as their king. A\\ l\iv& 
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was done ; and thoagh the people in general 
were not so easily deluded into a belief of the 
just claims of the Duke of Gloucester as he 
had expected, yet a few voices were heard in 
the crowd crying, " God save king Richard/^ 
This Buckingham thought quite sufficient ; so 
he hastened to the Duke to tell him of the suc- 
cess of their scheme thus far, and to prepare 
for the next act of it, — the offer of the crown. 
At first, Richard pretended modestly to 
refuse this offer ; he spoke of young Edward 
as the rightful heir ; and exhorted the people 
to obey him. But then Buckingham declared, 
that if the Duke of Gloucester would not ac- 
cept the crown, another king, and not Edward, 
would be chosen ; and so at last after a great 
deal of hesitation and persuasion, which had 
all been planned before-hand by himself and 
the Duke of Buckingham, Richard was pre- 
vailed upon to be king ; and he accepted the 
honour, much in the hypocritical way represen- 
ted in that supposed speech of his which you 
read at the head of this chapter. So now 
Richard had his will; — he was king. But 
could he enjoy the honour with any thing like 
peace of mind? No; not while his little 
nephews were living ; for they might rise up 
in his way, and oppose him even now ; and 
therefore he determined to do — what? Actually 
to kill them : — young and innocent as those 
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children were, they most be sacrificed to the 
cruel ambition of this wicked man. 

The little princes were at this time in the 
Tower; and Richard at first attempted to 
bribe the keeper^ Sir Robert Brakenbury, to 
put them to death ; but this plan did not 
succeed, for Brakenbury would not commit 
such a crime. The matter therefore was en- 
trusted to another person of different feelings, 
— Sir James Tyrrell; and the keeper was 
ordered to deliver up the keys of the Tower to 
him for one night. In that very night the 
fearful deed was done. Sir James Tyrrell 
found some cruel hard-hearted men, accus- 
tomed to shed blood, and well prepared for 
this dreadful work. And then, when the 
children were fast asleep, locked in each other's 
arms, and lying peacefully on their pillows, 
nmer dreaming of death or danger, — then the 
cruel murderers entered the room. They 
gazed upon the slumbering boys, and perhaps 
tor a moment they almost shrunk in pity from 
the work they had undertaken. But that 
feeling soon passed away ; and so, taking the 
pillows and the bolsters, they covered the faces 
of the sleeping children in such a manner as 
to prevent their breathing, and to suffocate 
them ; and then, when they were quite dead, 
the savage men took the bodies from ttie Viei, 
du^ a deep bole beneath the stairs, and \)\xi*vidL 
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them there,* where no eye, but God^s, could 
see them, and where it was hoped, they never 
would be discovered. And it was not till many 
years after, that the bones were found, then 
crumbling^ into dust, in that secret burial- 
place I 

And now that Richard had attained, by all 
these dark ways, to the height of his ambition, 
and saw his different rivals removed or dead, 
fresh troubles and anxieties, such as wicked 
men never fail to meet with, began to arise. 
The Duke of Buckingham, the very man who 
had helped him to the throne, became his 
greatest enemy, and contrived his fall ; just as, 
you remember, the Earl of Northumberland, 
many years before, raised a rebellion against 
Henry IV. whom he had been the means of 
assisting in his efforts to obtain the crown. 
Buckingham grew displeased with the king, 
expecting more from him than Richard was- 
either able or willing to grant ; and then taking 
advantage of the people^s natural dislike to 
the king, and of their wish for a change of 
government, the Duke began, in conjunction 
with some others, to plan a scheme for the 
deliverance of the country from the usurped 
power under which it suffered. 

There was one person to whom the nation 
might look as having some right to the throne, 
on the Lancastrian side. This was Henry Tudor, 
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Earl of Richmond^ who was descended from 
Catherine^ the widow of Henry V., who after- 
wards married a Welsh gentleman, named Sir 
Owen Tudor. Buckingham and his friends 
planned a marriage between the Earl of Rich- 
mond, and Elizabeth the daughter of the late 
Edward lY., that thus the two families of Lan- 
caster and York might be united, and the sad 
wars of the Roses terminate. All this was 
proposed to Henry Tudor ; he approved of the 
scheme, and prepared to come over to Eng- 
land accordingly, and assert his right to the 
crown, and he had a strong party to aid his 
cause. But in the meantime, Richard received 
intelligence that a conspiracy had been formed 
against him, headed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; and raising troops immediately in his 
defence, he commanded the Duke to appear 
before him. Buckingham did not obey the 
summons, but took up arms in Wales, and 
gave the signal of rebellion to his associates 
in other parts of the country. And he was 
about to join them, but just then it happened 
that the river Severn was so swelled by the 
violent rains which had fallen, that he was 
unable to cross it. The Welsh soldiers soon 
became distressed from famine, and deserted 
him; and Buckingham was then obliged to 
disguise himself, and seek for ^\ie\\.^t ^xA 
safety in the bouae of a servant o? \i\^ km^'^. 
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There he was at last discovered^ and brought 
before the king^ who commanded him instantly 
to be led to execution. Such was the end of 
the Duke of Buckingham^ at first the unprin- 
cipled servant and assistant of an unprincipled 
master, and then his subtle and designing 
enemy. His fall preceded only a few months 
that of the unjust and cruel Richard ; so true 
it is, that ^' though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished/^ 

It was in the month of August, 1485, that 
Henry, Earl of Richmond sailed from Nor- 
mandy, and landed at M ilford Haven, in order 
to assert his right to the English throne. 
Richard was soon prepared to meet and resist 
him ; and a battle was fought between them 
at Bosworth in Leicestershire. On the side of 
Richard, the loss in this battle was very great, 
and he himself was among the slain . His body 
was found lying dead on the field; it was thrown 
across a horse, carried to Leicester, and there 
interred. None lamented his death ; and the 
Earl of Richmond was generally and gladly 
acknowledged king, under the title of Henry 
VII. You will understand, that in him were 
united the two rival families of Lancaster and 
York ; and as Tudor was his family name, the 
line of sovereigns, of whom he was the first, 
is called the line of Tudor. I am sure we 
shall rejoice that we have now ended the sad 
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history of the civil wars, which had so long 
disturbed this country. In the reign of 
Henry Yll. we shall have to talk not so much 
of fighting and bloodshed, as of the progress 
which now began to be made in civilization, 
and arts, and science. 

But though Henry VII. was so well received 
by the people in general, and though, when he 
had strengthened his claim to the throne by 
his marriage with the late king's daughter, all 
seemed fair and prosperous before him, yet two 
rebellions took place during his reign which 
for a while disturbed the peace of the country. 
The first of these was formed by a priest called 
Simon. His object was to disturb and put 
an end to the government of the new king ; 
and he endeavoured to accomplish this by 
means of a young man very much under his 
influence, named Lambert Simnel. He per- 
suaded this young man to pretend to be the 
earl of Warwick, the son of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, Edward IV^s. brother. Simnel, in- 
structed by his master, went over to Ireland, 
made a party there, and was proclaimed king, 
under the title of Edward VI., and then, col- 
lecting an army, he returned and invaded Eng- 
land. However, this rebellion was ended by 
a battle which took place at Stoke in Notting- 
hamshire, in which the party of SvcQTi^ ^^^ 
Aefeatedj and himself taken prisoner. In ot^Let 
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to prevent him from doing any further mis- 
chief, Henry appointed him to an office in the 
royal kitchen ; and afterwards he became fal- 
coner to the king. 

But a few years after, a more formidable re- 
bellion broke out, which was not so soon 
quelled. This was headed by a person named 
Perken Warbeck, who pretended that he was 
the Duke of York, the little prince, who, you 
remember, was so cruelly smothered in the 
Tower, with his brother young Edward V. 
There was sufficient evidence of the death of 
the Duke of York, and therefore there 
could be no doubt that Perkin Warbeck 
was nothing more than an impostor ; but yet 
he found means of persuading some people, 
that the account of the young prince's murder, 
which was generally believed, was untrue; 
and that he himself was that unfortunate boy, 
now grown up to manhood. Amongst those 
whom Warbeck succeeded in deluding, was 
the Duchess of Burgundy, who was Edward 
IV's. sister, and aunt of the real Duke of York. 
He was supported too by many, both in Ire- 
land and Scotland, so that the rebellion was 
of a serious character, and occasioned a great 
deal of disturbance in the country for a long 
time. At last, Warbeck was taken prisoner, 
and put into confinement. He soon, however, 
contrived to escape from his keeper, and after- 
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wards was retaken, compelled publicly to read 
an account of his origin and history, and then 
was again imprisoned in the Tower. But as 
he still contrived to form plots and conspira- 
cies, Henry found it necessary, for his own 
safety, and for the preservation of the govern- 
ment, to order his execution, and Warbeck 
was accordingly hanged. Another execution 
took place about the same time, which was not 
so justifiable on Henry^s part as that of the 
impostor Warbeck ; — the young earl of War- 
wick was accused of forming a design against 
the government, and was condemned, and put 
to death. Warwick had been long cruelly op* 
pressed ; and as he had been found guilty of 
no actual crime, his execution gave great of- 
fence to the people, and was indeed an act of 
such undue severity, as to be a blemish in 
Henry^s reign. 

Henry YII. reigned more than twenty years. 
There is not, I think, very mueh that will 
interest you in his immediate history ; but as 
some very important matters which greatly 
benefited the world at large, took place about 
this time, I will say something about them 
before we commence another reign. It is long 
since we haye alluded to the state of learning 
and of religion in this country. Oar attentioiv 
has been so much directed to affairs coimec\.^dL 
with SghtiDg and civil wars, that tYk^te \aJ& 
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been little opportunity for speaking about sub- 
jects which belong usually to more peaceful 
times ; and yet great improvements^ and a 
vast increase of knowledge, had taken place 
during the last few years, notwithstanding the 
disturbed state of the country. 

Now there are two events which it will be 
important for you to remember, as belonging 
particularly to this period of our history, — I 
mean the period extending from the middle to 
the close of the fifteenth century. The first I 
will mention is the invention of printing. 
You have not forgotten, I am sure, the 
scarcity of books in early times, and the rea- 
son why they were so scarce, — the great labour 
and the length of time required in copying 
out every word with pen and ink, — which was 
necessary before printing was introduced. Such 
an occupation took up a great part of the lives 
of manv persons ; and yet, after all, the num- 
ber of books produced by their industry, was 
very few in comparison with the number which 
we are accustomed to see completed, in a much 
shorter time, in these modern days. This 
change is just owing to the invention of that 
very useful art of printing. 

rerhapa you will be vexed when I tell you, 
that our own country does not deserve the 
honour of having invented this art. The 
knowledge of it was first brought into Eng« 
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land in the reign of Edward IV.; and the first 
English printer was a mercer named William 
Caxton, and a very clever and worthy person 
he was. He was assisted by a man named 
Milling ; and together they set up a printing 
press at Westminster^ and after a great many 
trials^ and a great deal of trouble and difficulty, 
for nothing really valuable is ever accomplished 
without trouble and difficulty, they produced 
a little book, which was the first printed in 
England. I dare say you will like to hear the 
title of this little book ; — it was a treatise on 
the Game of Chess, translated from the French 
by Caxton himself; so whenever you amuse 
yourselves by playing at that pleasant game, it 
will be well to remember the historical fact 
which is thus connected with it. 

But I told you that printing was not «n- 
vented in this country. There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the place where, and the man by 
whom it was invented. Some people have 
given the credit to a Dutchman named Koster ; 
and I have heard that the manner in which he 
first found out the way to print was this. He 
happened one day, perhaps it might have been 
in an idle nK>ad, to amude himself with cut- 
ting out letters and words upon the bark of a 
tree ; then he laid some damp paper upon the 
words he had cut, and he found, w\veTi \i^ 
looked at the paper, that a rude impresavon ol 
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them had been made upon it. From this 
little circum stance, he conceived the idea of 
that wonderful art which now has been carried 
out to such a degree of perfection. But you 
are not to suppose that the early efforts of 
Koster, and Caxton, and Milling, and others, 
were at all to be compared with the beautifully 

Sirinted books which we see in the present day. 
3very art has been invented long before it has 
attained to perfection. What one commences, 
another improves upon; and so years and 
generations may pass away ere the first bright 
thought, the clever idea which in the begin- 
ning darted into the mind of the inventor, is 
worked out into all the beauty and utility of 
which it is capable. For this, as well as for 
all other improvements and advances in civiliza- 
tion, time, and a long time too, is required. 
But how thankful we should be even for the 
first rude efforts of those early days ; for not 
only was the knowledge of this art favourable 
to the extension of science and learning in 
general, by the multiplication of books upon 
all kinds of gubjects ; but, more especially, it 
I the great means of spreading the truths 
':ilie gospel^ by the circulation of that best 
rUl books which was shortly to be sent forth 
i enlighten the hitherto dark places of this 
itry, and of other countries also. 

old you that there was another event 
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bieh we should remember in connection with 
lis period of our English History ; — ^I meant 
le discovery of America, and the great naval 
cpeditions which followed that discovery, 
ou have heard of Christopher Columbus, the 
slebrated Genoese navigator to whom we lure 
) much indebted for our first acquaintance 
ith the great Western continent. As his 
istory is connected rather with Spain than with 
ingland, I am not going to say much about 
im here ; only I may tell you, that the great 
Kcitement which filled the minds of men when 
; was once known that there was such a vast 
Ktent of land to be explored on the other side 
f the Atlantic ocean^ led to many other voy- 
ges of discovery. One in particular I will 
lention, which was undertaken by a Venetian 
sttled in Bristol, named Cabot. He was sent 
ut at the expence of Henry YII.^ and dis- 
avered part of the main land of the New 
Vorld^ the island of Newfoundland, and other 
ountries along the coast. He was succeeded 
y some other Bristol merchants, who went 
ut in the year 1502. The king was much 
iterested in these voyages ; and in order to 
ncourage naval enterprize, he expended a 
urge sum of money in building a ship which 
^as called the Great Harry. 
You may suppose that knowledge cA ^N«r^ 
ind was greatly extended by ttio^fe NO^^'ge^^ ^^ 
C2 
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discovery. Geography, history, the manners 
and customs of nations never before heard of, 
the various productions, arts, and manufactures 
of newly-found countries, the numerous plants 
and animals hitherto unknown, — all these in- 
teresting matters now became subjects of 
thought and conversation among intelligent 
people ; and additional sources of interest were 
continually opened to them, as fresh accounts 
were brought home by the enterprizing 
voyagers. There is something very delight* 
ful in the acquisition of knowledge ; — ^you 
yourselves often feel this. How pleasant it is 
when you too make little discoveries, in your 
daily studies, in the world of science and liter- 
ature, quite as new to you as America was to 
those bold navigators of the time of Columbus. 
How delightful it is to you to find out some- 
thing which you had never heard of before ; 
some fact or truth perhaps quite unknown to 
you, and which strikes you now with all the 
freshness and charm of novelty ! You can 
enter therefore a little into the feelings of 
pleasure which our forefathers experienced 
when they listened, for the first time, to the 
tales of wonder, and yet of truth, brought from 
far distant lands. And then, you know, that 
as every new thing we learn opens the way for 
t)ie aoquLution of another and another, our 
goes on extending further and 
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wider, and it is oar own fault if every day 
does not find us wiser and more intelligent 
than the day before. Those who have once 
tasted how pleasant knowledge is, will wish to 
be always increasing it ; and they will think 
time and labour well bestowed in gaining what 
they feel to be so valuable. Only we should 
always remember what I told you long ago,— 
that it is not so much the mere knowledge of 
any subject which is so important, but rather 
the means and opportunities it gives us of be- 
coming more useful to others. 

All this that I have been saying about 
knowledge, is true of nations, as well as of 
individufds. The acquisition and the love of 
learning, once implanted among the people of 
a country, goes on increasing ; each year as it 
rolls away, and each generation as it passes 
along, adds something to the general stock ; 
and so you may expect to hear of a succession 
of learned men, and a long catalogue of inven- 
tions and improvements in art and science ; 
dating from the commencement of civilization 
of 8 higher kind than had hitherto been known 
in our country. 

I have nothing particular to tell you as to 
the state of religion in England iust at this 
time. In our next chapter, I shall have much 
to say on the subject ; because we shall then 
enter upon that very important period which 
c 3 
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is called the era of the Reformation ; — a time 
when men in general began to see more clearly 
than hitherto the errors of the Popish system 
of religion ; and to desire and seek after truth 
more earnestly than during many a preceding 
century of darkness and ignorance. Mean- 
while^ God in his providence had been prepa- 
ring the way for this happy change. We have 
just seen how knowledge was extending, and 
how people were beginning to think, and study 
and enquire for themselves, on all subjects. 
And then, in different countries, God was pre- 
' paring one and another as instruments for the 
work which was soon to be undertaken. Men 
remarkable for talents and learning were rising 
up here and there, fitted by circumstances to 
act an important part when the time^ the right 
time, should arrive. 

Do you remember what I told you when we 
were speaking of the first introduction of 
Christianity into Britain? I then tried to 
show you how one event is linked to another 
in the chain of Providence ; how necessary 
each link is, and how exactly it is fitted into 
its right and proper place. Now as often as 
we remark this in any particular instance, we 
fthoold learn to admire the wisdom and good- 
nets of Gk>d as to what is past ; and to trust 
to his arrangement and direction as to what 
u^tare. in dark and stormy times, such as 
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those of which we have lately been talking, 
there is often much to dishearten and to per- 
plex us. Sometimes religion and the know- 
ledge of the truth appears almost lost ; every 
thing that was good seems to have passed 
away, and nothing remains, we think, but 
what is evil ; and so we grow sad and discou- 
raged. But there is no occa^on for such a 
feeling as this. No; for through all these 
dark times, God has been secretly and silently 
working. The wonderful plan which he has 
laid down for the good of His creatures, for 
the benefit of the world he has created, has 
been still going on ; it has never ceased for 
one single moment. Like some mighty work, 
performed it may be in the night, and in dark- 
ness, when no eye can see, it has been pro- 
gressing unnoticed and unknown, hour after 
hour ; and at last, the night passes away, and 
the morning dawns, and the sun arises ; and 
then that great work is seen rising up before 
us almost ready for completion ; and those who 
look at it wonder, and admire the wisdom 
which, unknown, unseen by them, contrived 
and prepared it all. 



XXV. THE DAYS OF REFORMATION. 

*A.D. 1509—1536. 

Ohl how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours 1 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — Shakespeare. 

Henry VII. was succeeded by his son Henry, 
who was not more than eighteen years of age 
when he began to reign. The question of 
succession now seemed to be quite settled ; so 
young Henry met with no opposition in com- 
ing to the throne ; and as he was very hand- 
some and agreeable, he soon became a great 
faTonrite with the people. He had superior 
■ b Hit i ct too, and a good share of learning, 
■ad altogether there appeared to be every hope 
of ft happy and prosperous reign. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII, 

▼ietories were gained over the French, 

I over the Scotch. The king of Scot- 
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land at that time was James lY, and he had 
been married to Margaret sister of Henry VIII. 
James was killed at the battle of Flodden-field, 
while fighting against the English, and Mar- 
garet was left a widow with an infant son, of 
whom we shall hear again as king James Y. 
Henry did not take any undue advantage of 
his victory at Flodden-field ; but granted peace 
to the Scotch immediately, and treated his 
sister and his little nephew with great kindness 
and compassion. 

There were, at this time, three young and 
powerful monarchs in Europe, who seemed 
likely to become rivals in their struggles for 
dominion. These were Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany, Francis I. of France, and Henry 
VIII. king of England. Henry was likely 
to prove the most powerful of the three, and 
Francis thought it would be a wise scheme to 
get him on his side, in order that he might 
have the advantage of his assistance in case 
any dispute should arise between himself and 
Charles. So Francis wrote to Henry reques- 
ting an interview; and Henry consented to 
meet him at Calais. Never was a more splen- 
did assemblage of persons collected together, 
nor a more magnificent entertainment provided 
than on this occasion. Henry went over to 
France with his whole court ; and tti^ Txv^^\ivcL^ 
between the two kings took place m ^oxafe 
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fu'lds in that part of Normandy which still 
belonged to the English. The company and 
i\\v. decorations were so bright and sparkling, 
tlmt the spot was named in consequence, 
*• Tluj field of the cloth of gold/' Henry and 
IVunciH spent some days together in feasting 
and diversions ; and then they parted, full of 
ronfidencc in one another's friendship and 
Kood-will. 

In » few months however, a change took 
plare in the feelings of both parties. Henry 
iniiiU^ an alliance with Charles, and declared 
war n^uinst France ; and Francis, having been 
chMeiitcMl by the Emperor, was taken prisoner; 
and th(Mi llenry began to fear that Charles 
won Id grow too strong ; so he took part 
agitin with the French king, that their united 
forre might be able to keep down the rising 
|M)W(T of ('iiarles. All these plans and nego« 
(lintionn were formed by Henry, not from any 
friilingn of friendship to Francis, but in order 
to gratify his own ambition by increasing his 
groatnoNB and authority. As, however, I do 
not think these matters will interest you par- 
tiflalarlyi wo will leave them for the present, 
i&d BO to a lubject of much more real impor- 



U WIMO. 

^^ YoQ nm 
^Bprlaat eba 



Yoa remember I told you, at the close of 
ket ebapter, that we were just coming to 
^ ' ' which is called the time of the 
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.tion. Now in order that you may 
ind what this means^ and what parti - 
ork was then accomplished^ I must 
% little from our native land, and tell 
lething of what was going on^ about 
Lod» in other countries in Europe, 
lave frequently heard of the Popes of 
nd of the power and authority which 
them claimed as the acknowledged 
the church. This power had been 
y increasing for many centuries^ and 
me of which we are speaking, it had 
to a very great height indeed. You 
ainted too^ with some of the errors of 
aish system^ as they were held and 
ly the Pope and the Roman Catholic 
such as the worship of saints and 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, of 
ifice of the mass, of purgatory, — and 
irly that which declares that men are 
not by simple faith in the Lord Jesus 
lone, as we believe in accordance with 
;, but by a number of so called good 
or meritorious actions, in addition, 
i some of the errors and false doctrines 
id with the Romish system, and they 
lerally held in those days throughout 
And as false doctrine necessarily 
wrong practice, so it was thexi. ^"v3L- 
IS well aa error, abounded even wblOV^^ 
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the ministers of religion, whose duty it was to 
set an example of holiness in their lives, as 
well as to preach the truth from their pulpits* 
The Romish priests seldom did either. There 
might indeed have been, and no doubt there 
were, some among the people, who, notwith- 
standing much ignorance and error, conscien- 
tiously desired and endeavoured to do right, and 
gladly would they have received the knowledge 
of the gospel to enlighten their minds, and ena- 
ble them to walk in the safe path, the path of truth 
and holiness. But the Bible was still a forbidden 
book ; and those were in danger of persecution, 
and even of death, who attempted to read it, 
or who ventured to profess those scriptural 
truths, which, you remember, Wickliffe in 
England, and others in different countries, 
had published, and for which some had ac- 
tually suffered martyrdom. But, as I told you 
before, this sad state of things was soon to 

Eass awav, and preparations for the change 
ad, in tlie good providence of God, already 
been made. 

There was living at this time, in a monas- 
tery in Oermany, a monk named Martin Lu- 
ther. He had been brought up, like others, 
in iffnorance of the Bible, and in the belief of 
•11 thoM errors of which we have been speak- 
But there was in his mind an earnest 
fsAertraih; and this truth he sought 
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diligently and sincerely. Now, we know from 
God's own word, that those who thus seek 
shall find. None who ever wished, and prayed, 
and laboured, to obtain such knowledge as 
this, and to find the way to heaven, have 
wished, and prayed, and laboured, in vain. 
The Bible says, '^ If thou seek for wisdom as 
silver, and search for her as for hid treasure, 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God/' And 
thus it was with Luther. One day, when he 
was in the midst of perplexity in his search 
after truth, he happened to go into the library 
of the monastery ; and there he found lying on 
a shelf, an old book which he took down 
and opened. It was a Latin Bible, — the first 
Bible Luther had ever seen. Long, perhaps, the 
precious book had been lying there unread 
and unnoticed ; but now, that God who hears 
and answers prayer, directed the young en- 
quirer to the spot where it was, and led him 
to find, and to open, and to read it. And 
God gave to him the spirit of wisdom, to 
guide him into truth, and to enable him to 
understand and to believe that holy book, so 
that he read it not in vain. The Bible became 
a lamp to his feet, and a light to his paths, 
and it led him safely and surely into that way 
which ends in everlasting life. 
Now it might seem a little tVmg, «l mex^ 

^OL. II. n 
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accident^ that Martin Luther should go into 
library on a certain day, and take up a boc 
which he did not know was there, and loc 
into it, and read it ; — and yet this little thin 
led^ as little things very often do^ to a matt 
of very great importance, — to the everlastic 
benetit not only of Luther himself, but of hui 
dreds and thousands besides. Yes ; for whc 
once that Bible had shown him the errors < 
the system in which he had been brought uj 
he was not satisfied with keeping the discovei 
to himself ; for Martin Luther was a man « 
zeal, and energy, and boldness, one just fittc 
by God for the age in which he lived ; or 
who would not conceal his belief, but fearless! 
profess it himself, and then openly proclaim 
to others. This was what he did ; and thi 
he became, in an especial manner, the gr© 
instrument in God^s hands of exposing tl 
errors of Popery, and of bringing about tl 
Reformation. 

But there were other remarkable circun 
stances connected with the rise of the Reform: 
lion, which I must not forget to mention. Tl 
Pope of Borne at this time was Leo X. 
VttT defer man he was, and as fond of pow* 
L ana magnificence as those three monarchs 
P whom I told you not long ago, — Henry VII 
L n^^nmcis I, and the Emperor Charles V. 
^^V^ln^ who were all contemporaries of Le 
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Pope was engaged just then in building 
p-eat Church of St. Petec's at Borne. The 
ling cost a very large sum of money ; Leo 
ed additional supplies to complete the 
, and found some difficulty in procuring 
money necessary. 'At last^ a phin was 
ested to him by which it was thought he 
t raise a very large sum ; — it was by the 
of indulgences. Perhaps you will not 
rstand what this means, so I will endea- 
to explain it. 

was one of the foolish errors held by 
e, that the Church had a large stock of 
bs and good works^ which might be made 
to her members on the payment of certain 
\ of money. The poor deluded people 

taught that they could thus purchase 
3n for their own sins, or deliverance from 
atory for their departed friends ; and if 
could once believe that this was actually 
ase, you may conceive how anxious they 
d be to avail themselves of the privilege, 
to gain Heaven for themselves and others 
isily. So the sale of indulgences, as it 
called, commenced ; multitudes flocked to 
them in many a city and town throughout 
tpe; and the money thus collected was 
ght to Leo, to enable him to carry on his 
us projects, either for building ^l, ^^iW^, 
ranjrtbwgehe he might liaveiuVve^ •'^Q« 
D 2 
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we cannot imagine that a clever and sensible 
man like Leo^ could believe in these delusions 
which he was so ready to impose upon the 
people ; and this makes the story still more 
sad ; for bad as it is to hold an error ourselves 
through ignorance, it is still worse to teach to 
others as truth what we ourselves know to be 
falsehood, for the accomplishment of selfish ends 
of our own. Of this sin we must fear that 
Leo and those whom he employed were guilty^ 
when they proposed and carried out the plan 
of indulgences. 

The chief person employed in this work was 
a monk named Tetzel. He was, as very many 
of the monks of those times were, unprin- 
cipled and wicked ; for there was but little of 
that simplicity and piety to be found among 
them now, which, you remember, we so much 
admired in the early days of the Venerable 
Bede. Amongst other places, Tetzel came to 
the town of Wittenberg, where Martin Luther 
resided, and where he was endeavouring to 
instruct the people in the truths of the Bible, 
as far as he was acquainted with those truths 
himself. When Tetzel arrived, he began talk- 
ing to the multitude who flocked to hear him, 
of the great benefits which he had to oflFer by 
the sale of indulgences, and the poor ignorant 
people actually believed what he said, and 
eagerly ran to throw their coiittib\itions into 
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his box, thinking that by so doing, they would 
save their own souls, or the souls of those dear 
to them. And now, Luther^s spirit was roused 
within him, for he had learnt from the Bible, 
which he had diligently studied ever since the 
day he found it in the convent-librarv, that 
there is but one way of obtaining sal?atioD, 
and one name given under heaven among men 
whereby they may be saved, — the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And so he began to pro- 
test against the doctrines of Tetzel, and the 
sale of indulgences, and the decrees of the 
Pope, because they were all contrary to the 
plainly-declared truths of the word of (Sod. 

I need not tell you all that followed this 
bold and fearless conduct of Luther ; how he 
declared the truth by speaking, and preaching, 
and writing ; and how the Pope and his clergy 
spoke, and preached, and wrote on their side 
also, and how the attention of almost all 
Europe — of Dukes, and Princes, and Kings, 
and even of the Emperor Charles himself, was 
turned to this great question, — whether the 
doctrines of the Pope should be believed; or 
the Bible alone be received, as the sole rule of 
faith. The controversy went on for many a 
long year, and time after time was the bold 
champion called on to stand up for the truth 
in the face of his enemies. Power{\x\ eneniAfia 
they were, and headed by the Empetot C\iw\fc^ 
D 3 
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himself; and more than once^ Luther's liberty 
and his very life were in danger from them ; 
but that God, who, in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, had protected his apostles, and who, in 
after-times, had shielded Wickliffe and others 
from persecution and death, took care of Mar- 
tin Luther also ; brought him safely through 
all his dangers; and gave him courage and 
strength to do the work appointed him, even 
to his life's end. Often would he say, ia the 
words of his favourite psalm, '*God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth be removed, and the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea ; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our refuge."' 

But we must not forget the afihirs of Eng- 
land in thoseof Germany ; so we will turn now 
from Martin Luther to King Henry VIII. and 
gfee what part he took in the Reformation. 

The account of what had been done in Ger- 
many soon reached England, and the king 
himself became interested in the controversy 
now going on between Luther and the Pope. 
Henry had been educated as a papist, and he 
had none of that love for truth, for its own sake, 
which distinguished the noble reformer, and 
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others wfao^ like him^ earnestly desired to be 
guided in the right way. He took np the 
matter merely as one of party, and as might 
be expected, joined the Pope's side. He even 
wrote a book in opposition to Luther, and this 
80 pleased Leo, that be bestowed upon Henry 
the title of '' Defender of the Faith ; '' a title 
which is still given to the sovereigns of Eng* 
land, though with a meaning very different 
from that which it had as applied to Henry. 
The fact of a king having written a book on 
the doctrines of Luther, turned the attention 
of the people to the subject still more than 
before ; so that Henry rather served the cause 
of truth than injured it, by the part he took in 
the controversy. 

But though Luther's doctrines did not meet 
with much favour in Henry's court, there were 
some persons in England prepared to receive 
them, and to make them known to others. 
The Reformation was not to be confined to 
Germany, as you will see from what I am 
going now to tell you of one who may well be 
ranked amongst our English reformers. 

In the town of Sodbury in Gloucestershire, 
there lived about this time a family much noted 
for their hospitality. The heads of this family 
were Sir John and Lady Walsh ; they had 
several children, for whom they engaged a pri- 
vate tutor, a young man named Tyndale ; and 
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it is to him chiefly that our story refers. Tyn- 
dale had been a student in the university of 
Cambridge; and it seems that he learnt^ during 
his residence there^ what Luther had learnt 
at his monastery in Germany, — to read and 
to love the Bible ; to find out, while studying 
it, the errors of the Romish church, and to 
determine, by God's help, to renounce and 
oppose them. At the house of Sir John and 
Lady Walsh, Tyndale frequently met son^B of 
the neighbouring Roman Catholic priests,— 
men who knew little of the truth, and were 
quite opposed to the doctrines of Luther It 
happened one day, that Tyndale was holding 
an argument on the subject now so frequently 
talked of, with some of these visitors ; and he 
supported his opinions, as he was accustomed 
to do, by appeals to Scripture. His opponents 
did not at all like this ; and one of them, wish- 
ing perhaps to put an end to the conversation 
altogether, angrily interrupted Tyndale, say- 
ing, " We had better be without God's laws 
than the Pope's." Tyndale could not hear 
such words as these without giving a reply, 
and entering his protest against them, and he 
warmly answered, ** I defy the Pope and his 
laws ; and if God spare my life, I will, in a 
few years, make the boy who drives the plough 
know more of Scripture than you do.^' No 
doubt his companion was surprised to hear 
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the young student talk in this way, and per- 
haps he might have been inclinea to contra- 
dict, or to scoff at the remark jast made. 
What further passed between them, I do not 
know ; but certainly Tyndale had not spoken 
without thought, nor without intending to 
follow up his words by actions. He had long 
ago desired to make the word of Qod more 
fully known among the people, and now he 
determined that he actually would do so. He 
resolved to undertake a new translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which was much wanted, and 
to circulate it through the country. But then 
where could he do this ? Not in the house of 
Sir John Walsh ; for he would meet with 
opposition there, and perhaps be prevented 
from undertaking the work at aU. So he 
looked about for some person who would give 
him protection, and enable him to prosecute 
his labours in safety. At last he was kindly 
received by a citizen of London named Mon- 
mouth, and in his house he remained a year. 
But Tyndale found it dii&cult, and impossi- 
ble indeed, to carry out his plans there. He 
soon saw that the work could not be safely 
performed in London, nor even in England, 
so he left the country, and went to the city of 
Cologne on the Rhine. There he laboured so 
diligently, that in the course of \,^o est \Xi.\^'^ 
years, he bad actually translated l\i«i ^Qk«^^^ 
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of Matthew and Mark^ and published them, 
and had nearly prepared the whole of the New 
Testament for printing ; for it was now, yoa 
remember, no longer necessary to write out 
with pen and ink every book that was to be 
read and circulated. By means of the happy 
art which had been invented, as I told you, in 
the last century, books could be put forth much 
more quickly, and in much larger numbers 
than formerly ; and how nobly was that art 
applied, in multiplying copies of the word of 
God, to be sent through the length and breadth 
of our land I 

For a while, Tyndale went on with his work 
in Cologne, patiently and successfully. But it 
always happens that, when good is attempted, 
the enemies of the truth are busy too, and try 
to do what they can to stop its progress ; and 
so it was now. Tyndale, or rather the gospel 
which he was endeavouring to make known, 
had secret enemies in Cologne, who were 
watching all his movements ; and when they 
found out the plan he had formed for transla- 
ting, printing, and sending over 3000 copies 
of the New Testament in order to convert 
the people to Luther's opinions, they deter- 
mined, if possible, to put a stop to it at once. 
So they made known the matter to the govern- 
ment-authorities of the place, and prevailed on 
forbid the printer to proceed with the 
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work any farther. And what could Tyndale 
do now ? He did not give up his plan ; but 
seizing the printed sheets^ he hastened from 
Cologne, and went to the city of Worms, 
where he engaged another printer to complete 
the work begun. 

But meanwhile Tyndale's enemies had writ- 
ten letters to England, to tell the king what 
was going on, and to urge him to prevent 
these dangerous books from finding their way 
to this country. Henry acted upon the hint 
directly. The testaments were known to be 
large quarto books, easily recognized by their 
size and shape ; and notice was given at all 
the sea-ports, that if any such books should be 
sent from Germany, they must on no account 
be sufiered to proceed any farther. Poor Tyn- 
dale! Here was another disappointment. 
After his labours during so many years, and 
his caution, and diligence, and perseverance, 
his books were to be excluded from England 
altogether ! But he was not to be baffled even 
now ; a sudden and a happy thought struck 
him. It was this. Though the large quarto 
volumes would be seized, smaller octavos 
might pass unobserved ; and no orders had 
been given about them. They could be more 
easily concealed, and the size would not excite 
suspicion. So Tyndale changed b\a \iV»XV, 
and as quickly as possible printed a large ediv 
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tion of his New Testament in this smaller' 
size, and contrived to send it over to England, 
and in a short time it was circulated through 
the country. What joy must this have given 
to our good persevering reformer I 

But it was not long before the matter be- 
came known. The king heard of it, and com- 
manded that a search should be made for all 
the prohibited books in London, and in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

There was one person in London who had 
excited particular suspicion as a receiver and 
distributor of these volumes. This was a man 
named Garret, the curate of a parish in the 
city. The officers accordingly went to his 
house, with the intention of apprehending 
him. But (Jarret happened at that time to be 
in Oxford. He had gone there in order to 
take and distribute among the students a num- 
ber of Tyndale's Testaments ; and the books 
had already been received and read with great 
eagerness and delight. But the young men, and 
their kind friend and instructor (Jarret also, 
were soon aware of the danger they were in. 
The king's officers were on their way, they 
would speedily reach Oxford, and then would 
begin a search for the valued books; they 
would be seized, and the possessors of them 
could not hope to escape. So Garret hastily 
changed his dress, that he might not be recog- 
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nized^ bade a sad farewell to his friends^ and 
fled. Many, however, were left behind, who 
were almost in equal danger. One of these 
was a young man named Delaber. As soon 
as Garret had departed, Delaber retired to his 
study, locked the door^ and then, taking his 
beloved Testament which his friend had given 
him, he knelt down, and read the tenth chap- 
ter of the gospel of St. Matthew. You know 
what that chapter contains ; — the account of the 
sending forth of the first ministers of the gos- 
pel, and the exhortations and encouragements 
which Christ himself gave them. There he read, 
'' Ye shall be hated of all men for my name's 
sake ; but he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved. Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul. — He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.'' Ah ! 
what a comfort those words were to the young 
student in the moment of distress and danger ! 
And he had, too, another source of comfort. 
Though separated from his dear friend Garret, 
he could yetpray to their mutual God and Fa- 
ther, and commend both himself and his chris- 
tian brother to His providential care. This 
he did ; and then, putting his testament in 
what he hoped might prove a place of safety, 
he prepared to meet the enemies of the truth 
whom he expected soon to appear. 

There was indeed do hope of escape. ^\i^ 
roi,. II, jj 
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o£Scers came; Delaber and eighteen others 
were apprehended ; and Garret, too, was over- 
taken, detected, and seized. They were all 
convicted of heresy, condemned to walk in pro- 
cession, carrying with them bundles of faggots; 
and each was compelled to cast his book into 
a large furnace prepared for the occasion. 
When this was done, they were all imprisoned 
in a cellar, where four of them died in a few 
hours from suffocation and want of air. And 
they were not the only sufferers. Many others 
met with treatment as severe as this, and some 
were even burnt to death, for their zeal and 
earnestness in the good cause. 

The people of England in general, were 
most anxious for the word of God ; but those 
in authority exercised all their power to pre- 
vent its circulation, by making laws, writing 
books, enacting penalties, and by every other 
means that enmity to the truth could surest. 
Amongst these opposers were two of whom I 
shall have more to tell you by and bye. Their 
names were Cardinal Wolsey, and Sir Thomas 
More. For the present we will leave them^ 
and go on with the history of William Tyndale 
and his Testament. 

It happened, just about the time of this 
violent prohibition of the Bible, that a very 
fatal sickness visited England, and when that 
id, famine followed, in consequence of a 
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failure in the harvest. Now, whateTer people 
in general might think of these calamitiesy 
there must have been some who could see e^ 
pecial reasons for such judgments at that time. 
They considered them as sent by God to lead 
men to reflect ; and perhaps to punish, by the 
loss of food for the body, those iniqnitotts 
eff(Nrts which had lately been made to exclude 
the atUl more necessary food of the soul. But 
God, in the midst of judgment, always remem* 
bers mercy ; and He so ordered it, that the fa- 
mine of bread actually occasioned a large supply 
[ of His holy word to be sent over for the spiri- 
tual nourishment of the poor people who were 
so anxious to obtain it. I will tell you how 
this happened. 

When no com could be procured in Eng- 
land, supplies were gladly received from other 
countries, and large quantities were exported 
from several towns in Holland, and amongst 
others from Antwerp. Tyndale was now in 
that city, working as before, though somewhat 
cast down, on account of all the disappoint- 
ments he bad met with in the circulation of 
his Testaments. For a time, there seemed to 
be no hope of getting access for the books 
into England ; but when the fiEimine appeared, 
and when vessels of com were seen passing to 
the English shores, it occurred to Tyndale that 
it might be possible to conceal a number of the 
E 2 
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Testaments amongst tbe wheat, and to send 
them over secretly to this country. The plan 
was tried ; and it was found that as many as 
five hundred could be secreted in one ship, 
and in this way a large number were soon 
conveyed, and were shortly in circulation. 

The Bishop of London, whose name was 
Tunstall, and who had all along been one of 
Tyndale's most violent opposers, was exceed- 
ingly vexed and angry, when he found that 
with all his endeavours, he could not keep the 
word of God out of the country. He deter- 
mined, however, to make one trial more, and 
his scheme was now to collect all the books toge- 
ther, and to bum them to ashes ! There was a 
merchant named Fackington who happened at 
this time to be in Antwerp, and to meet there 
Sishop Tunstall. Packington was a friend of 
Tyndale, and a warm supporter of his cause, 
and he determined to further that cause by 
the very means through which Tunstall in- 
tended to destroy it. 

So he went to the Bishop, and offered to 
procure for him all Tyndale's Testaments, if he 
would engage to purchase them. Tunstall 
did not regard any expense, provided he could 
accomplish his wish ; so he willingly accepted 
the proposal ; and then Packington went to 
Tyndale, and told the plan to him. When 
Tyndale heard it, he exclaimed, " I am the 
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gladder of it, for I shall now get money to 
bring myself oat of debt ; and the whole world 
will cry out against the burning of Grod's 
word ; and with the money that remains, I 
will reprint the whole of the New Testament, 
and I trust the second will better please you 
than the first/' So the books were collected, 
brought to Tnnstall, and paid for by him ; 
and then the money was given to Tyndale, 
who set to work again immediately, to prepare 
a new edition. 

But what became of the Testaments which 
thus unexpectedly fell into the hands of this 
enemy of God's word ? He had his wish ; — 
in the presence of a number of his friends, 
and of a large assembly of persons, they 
were all committed to the flames, at St. Paul's 
Cross, in London 1 It is dreadful to think 
of such awful wickedness, committed too by 
those who had means and opportunities of 
knowing the truth, and who therefore could 
not plead ignorance as an excuse for their 
actions. The story may remind us of the ac- 
count given of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, who, 
you remember, cut, in pieces with his pen- 
knife, and cast into the fire, the roll on which 
were written the words which God had spoken 
to Jeremiah. But, you know, that though 
the first roll was destroyed, another waswrVllexi 
immediately after; and thus Jehoiakim's wkVedi 
E 3 
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attempt to destroy God's message was of no 
avail. And so it happened now ; for the new 
copies of the Testament of Tyndale soon ap* 
peared, having had the advantage of his im- 
provements and corrections ; and it was now 
a much more perfect and valuable performance 
than it had been before. 

Great indeed was the vexation of Bishop 
Tunstall and others, when they saw the gospel 
which they had vainly thought to destroy alto- 
gether, once more spreading through the land 
with greater rapidity than ever, and eagerly 
read by the people notwithstanding all prohi- 
bitions. The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
now entreated to interfere for the suppression 
of these new doctrines, and he accordingly 
drew up a document denouncing the New Tes- 
tament by his own authority. *^You that 
have the New Testament in English,'' he 
wrote, " of the translation that is now printed, 
and such other books in English, detest them, 
abhor them, keep them not in your hands ; 
deliver them to the superiors such as call for 
them. And if, by reading them heretofore, 
any thing remains in your heart of that teach- 
ing, either forget it, or by information of 
truth, expel it. This you ought to do ; and 
being obstinate, the prelates of the church 
ought to compel you 5 and your prince to 
punish and correct you, not dom^ Hcl^ «QLme« 
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Finally, it appeareth, that having of the whole 
Scriptures is not necessary to Christian men ; 
and like as the having of the Scripture in the 
vulgar tongue and in common people 'h hands, 
hath been by the holy fathers in the church in 
some times thought meet and convenient, so 
at another time, it had been thought not ex- 
pedient to be communicate amongst them/' 

Yon may clearly see from this, what the 
principles of the Komish church were then, 
and what they are still, in regard to the read- 
ing of (Jod's word. You remember Christ's 
command is, — " Search the Scriptures," — and 
that command is for all people, and for all 
times. But we cannot wonder at those hold- 
ing doctrines so opposed to the Bible as very 
many of the Roman Catholic doctrines are, 
should do all in their power to prevent the 
people from discovering and givmg up the 
errors of that false system of religion. It 
was not only the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who wrote against the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures. Sir Thomas More did the same; and 
so ignorant was he on this matter, though he 
was very learned in most other things, that 
he actually conceived that the devil was at 
work among the people, tempting them to 
read the scriptures to their everlasting destruc- 
tion 1 But let us go back once more to Ant- 
werp, and see how Tyndale was engaged. 
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There be was labouring on stilly tbougb in 
the midst of difficulty and persecution. But 
he bad now the comfort of a christian friend 
and companion who laboured with bim^ and 
shared bis joys and bis sorrows. This was 
Fryth, one of those who, with Delaber and 
others, had been confined in the close cellar, 
after their apprehension at Oxford some years 
before. It must have consoled Tyndale not a 
little to have such a man for his companion. 
But after a time, it was thought right for 
Fryth to go to London, and to carry on the 
work there if possible; so be took leave of 
bis beloved friend, and left Antwerp. After 
his departure, Tyndale wrote him a letter of 
advice and exhortation, some part of which I 
think you will like to read. — *^ The grace of 
our Saviour Jesus, his patience, meekness, 
humbleness, circumspection, and wisdom, be 
with your heart ! Amen. Dearly beloved bro- 
ther, my heart's desire in our Saviour Jesus is, 
that you arm yourself with patience, and be 
cool, sober, wise, and circumspect. But ex- 
pound the law truly, to condemn all flesh, and 
prove all men sinners, and all deeds under the 
law, before mercy have taken away the con- 
demnation thereof, to be sin. And then, as 
a faithful minister, set forth the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus. Then shall your preaching be 
with power." — Such was the way in which 
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these two holy men preached the truth, and 
exhorted each other to preach it ; and Fryth 
had indeed need of exhortation^ and advice, 
and comfort too, at such a time as this. 

The enemies of the truth, for so we must 
call them, were constantly on the watch for 
those who held doctrines such as Tyndale and 
Fryth preached. Sir Thomas More soon 
heard of Fryth's arrival in London, and it 
was not long before that zealous reformer was 
seized, and thrown into the Tower. While 
there, he received another letter of encour- 
agement from his friend and brother. '* How- 
ever the matter be," wrote Tyndale, ''commit 
yourself wholly unto your most loving Father, 
and most kind Lord, and fear not men that 
threat, nor trust men that speak fair; but 
trust Him that is true of promise, and able 
to make His word good. If ye yield yourself 
wholly to your loving Father, then shall His 
power be in you, and make you strong ; and 
His Spirit shall speak in you, and teach you 
what to answer, according to His promise.'^ 

But the course both of Fryth and Tyndale 
was well nigh finished ; their work was almost 
done ; and soon they were to die the martyr's 
death, and to receive the martyr's reward. 
Fryth was the first to suffer. He was taken 
from prison, and examined by three of the 
bishops, on the principles he was accused of 
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boldiDg. He answered boldly and faithfully 
to the questions asked him^ though he well 
knew that life itself depended upon his an- 
swers. He had '^yielded himself unto his 
loving Father," and the Spirit did indeed 
speak in him, and teach him what to say. 
And so Fryth confessed his opinions, was 
charged with heresy, condemned, and led away 
to martyrdom in the flames. 

Tyndale did not long survive him. For 
about two years more, he laboured on, and then 
came the time of his departure also. He fell 
at last into his enemies' hands. Long had they 
been watching for him, and planning his de- 
struction. More than once they had endea* 
voured to entice him to England, that they 
might seize him there. But hitherto Tyndak 
had been preserved ; — he was safe till his work 
was done. Now that work was done, nothing 
more remained but for him to seal his testi* 
mony, as many others had done before him, 
with his blood. 

When the scheme of alluring him to England 
failed, his enemies tried another, — a cruel one 
it was, and base and dishonest as it was cruel. 
They resolved to betray him by means of a 
pretended friend, who first won his confidence^ 
and then, at a moment when Tyndale least 
suspected any danger, delivered him up to the 
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officers by whom he was committed to prison. The 
time of his imprisonment was spent still in the 
same work, — in teaching those who were about 
him the truth of the gospel, for the sake of 
which he was suffering ; and thus he laboured 
on to the last^ and finally was put to death at 
Vilvorde^ near Brussels, in the year 1536. His 
dying words were, ^'Lord I open the eyes of the 
king of England.'^ Tyndale had not lived in 
vain ; and he was permitted, in some degree, 
to see the fruit of his labours, in the rising 
prosperity in England of that cause which he 
had so loDg and so faithfully served ; for about 
a year before his death, Henry VIII. had given 
permission for the printing and circulation of 
the Bible, — the whole Bible, — a translation of 
which had been prepared by a person named 
Miles Coverdale; and it had been actually 
published under the support and sanction of 
the king himself. 

But you will wonder what had occasioned 
this great change in the opinions of Henry, 
who^ a few years before, had done all in his 
power to oppose the Bible, and the cause of 
the Reformation. I will now tell you how this 
was brought about, and how wonderfully again 
every little event, — every link in the chain of 
Providence,---wa8 fitted into its right place for 
the accomplishment of the great worknow ^om?, 
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on. We must, however, retrace our steps a 
little, as I have anticipated the order of time a 
few years, that the story of Tyndale might not 
be interrupted. 

Many years before, Henry had married a 
Spanish princess, Catherine of Arragon, the 
widow of his elder brother Arthur ; and now, 
after a long space of time, he declared that he 
felt in his mind certain doubts as to the law- 
fulness of this marriage ; so he referred the 
matter to the Pope, and asked from him per- 
mission to divorce Catherine, and send her 
away. Now Henry's real reason for wishing 
to take this step, seems to have been that he 
was tired of the poor queen, though she had 
been a kind and affectionate wife to him for 
many years ; and that he preferred to her a 
young lady whom he had lately seen, and whom 
he very much admired, named Anne Boleyn. 
At first the Pope was inclined to favour Henry's 
views ; but afterwards, when the matter was 
brought to trial, and when Catherine urged 
the injustice of the king's conduct, and appealed 
to Rome, and especially when the Emperor 
Charles V, who was a relation of Catherine, 
began to interfere in her favour, the Pope 
altered his decree, declared the marriage to 
have been lawful, and refused to sanction the 
divorce. 

This matter led to some very important 
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results. Henry was a man of strong will, and 
one who did not choose to submit to authority 
which would thwart his own wishes. So when 
the Pope opposed his desire, he determined to 
consnlt others, and if he could not obtain sanc- 
tion from Rome to seek it elsewhere. The 
king's marriage was for a long time the sub- 
ject of discussion, not only in England but 
abroad also. It will not be necessary for me 
to tell you all that passed, and what was said 
on one side and on the other respecting it ; 
but this much you must know, — the end of it 
was, that Catherine was dismissed, and that 
Henry was married to Anne Boleyn, notwith- 
standing the Pope's opposing decision. 

But I said that very important results fol- 
lowed. You will hardly expect to hear that 
the self-will of Henry on this occasion furthered 
the cause of the Reformation; and yet it 
actually did so. For the contention between 
him and the Pope led to an act being passed in 
Parliament, condemning all appeals to Rome ; 
asserting that the crown was imperial, and 
that the king should maintain the liberties of 
his kingdom against the usurpation of the 
papal see. Now you will easily understand, 
that as this act took away from the. Pope's 
power and authority, so it helped on the good 
cause of the Reformation, which was so op- 
posed to the doctrines which the Pope held, 

VOL. II. P 
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and which he had so long forced upon those 
countries that owned him as their head. The 
king was now acknowledged to be the head of 
the church of England; and as Henry was 
willing to do any thing to show his indepen- 
dence of the Pope^ he was persuaded, without 
much difficulty^ to consent shortly afterwards 
to the publication and circulation of the Bible^ 
which^ as I said, had been just translated by 
Miles Coverdale. 

But I must not pass over this part of the 
history^ without telling you something about a 
very remarkable man who was one of the most 
distinguished persons of Henry's reign^ and 
whose fall and death were in some measure 
connected with the events of which we have 
just been speaking. This man was Cardinal 
Wolsey. He was bom in rather humble life, 
but being talented^ very diligent, and very 
persevering, he rose, as people of that kind 
frequently do, to a high position in the world. 
He received a learned education, entered the 
church, passed from one office to another, till 
at last he became Cardinal. Wolsey was for 
a long time a great favourite of king Henry 
VIII. He was pleasant and agreeable in his 
conversation, and very magnificent and expen- 
sive in his manner of living ; and this suited 
the fancy of the King ; so the Cardinal becau 
his constant companion, and he consulted Y 
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with smiles, he frequently frowned upon him, 
or spoke to him with angry words ; and though 
no particular accusation had yet been made, 
it was evident to Wolsey that he had lost the 
king's esteem, and that consequently his fall 
was near at hand. And there were those 
about Henry, who were quite ready to cherish 
any unkindly feelings that he might have 
towards the Cardinal. Some had long been 
jealous of the favour shown him, and now they 
took a cruel pleasure in promoting his dis« 
grace and ruin. At last, Wolsey received a 
letter from the king, depriving him of the 
office of Lord Chancellor, which Henry had 
bestowed upon him, and which was now trans- 
ferred to Sir Thomas More. Then he was 
commanded to leave the splendid palace which 
he had built for himself in London. This 
was seized upon by Henry; it afterwards 
became a residence of the kings of England, 
and was called Whitehall. Wolsey 's magni- 
ficent furniture, — his plate, and the gold 
and silver with which his house was ornament- 
ed, — all were taken away ; the men who had 
courted his acquaintance, in his days of pros- 
perity, forsook him, and he found himself 
deserted by almost all the world. He was 
illowed to retire to a place he yet possessed in 
Yorkshire, and there he lived for a while, far 
away from the king, and from the scenes 
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of his former grandeur. Bat bii enemies 
would not soffer him to remain even here in 
peace. They had sncceeded in exciting Henry 
still more against him, and at last the Earl of 
Northumberland reoeired orders to arrest him 
for high treason, and to conrey him to Lon» 
don for his trial. 

Perhaps Wolsey was more distressed than 
inrprised when he heard of this fatal news. 
He well knew what Henry was, and the eon- 
seqnences of incurring his displeasore. Wol- 
sey oonld not indeed accuse himself of haring 
deserved such treatment. He had many 
fiiults; he was ambitious, and prood, and 
extravagant ; he had been a man quite taken 
up with the things of this world, never giving 
a thought to those of another ; and the time 
was fast approaching when he would bitterly 
feel and lament this bis folly and sin. But 
though Wolsey had not served his God, yet 
he had long served his king, and he knew 
that he merited not such treatment at bis 
hands. But there was no resisting the com- 
mands of Henry ; so Wolsey left his bouse 
in Yorkshire, sind, guarded by oflkers, com- 
menced his journey to London. 

Now just picture to vourselves that sad 
journey. The grey-haired courtier, not long 
ago the envied favonrite of one of the greatest 
F 3 
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kings in Europe, the richest and most magni« 
ficent of all his subjects, now old, care-worn, 
borne down by disappointment and sorrow; a 
prisoner watched and guarded, about to be 
tried for his life, and soon, perhaps, to be con- 
demned, sentenced, and executed I Ah what 
a change was there ! Who that looked upon 
Wolsey, as he set out on that journey, would 
have envied his past glory, his lost riches and 
magnificence then ? 

Thoughts like these, and anxiety, and sorrow, 
so affected the unhappy cardinal that, long before 
he reached London, he became ill, and was 
taken to Leicester Abbey, as it was found im- 
possible for him to proceed on his journey. 
When the abbot and the monks came out, as 
they did, to meet him with reverence and 
respect, Wolsey humbly begged a resting-place ; 
and told them that he was come to lay his 
bones among them ; for he felt that death 
was near^ and that he should leave that spot 
no more. The poet represents him as say- 
ing;— 

O father abbot. 
An old man broken ^ith the storms of state^ 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity I 

And so the abbot and the monks received 
him kindly. They laid him in bed, and gave 
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him -whatever they hoped might restore or 
revive him. Bat it was too late ; sorrow had 
done its work ; — Wolsey was dying. As he 
lay there^ thinking on the changes^ so many 
and so great, of his past life, he addressed those 
who stood around his bed, and said, '' If I had 
served my God but half as diligently as I have 
served my king, he would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs/' These were some of 
the last words of Cardinal Wolsey; — what a 
lesson of instruction do they convey I 

And now, I will conclude this chapter with 
some beautiful lines from Shakespeare, which 
affectingly describe, in part, what I have just 
been relating. The words are supposed to be 
addressed by Wolsey to his servant and friend 
Cromwell, literwards Earl of Essex. 



Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard of — say, I taught thee : 
Say, Wdlsey, that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depth and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then^ 
The image of his maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
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Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear i 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country': 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fail'st, O C; 
Thou fail'st a blessed martyr. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served niy king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to my enemies I 
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Ah, when did wisdom covet length of days. 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise T 
No, — wisdom views, with an indifferent eye, 
All finite joys, all blessings bom to die. 
The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compell'd to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark, which upward tends by nature's force ; 
A stream, diverted from its parent source ; 
A drop, dissevered from the boundless sea ; 
A moment, parted from eternity ; 
A pilgrim, panting for the rest to come ; 
An exile, anxious for his native home. 

Hannah Mobk. 



You have already beard more than once the 
name of Sir Thomas More ; and as I have a 
good deal to tell yon about him, we will begin 
this chapter with his history, — that part of it, 
at least, which will most interest yoa, — and a 
monmfal story I fear it must be. i ou remem- 
ber that Sir Thomas More was very active in 
opposing the Reformation, and that the death 
of the martyrs Fryth and Tyndale was, in a 
great measure, owing to him ; and so you are 
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probably expecting to hear the histor] 

cruel and hard-hearted man. You ^ 

surprised then when I tell you^ that Mo 

a very di£ferent character from what yo' 

pose. He was kind and gentle in lus 

sition ; beloved by his family and friei 

^1 his amiability^ and for his truthfulne§ 

I' sincerity ; and so pleasant and agreeabL 

if ' every body who knew him loved him a; 

s ■ sired his society. He was a talented and c 

man too ; and his acquaintance was cour 

many of the learned people of those time 

,, frequently visited him at his house in CI 

j in order to enjoy his clever conversation. 

'I yet, notwithstanding all these good and pi 

points of character in Sir Thomas M( 

was, as we have seen, a bitter opposer ( 

Reformation, and a stem persecutor of 

who held its doctrines. How can we i 

stand this 7 How could a man so wi 

so good in many things, fail here, and b 

ish enough to oppose God's truth, and he 

enough to put to death those who possess 

Now I think we cannot doubt that 

More opposed the Reformation conscienti 
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find proofs of this in the coiine of hit history. 
But here comes in another difficuhj. Perhaps 

J on are inelined to ask. Is a person to be 
kmed, — ^is he really wrong, — when he acts 
according to bis principles, and the dictates of 
his own eonscienee f Tbis is an important 
matter to decide, and one which it will be well 
to settle at this part of onr history, that we may 
be aaved from future difBcolty when we come 
to other characters of a similar kind. Let as 
consider it then for a moment, before we go 
on with the story of Sir Tbomas More. 

You remember I have before remarked, that 
ignorance is no excuse for doing wrong ; be- 
caose, when there are means and opportunities 
of knowing better, ignorance is itself a sin. 
Now it is much the same in regard to eon- 
scienee. Some people do that which is con- 
trary to the word and will of God, and then 
try to justify themselves, by saying that they 
scted according to their consciences. But 
this does not free them from guilt; because it 
is their duty to form their principles in ac- 
cordance with the law which is laid down in 
the Bible, and then to act accordin^y. The 
conscience, as well as every other fscolty of 
the mind, has felt the effects of the fall ; and 
only when it is enlightened by the Spirit of 
Gk>d, can it become a safe guide for our con- 
duct and actions. The natural conscience of 
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situation in which his opinion respecting it 
would continually be asked^ without either 
saying what he did not feel, or else displeasing 
the king by speaking his mind. More was, 
as I said before, a very sincere and truthful 
man ; and so he deemed it best to resign the 
office of chancellor altogether. But even this 
did not secure him. There was another point 
of disagreement, — the act of supremacy. More 
would not allow the king to be supreme head 
of the church, — it was contrary to his princi- 
ples to do so ; and this it was that led to his 
disgrace, his imprisonment, and, at last, his 
execution. 

After a year's confinement, More was brought 
out to take his trial ; he was found guilty, and 
condemned to sufi^er as a traitor. As he was 
re-conducted to the Tower, after this unjust 
and cruel sentence had been pronounced, 
strongly guarded, and the axe, by which he 
was to suffer, carried before him, — his beloved 
daughter, Margaret Roper, rushed through 
the crowd, amongst whom she had long been 
waiting to see him pass, and ran to embrace 
her father. She could only cry, "O my 
father, my father ! ^^ More, much affectea, 
gave her his blessing, and then the mournful 
procession moved on. 
. Mnve was visited in prison by his family 
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see how composed and even cbeerfal he was 
to the very day of his execution. That fatal 
day came at last ; he was conducted to Tower 
HiU^ where the sca£fold was erected, and after 
a few moments spent in prayer, he bade the 
executioner do his office without fear; and 
then, saying he had committed no treason, he 
calmly submitted to the fatal blow. For four- 
teen days, his head remained exposed to public 
view on London Bridge, and then Margaret 
Roper contrived to have it conveyed secretly 
away. She carefully preserved it in a leaden 
box during her life; and when she died, it 
was placed, as she had desired, in her arms, 
and buried with her in St. Dunstan's Church, 
in Canterbury. This celebrated lady was es- 
teemed as a dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
and a kind and devoted wife; and she was 
distinguished also for her literary talent and 
acquirements; she wrote several learned books, 
and corresponded with some of the most clever 
and remarkable men of the time in which she 
lived. 

Sir Thomas More was not the only person 
who suffered for denying the king's supremacy. 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, had been be- 
headed for the same cause only a short time 
before. Many indeed were the executions 
which took place during this reign, in eow.^^- 
quence of the king's caprice and vVoVenX. ^^'^- 
G 2 
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sions. I have already told you^ that his 
queens felt the force of his tyrannical dis 
tion. He was married no fewer than six ti 
You have already heard of his heartless 
duct towards poor Catherine of Arragon ;- 
second wife, Anne Boleyn, met with a 
still more dreadful. After two years, she 
accused of crimes of which she was prot 
never guilty, condemned, and beheaded, 
left one daughter named Elizabeth, of w 
we shall hear a great deal hereafter. H 
had another older daughter called Mary 
child of the unfortunate Catherine of Arra 
and of her too we shall have much to sa 
and bye. The third queen was Jane Seyn 
who died soon after the birth of her son 
ward, Henry's successor. Then came 1 
of Cleves, whom Henry divorced; and 
her, Catherine Howard, who, like Anne Bo! 
ended her life upon the scaffold. Hei 
sixth and last wife was Catherine Parr, a 
amiable and excellent woman, who sun 
the king. She was much attached to 
doctrines of the Reformation, and once s( 
cited Henry's displeasure on that accoun 
to be in danger of falling a sacrifice tc 
opinions, and to his passion ; but she ha]: 
contrived, by her cleverness and good hum 
to turn away his anger, and to regain 
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faFour ; and in that faToor she continued to 

the end of his life. 
Another cmel execution was that of Croin« 

well. You will remember him as the atten* 
dant to whom the unfortunate Wolsey is sup« 
posed^ by our great poet^ to address the adriee 
eontained in those beautiful lines you read in 
our last chapter. You will therefore feel inter« 
ested in him, and no doubt wish to know 
whether he found ''a way to rise in/' and 
whether that way was '' a sure and safe one.' ' 
He did rise certainly, for, like his master, 
firom being at first in humble circumstances, 
he became a very great man, — he was made 
Earl of Essex. Cromwell was derer and 
industrious; and his abilities and diligence 
were of much service in raising him in the 
world* He was a friend to the Reformation ; 
and he appears to have been a worthy and 
amiable man ; though perhaps we cannot say 
of him, that he followed out the advice of the 
dying Cardinal so fiur as to let all the ends he 
aimed at " be Ood*s and truth's ; '' or that he 
died, in the highest sense of the words, '' a 
blessed martyr." There is one little incident 
related concerning him which I will tell you, 
because it is a pleasing instance of a grateful 
disposition, and shows us that he did not, in 
prosperity, forget those who had been useful 
to him in humbler circumstances. 

(} 3 
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In tho earlier part of his life, Cromwell had 
Morvcd in the Italian wars^ and received some 
kindness from a rich merchant with whom he 
hiul become acquainted. Years passed on; 
and in tho course of those changes which we 
•0 (>ftc!i BtH*, Cromwell rose from poverty to 
grandeur^ and the merchant sunk from gran- 
deur to poverty. They had not met for a long 
tituo ; luul neither perhaps was aware of the 
ntntti and circumstances of the other. But one 
duyi while passing through London in all his 
luugtiilicenco, tlio Earl of Essex, for so Crom- 
well hud now become, happened to cast his 
eye \ipon a face he had once known and still 
renuuuboredi — it was that of his kind Italian 
friend. Tlio merchant indeed had forgotten 
tho poor young soldier whom he had once be- 
friottded,— the whole circumstance had passed 
from his mind, — but it had not passed from 
the mind of Cromwell, lie sent for the mer- 
chant, heard liis tale of sorrow, reminded him 
of their former acquaintance, and thanked 
him for tho benefits he had received from his 
kindness ; and then he ended all by restoring 
his fallen friend to riches and prosperity. Such 
a story is worthy of record ; for seldom, when a 
benefit is bestowed, is it forgotten by him who 
ave it, or remembered by him who received 
\l and yery seldom indeed do those who rise 
to riches, make so good a use 
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of their money, as to succoar and relieve with 
it kind friends of early and humbler days. 
How much more would they promote their 
own happiness, as well as the good of others, 
if they followed the example of Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex. 

Poor Cromwell ! he did not find indeed that 
the way in which he had risen, or the honour 
to which he had attained, was at all more 
" sure and safe,*' than the way his master had 
trodden, and the honour he had experienced. 
He was accused of heresy and treason, and 
condemned to death without, as it appears, 
any just cause. He wrote an affecting letter 
to Henry petitioning for his life ; but though 
the king could not read it without feeling 
a momentary sorrow, it produced no further 
effect ; and Cromwell was led to execution. 

There were many other celebrated men who 
lived in the reign of Henry VIII., but I will 
mention only two more of them ; and I shall 
tell you merely the names of those two, because 
we shall have to speak of them another time. 
One was Dr. Latimer ; the other Archbishop 
Cranmer, who first came into Henry's favour 
by agreeing with him on the subject of the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon ; and he re- 
tained his place in the king^s esteem, notwith- 
standing the opinions he held on the doctrines 
of the Beformation. 
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It is almost time that we should conclude 
our history of this reign, which has already 
occupied us so long. It is indeed a most 
important and eventful one^ and I hope you 
will carefully bear in mind some of the remark- 
able facts I have told you connected with its 
chief event, — the rise of the Reformation. I 
might indeed tell you many more; and in 
particular I might mention the deaths of other 
martyrs who, like Fryth and Tyndale, suffered 
for their zeal for the truth. But as there will 
be many a sad tale of martyrdom to relate in 
another reign, at which we shall soon arrive, 
I will say no more on the subject at present. 

The health of the king had for some time 
been in a declining state, but it was long before 
any one dared to tell him how very ill he was ; 
for his temper was so irritable that it was dan- 
gerous to mention any thing to him which he 
did not like to hear ; and some persons had 
even been executed as traitors, for venturing to 
predict his death. At last, however, the fatal 
news was communicated to him ; — he was told 
that he must soon die. This is solemn news 
for any one to hear, even for one prepared for 
that great change, and able to look forward to 
death and the grave with feelings very different 
from thote with which Henry must have 
^tfMl^of them. He received the intelligence 
^Hktaiirwtt^^^re calmness than was expected; 
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expressed his resignation, and desired that 
Archbishop Cranmer might be sent for im- 
mediately. But death was fast appoachinir, 
and before Cranmer arrived, the kinj? had 
become speechless. Cranmer a>kid him to 
give some sign that he died in the fuith of 
Christ ; — Henry pressed the Arch bishop a 
hand, and expired. 

And now, before we take our leave of thisi 
king, let as pause, and talk a little about his 
character. You have heard enough to be able 
to judge, in some measure, what that character 
was; and I fear we must all agree that, in many 
respects, it was a very awful one. Henry lived 
in a time when the light of truth was beginning 
to sliine around him, and when those great 
doctrines which teach us the most important 
of all knowledge, the knowledge of God and 
the way to heaven, were beginning to be 
understood and professed. He had studied 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; he had about 
him those who loved and acted upon them ; 
and^ he had shown some respect for the Bible, 
by giving his sanction to the printing and 
circulation of it in the language which the 
people understood. And yet, notwithstanding 
all this, there is every reason to fear that Henry 
was not really a religious man. The truths 
which he knew never reached his heart, and 
they had therefore no influence upon his tern- 
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per and conduct. He opposed the Pope, but 
he persecuted and put to death those who held 
the reformed doctrines. He consented to the 
distribution of the Bible^ but he felt no love 
for scriptural truth. He studied religion as a 
theory, but he never endeavoured to bring it 
into his daily life as a matter of practice. And 
though, at Cranmer's request, he gave a sign 
of dying in the faith of Christ, yet this was 
but an unsatisfactory evidence that all was 
right with him at death, when he had given so 
little proof of any real change effected upon his 
heart and conduct during life. 

And now we turn to the reign of another 
and a very different king, — that of young Ed- 
ward VI, Henry^s only son, and his successor 
on the throne. Edward was not more than 
nine years of age when his father died, and a 
number of executors had been appointed by 
Henry to take charge of the Government 
during his son's minority. One of these was 
Archbishop Cranmer, who, you already know, 
was one of the great promoters of the Refor- 
mation. The young king^s uncle, the Duke 
of Somerset, afterwards became Protector, and 
had the chief management of affairs. He too 
was a friend of the Reformation, and he took 
care that all those who had any thing to do 
with Edward's education should hold the same 
views that be did. The young king indeed. 
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already showed that he himself loved those 
trntbs which were dow^ in the good Providence 
of God^ gaining ground so rapidly in the 
country. He had early learnt to read and to 
value the Bible, and he was preparing to rule 
his kingdom in accordance with the precepts 
of that sacred book. 

Edward showed his love for the Bible at a 
very early age. It is said that, one day, he 
wished to take something from a shelf above 
his reach, and an attendant offered him a large 
Bible to stand upon. But Edward refused it, 
saying that it was not right to trample under 
foot, that which ought to be cherished in the 
heart. When he became king, he showed this 
love for 6od*s word still more decidedly. — At 
the time of his coronation, three swords were 
borne before him, according to the custom on 
such occasions. The little king, turning to 
those about him, said that he wished for a 
fourth sword, — one that was better and far 
more necessary than all the rest ; and when he 
was asked to explain himself, he replied, that 
he meant, '* The sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God ; ^' and desired that the Bible 
might be brought to him. This was indeed u 
good beginning of the reign of the young king. 
He reminds us of the youthful Josiah king of 
Judah, of whom, you know, it was md, \.Vi^^ 
" his heart waa tender/' and that *^ \^^ ^^^ 
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that which was right in the sight of the Loi 
These two young kings acted npon the » 
principle ; they were actuated by the » 
motives ; and they may be said to have ] 
formed almost the same work in their res] 
tive kingdoms, — the work of promoting 
cause of true religion in the land, and of a 
ishing idolatry, — the idolatry of heatheni 
which had crept into Judah, and the idoL 
of Popery, which had, for so many years, spi 
over England. 

The cause of the Reformation now weni 
prosperously. The superstitious practices 
Popery were put down; the Bible was publ 
and generally read ; a new liturgy was o 
piled ; the morning and evening prayers, i 
much in their present form, were read in 
churches in the English language ; and i 
mons were preached by good men, sett 
forth the truth so plainly that the comi 
people were able to understand it. Oh, ^ 
happy days those were for England, and ] 
thankful we should feel, as we read of 
blessed change, to that God who had ordc 
all things so wisely and mercifully for the 
troduction of the truth into our land ! 
opposition was not yet at an end; the stru§ 
was not yet over; and, as we shall soon 
niartyrs were again to suffer and to die, 
tbegloriom irork could be fuWy accomi^lisl 
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In the beginning of Edward's reign^ a war 
was carried on against Scotland. The king of 
Scotland^ James Y^ was dead^ and he had left 
as his successor, a daughter named Mary, who 
was as yet too young to govern alone. A 
plan was formed by the Protector Somerset, 
which, it was thought, would prove a good 
one for both England and Scotland ; — it was 
that Mary should be married to the young 
English king, and that the two countries 
shoald thus be united, and have one form of 
government and one religion. But the Scotch 
objected to this union ; and as Mary's rela- 
tions were papists, they wished the young 
queen to be brought up in the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, and to marry a prince professing 
that faith, instead of the king of England. 
War followed these disputes ; the Scotch were 
defeated in a battle which took place at Finkey, 
and a great number of them were killed. It 
was afterwards arranged that Mary should be 
sent to France for education, and that she 
should marry the French prince, Francis. 
You must not forget this young queen, as we 
shall hear more of her history at some future 
time. 

Another painful event in this reign was the 
execution of the Protector Somerset. He was, 
in the main, an amiable and well-\nteTit\OTiL%BL 
man; hut some of bis acts gave offence, «ivdk. 
roz. II, jj 
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a party led on by the Duke of Northumber- 
land was formed against him. He was ac- 
cused of treason, condemned, without suffi- 
cient evidence, and then beheaded^ to the great 
grief of the people^ by whom he was much 
beloved. 

A few years had passed awsiy since Henry^s 
death. Young Edward was daily advancing 
in piety, and learning, and wisdom; and there 
was every reason to hope that, if spared, he 
would one day become a bright ornament to 
his country, and a great blessing to the peo- 
ple whom he ruled. But the ways of God are 
not as our ways. He often sees fit to blight 
our hopes, and to take away the best men, 
the most useful, and those who seem to us 
the most necessary, at the very time when we 
are inclined to think they can least be spared. 
We cannot always tell why it is so. It may 
be to teach us our dependence upon God, — to 
show us that it is not to man, nor to any son 
of man, that we are to look for guidance ; but 
to Him,* and to Him alone. At all events, 
we know that He acts wisely and rightly in all 
He does ; and it is our duty in such cases, 
however painful and mysterious they may ap- 
pear, to submit calmly to His will, and say, 
f £ven 8O9 Father, for so it seemeth good in 

[ntQl be prepared, from what I have just 
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said, to hear of the early death of oar jroang 
king Edward VI. Yes, just when he was 
approaching manhood^ — just when he was giv- 
ing so much promise for the future, — ^just then 
he sickened. He did not die suddenly ; but 
every day he grew weaker^ and those who 
anxiously watched him, saw, with deep, deep 
sorrow, that their beloved sovereign was 
gradually sinking into the grave, and that his 
crown and his kingdom would shortly pass 
into other, perhaps into very different hands 
Edward had no fear with regard to himself* 
He had long learnt to look forward to death as 
a far happier event for him, than any that he 
could expect in this world ; and so there was 
no need, as in his poor father's case, to keep 
from him the solemn truth — that soon he must 
die. And yet, as young Edward lay musing- 
on his sick-bed, there was one thought con- 
nected with bis death, which was painful and 
distressing to him ; for it had to do not with 
himself, but with his country ; this was the 
recollection, that the next heir to the throne 
was his elder sister Mary, who was a rigid 
Roman Catholic, itnd would think it right, in 
her mistaken zeal, to persecute those who 
differed from her in religion, and to set up 
Popery once again in the land. No wonder 
that a thought like this should sadden the 
mind of the dying Edward. 
n 2 
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One day, when the young king had been 
expressing his feelings on this subjeet to the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Duke who was 
a designing man, and one who acted only upon 
self-interested and ambitious principles, pro- 
posed a plan which might, he said, prevent 
the consequences which Edward so much 
dreaded. This plan was, to settle the crown 
upon Lady Jane Grey, a cousin of the king, 
who was as much attached to the doctrines of 
the Reformation as himself, and who would 
parry out with all her heart what he had so well 
begun. Lady Jane Orey had lately married 
Lord Guildford Dudley, a son of the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and so the ambition of the 
Duke would be gratified, if he could only suc- 
ceed in persuading Edward to acquiesce in 
this scheme. There were however some diffi- 
culties in the way, as Mary was the acknowledg- 
ed heir to the throne, and her sister Elizabeth 
was living also. But then the Duke reminded 
Edward, that Mary was not eligible on ac- 
count of the divorce of her mother, Catherine 
of Arragon ; and that though her younger 
sister Elizabeth was a friend of the Beforma^ 
tion, yet the same objection might be made to 
her, because her mother, Anne Boleyn, had 
been disgraced likewise. 

Edward was perhaps too ill to see through 
Northumberland's selfish motives, or accu- 
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rately to weigh the difficulties of the ease. 
His heart was set apon one things — the pro- 
gress of the troth, — and he eagerly eaught at 
an idea which seemed to favour the grand ob- 
ject he had in view ; it was therefore no diffi- 
cult matter to persuade him to act upon the 
arguments of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and to settle the crown upon Lady Jane Grey. 
So a paper, containing this alteration in the 
succession, was drawn np ; and then Edward 
required his councillors to sign it. Only 
Cranmer hesitated; but the king entreated 
him so earnestly to add his name to those of 
the others, that the Archbishop was at last 
induced to comply. 

During his illness, Edward often listened 
with great pleasure to the preaching of Dr. 
Bidley, an excellent man of whom we shall 
hear more by and bye. It happened one day 
that the good doctor said a great deal in his 
sermon about works of charity, and the neces- 
sity of them as the fruits and evidences 
of faith. The young king listened to this ex- 
hortation very attentively ; his conscience was 
as tender as his zeal was earnest ; it struck 
him that he bad not been so active in the cause 
of charity as he ought to have been, so he 
desired, before he died, to do something which 
should be for the glory of God and the ^^ft^. 
of man. He called fiidley tJicreioTe, wv^ 
H3 
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begged him to direct and advise him as to 
what he should do. Bidley considered the 
matter a little, and then talked it over with the 
Lord Mayor and the aldermen of London ; 
and at last he proposed to the king three cha- 
ritable objects, — an institution for the sick, 
another for the idle, and a third for the edu- 
cation of children. Edward was pleased with 
the proposal ; and he left accordingly a large 
sum of money to endow these three charities, 
—-Bartholomew's Hospital, Bridewell Prison, 
and Christ's Hospital, or School, all which 
remain to this day in London, — ^useful and 
abiding memorials of the zeal and piety of this 
young king. 

And now the time came for Edward to die. 
That time had been long expected, and ear- 
nestly desired by him ; and he was often heard 
praying that God would take him from this 
world of sin and misery, committing his 
happy soul into the hands of his heavenly 
Father. But he did not pray for himself 
only. No, Edward remembered his country, 
his kingdom, his subjects ; and especially he 
prayed that God would be pleased to main- 
tain His true religion among the people. His 
dying prayer was, ^' O Lord, save England from 
Papistry, and maintain thy true religion.'' 

Thus died this young kmg, when not quite 
sixteen years of age. May you learn from his 
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example^ early and zealously to serve th< 
God whom he served, and to labour for th< 
good of others, as he laboured, both by hii 
deeds, and words, and prayers ; and then yoi 
will not have read in vain the story of oui 
beloved, and ever-to-be-remembered, Edwan 
VI f 



XXVII. A CHAPTER ON MARTYRDOM. 

A.D. 155»~1558. 

The Son of God is gone to war, 

A kingly crown to gain ; 
His blood-red banner streams afar. 

Who follows in his train ? — 
—Who best can drink his cup of woe, 

Triumphant over pain ; 
Who boldest bears his cross below, — 

He follows in his train. 

The martyr first, whose eagle eye 

Could pierce beyond the grave ; 
Who saw his master in the sky. 

And call'd on Him to save : 
Like Him, with pardon on his tongue. 

In midst of mortal pain. 
He pray'd for them that did the wrong : — 

— Who follows in his train ? 

A noble army, men and boys. 

The matron and the maid. 
Around their Saviour's throne rejoice. 

In robes of light array'd ; 
They climb'd the dizzy steep of heaven, 

Through peril, toil, and pain ; 
O Grod, to us may grace be given 

To follow in their train I — ^Hrbir. 

Immediately after Edward's deat\\, the Duke 
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of Northumberland hastened to earry his 
scheme into execution. He went to the resi« 
dence of Lady Jane Grey with her father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, told her of the event which 
had just taken place, and then saluted her as 
queen. Lady Jane had heard little or nothing 
of what had previously passed, so she was, as 
you may suppose, very much astonished, and 
could hardly understand what all this meant. 
She had never had ambitious expectations her* 
self, and the idea of being queen was so far 
from being pleasant to her, that she was quite 
grieved to hear the proposal of her father and 
of the Dake of I^orthumberland. She felt 
too, that it would be neither right nor safe to 
accept the crown, to which the Princess Mary 
had so much greater claim than herself ; and 
she earnestly begged to be allowed to decline 
the honour offered her. But the two ambi- 
tious Dukes would hear of no refusals ; and so 
Lady Jane was at last unwillingly prevailed 
upon to yield to their judgment in the matter, 
instead of acting according to her own feelings 
and wishes. 

Orders were now given by the oouncU, for 
Lady Jane Ghrey to be proclaimed ; but these 
orders were obeyed only in London and the 
neighbourhood. Thepeopleknew that she could 
not be considered as the rightful successor of 
Edward, and therefore they expressed no joy 
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on the occasion ; and though the friends of 
the Reformation would gladly have received 
her as their queen^ had her title to the throne 
been more satisfactory^ they would still have 
dreaded the influence of the Dukes of North- 
umberland and Suffolk under such circum- 
stances. While all these things were going 
on in London^ those who favoured the cause 
of the Princess Mary, were exerting themselves 
for her in other parts of the country. She 
was now in Suffolk, and prepared to make her 
escape to Flanders, should Lady Jane Grey 
be established as queen. But this was not 
necessary, for there was a much stronger party 
on the side of Mary, than on that of the Duke 
of Northumberland ; and so in a few days she 
was conducted to London in triumph, and re- 
ceived with the general approbation of the 
people. 

It was no disappointment to Lady Jane to 
retire to her quiet mode of life again, after 
wearing the crown for ten days. She was 
rejoiced that her reign was so soon over ; 
— but unhappily, the matter did not end here. 
The Duke of Northumberland was seized, 
tried for treason, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. Dreadful as his end was, we cannot 
but feel that it was the just punishment of 
his crime; and he gives us an instructive, 
though a very sad example o( the Ceital effects 
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of selfish and unprincipled ambition. The 
Duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane, and Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, were imprisoned also ; Suffolk 
soon obtained his liberty, but his daughter, 
who, to gratify his pride, bad been induced 
to act against her own better judgment, re- 
mained a prisoner in the Tower, and so also 
did her husband. 

A few months after this, an insurrection 
broke out, headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
This rebellion was occasioned by the proposed 
marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain, 
a determined Roman Catholic, which was very 
displeasing to the people. The rebellion how- 
ever was put down, Wyatt was executed, and 
several of his party suffered death also. One 
of these was the Duke of Suffolk himself. 
Lady Jane and her husband were quite inno- 
cent, but being so nearly related to Suffolk, 
they were unjustly considered as sharers in his 
guilt ; and orders were accordingly issued for 
their execution. Lady Jane was not surpri- 
sed when this fatal news reached her. She 
had long expected it, and she could listen to 
the mournful intelligence with calmness and 
composure. She began to arrange her affairs, 
and to take leave of her friends. She wrote a 
farewell letter to her sister in Greek, and this 
she sent, with a Greek Testament, as a d^itv^ 
token of ber love. The Bible had long^^^'^ 
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Lady Jane's best guide and teacher ; she found 
it her support and comfort in the approach of 
death, and her last wish was that it should be^ 
to her beloved sister, the friend and compa- 
nion which it had been to herself. 

When the sad day of execution arrived. Lady 
Jane sent a message to her husband, — a very 
mournful one it was, and yet the only message 
that could give any comfort to either of them 
at such a moment. She could not see him to 
say farewell ; she knew what a meeting that 
would be, and she determined to prevent such 
a trial to their feelings. So she sent him 
word, that though they would never meet 
again in this world, they would soon be toge- 
ther ^^ in a better place and more happy estate.'' 
But notwithstanding this care. Lady Jane 
had to witness that morning a sight which 
might indeed have overcome all the composure 
which she was trying so much to preserve. 
As she stood at the window of the room in 
which she was confined, awaiting her own 
summons, she saw her beloved husband carried 
by on his way to execution. She knew too 
well where he was going; and why. He 
raised his eyes to the window, and gave her 
one sad look, — the last she could ever receive 
from him till, as she said, they should meet 
^^jjjl^ better place, and a more happy estate.'' 
„K^^^wreadful hour passed away, and then 
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another sigbt was seen from the same window 
— ^his headless body being conveyed in a cart 
from the place of execution ! That was more 
than his tender affectionate wife could bear in 
silence. She spoke now^ for her words could 
no longer affect him whom she loved so well ; 
— "O Guildford, Guildford/' she cried, «'the 
antepast is not so bitter that thou hast tasted, 
and which I shall soon taste, as to make my 
flesh tremble ; it is nothing compared to the 
feast of which we shall partake this day in 
Heaven.'' 

And now the time was come for her own 
death. She was soon composed again. She 
shed no tears ; she uttered no word of sorrow, 
no word about the injustice of her death. No ; 
her thoughts were fixed upon better, and holier, 
and brighter things. The few remaining mo- 
ments were spent in prayer ; and when she 
reached the scaffold, she spoke calmly to those 
who stood around, — not to accuse her enemies, 
not to defend herself, — but to acknowledge 
that she had erred and deserved punishment, 
for allowing others to persuade her to do that 
which her own conscience declared to be wrong. 
Lady Jane had learnt, from the religion of the 
Bible, to be humble, and to feel her own sin- 
fulness and weakness ; and so she was more 
ready to blame herself, than to speak harshly 
of those who bad treated her wil\v ^o txvvxsJol 
VOL, ri, J 
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injustice and cruelty. When all was ready, 
she bound a handkerchief round her eyes^ and 
then being led to the block, she quietly laid 
down her head, repeated those beautiful words 
of David, " Lord, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,^' — and so died. Her father was 
executed soon after. Ah, how different his 
feelings must have been when he too came to 
die ; and when, before his own death, he heard 
of this last scene in the life of his child, what 
agony, what remorse of conscience, must he 
have experienced at the thought of the sad 
consequences of his own ambition! 

Lady Jane Grey was not more than seventeen 
years of age at the time of her death, and yet 
how much maturity there was in her character. 
She was learned and accomplished, for she not 
only had a great deal of natural ability, but 
she had received an excellent education. She 
was so fond of study, that she devoted almost 
all her time to reading ; and was often found 
busy over her books when other young people 
were idling or amusing themselves. This was 
one reason why she was so unambitious, and 
so fond of quiet and retirement. With such a 
vwiety of resources in herself, she had little 
temptation to care for the vanities and follies 
of the world. But the best of all her studies, 
was the study of God's word. That it was, 
more than any thing else, made her 
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happy and contented. It taught her how to 
live^ and how to die. It was^ as we have just 
seen^ her comfort in death ; and the last words 
she ever uttered were words of Scripture. 

And now I must tell you how it fared with 
the Protestants and their cause in the reign 
of Queen Mary. This word Protestant is 
perhaps new to you ; it was the name by 
which the friends of the Reformation were dis- 
tinguished^ because they protested against 
the erroneous doctrines of Rome. Mary, as 
you heard before^ was a zealous Papist^ and 
all the fears of her brother Edward were more 
than realized when she came to the throne, 
she soon began to consider in what way Pro- 
testantism could be put down, and Popery 
restored; and her counsellors in this* matter 
were Cardinal Pole^ Oardiner^ Bishop of Win- 
chester^ and Bonner^ Bishop of London^ — all 
rigid Papists. The Cardinal, however, was 
a kind and amiable man; and therefore, though 
he was desirous of carrying out the Queen*s 
wishes, he advised that mild measures only 
should be employed, — not cruelty and perse- 
cution. But the other two thought differently. 
They were naturally harsh and severe men ; 
and it was their opinion that, in order to des^ 
troy Protestantism altogether from England, 
those who professed it must be put to death, 
and burnt as heretics in the flames. Mary 
12 
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agreed with Gardiner and Bonner^ and the 
work of persecution began accordingly. The 
laws which Edward YI. had made respecting 
religion^ were all done away, and others of a 
contrary kind were instituted. Those of the 
Bishops and clergy who adhered to the Roman 
Catholic doctrines were favoured^ and those 
who belonged to the Protestant party were 
watched, sought out, and brought to trial for 
their opinions. The questions usually asked 
persons accused of heresy, were respecting the 
real presence in the sacrament : that is, whe- 
ther the bread were actually changed into the 
real body of Christ, according to the Romish 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. The denial 
of this was generally followed by a sentence 
of condemnation, and then the faithful advo- 
cates for the truth were committed to the 
flames. You may form some idea of the fierce- 
ness of this persecution, when I tell you that, 
in the course of three years, about 270 persons 
were burnt to death as heretics ; and a large 
number also were punished in other ways. 
Among the martyrs were five bishops, and 
twenty-one clergymen, — faithful ministers of 
God's word. Even women and children were 
not spared ; and rich and poor were alike in 
danger, if they were but convicted of holding 
Protestant opinions. 

And now I will give you a few of these sad 
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stories of martyrdom ; for painful as it is to 
dwell upon such a subject^ it will yet be useful 
and instructive for us to do so, if we learn, on 
one band, from the example of these holy men, 
to be zealous for the truths and ready, if need 
be, to suffer for its sake ; and, on the other 
hand, to be thankful that the fires of persecu- 
tion are now extinguished, and that we live 
in a time when we are at liberty to read and 
to hear God's word, none making us afraid. 

The first who suffered under this persccu^ 
tion was Rogers, a clergyman in London, a 
learned as well as a truly good man. When 
danger approached, he was advised for the 
sake of his family, if not for his own, to escape 
into Germany. But Rogers refused ; no doubt 
he thought that duty required him to remain 
where he was ; and so he left the matter in 
the hands of God, and prepared to meet the 
worst, even death itself, if it should be His 
will. — He was soon brought before Gardiner 
and Bonner, and condemned. But the pros- 
pect of death did not deprive him of his calm* 
ness and serenity ; and the very night pre- 
vious to his execution, he was found sleeping 
when his jailors came to summon him. 

You remember how the Apostle Peter once 

slept in prison, when he was expecting to 

suffer death for the truth's sake. Cruel men 

cannot take from the people of God, that 

I 3 
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peace which He only is able to bestow; — 
peace of mind, and very frequently, peace of 
body too. Peter was delivered from prison 
by a mirack ; but it was not so in the case 
we are now talking of. Rogers was taken 
from prison only to be carried to the stake, 
to suffer and to die. Before the fatal moment 
arrived, pardon was offered him, if he would 
recant his opinions ; . but he refused, saying, 
he would gladly lay down his life in testimony 
of the doctrines he had preached ; and so the 
fire was kindled,-— and Rogers perished I 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, suffered 
about the same time. His martyrdom was a 
particularly tedious and painful one; but 
though a promise of pardon was laid before 
him also, he, like Rogers, was unmoved by 
it to recant, or to relinquish the truth. Even 
in his greatest agony, he was heard praying, 
and ediorting the people, until the flames 
prevented him from speaking. His last words 
were, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! ^' and 
then, like holy Stephen, " he fell asleep.*' 

One minister of the gospel named Saun« 
ders, was so full of hope and joy in the pros- 
pect of Heaven, that when he reached the 
stake, he actually embraced it, saying, " Wel- 
come ! the cross of Christ ! welcome ! everlast- 
ing life ; " and another, named Taylor, sang 
Aalms of praise, until one of the guards 
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fitrnck him on the head with his halbert^ and 
60 ended his sofferings. 

Grardiner hoped that these foar executions, 
which I have just mentioned, would put a stop 
to heresy altogether, and that people would 
now be induced to give up their opinions, 
rather thim to suffer so dreadfully on account 
of them. But he was mistaken ; — the number 
of heretics increased rather than diminished ; 
and, being tired of the office of finding them 
out, and punishing them, he referred the mat- 
ter to Bonner. Bonner gladly undertook the 
task. He was indeed sq violent and cruel a man, 
that he actually delighted in inflicting suffering 
upon his prisoners with hisown hands. It is said 
that he once tore out the beard of a weaver who 
refused to renounce his religion, and then held 
his hand in a candle, that he might understand, 
as he told him,8omething of the painof burning. 

You have not forgotten, I hope, the name 
of Latimer, whom I mentioned as a man of 
learning, as well as of piety, in the reign of 
Henry VIII ; nor that of Ridley, Bishop of 
London, the counsellor of young Edward YI. 
on his dying bed« These two men were now 
called upon to end their course by laying down 
their lives for the truth's sake. They suffered 
together at Oxford, bound to the same stake. 
When the fire was just about to be kindled, 
Latimer, who was an aged man, standing up- 
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ful were the consequences of such neglect both 
to herself and others. 

And now there are one or two lessons I 
wish you to learn from this part of our history. 
In the first place^ we see from it how very 
dangerous is the tendency of the Romish reli- 
gion. What a dreadful amount of suffering 
and death did it occasion in the course of one 
short reign ! And it is important for you to 
notice that this is, in fact^ the natural ten- 
dency of the Popish system. The great end 
the church of Rome has in view, is the exten- 
sion of her own power and authority, by 
bringing people into her communion ; and if 
this cannot be effected by mild means, — by 
persuasions and allurements, — she considers 
it quite lawful to employ severity, — persecu- 
tion, and even death itself, — ^to accomplish 
her purposes, when it is possible and expedient 
to do so. Now you know enough of the doc- 
trines of this church, to see that it contains a 
great deal of most dangerous error; and so 
indeed must every system of religion which 
does not draw the rule of its faith from the 
word of God alone, and order its practice in 
accordance with Scripture truth. Oh, then, 
be thankful for that pure religion which you 
have learnt from the Bible ; love and study 
that Bible more and more, and strive really to 
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understand its sacred doctrines^ and to live in 
obedience to its commands. 

But then I must not forget to give you a 
necessary caution here, while we are talking 
on the subject of Popery. When we read of 
such a reign as Mary's^ and the account of the 
sufferings of so many good and holy men, we 
are apt sometimes to feel angry^ and to expn^ss 
a great deal of indignation against those who 
persecuted and killed them. Now this is not 
a right feeling. We should always carefully 
distinguish between princijiles and persons^ — 
between error, and those who hold error. We 
cannot be too strongly opposed to sin and 
error, of all kinds ; — it is well that we should 
be so. But then, we should cherish very dif- 
ferent feelings towards the persom who are 
under their influence. For them we should 
show pity, not anger. We may blame their 
conduct indeed, but we should mourn over 
and pray for them. This is the spirit of the 
gospel ; and if we act and feel differently, we 
act and feel unworthily of that religion of love 
which it is our privilege and happiness to pro- 
fess. Let us always bear in ipind the exhor- 
tation of Christ Himself ; — " Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you." 

K 2 
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A.D. 1558—1603. 

This royal infant. Heaven still move about her. 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land, a thousand, thousand blessings, 
'Which time shall bring to ripeness. She shaJU be 
A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed. * « * • 

« « * « • ^U princely graces 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is. 
With aU the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubl'd on her. Truth shall nurse her; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her ; 
She shall be lov'd and fear'd ; her own shall bless her, 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Grood grows 

with her ; 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety. 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry song of peace to all his neighbours. 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claim their greatness. — Shakbspbarb. 

So it is that our great poet feigns Archbishop 
Cranmer to prophesy of the future glory and 
jorosperity of the infant Elizabeth; and though 
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we must make all due allowanec for poetical 
exaggeration, and also for the partiality of 
Shakespeare for his queen, (for it was in her 
reign that he lived and wrote) vet every Eng- 
lish man^ woman, and child, should love and 
revere the name of Elizabeth, as having brought 
" upon this land, a thousand, thousand bless- 
ings/' She was not indeed so perfect a cha- 
racter as these lines seem to imply. She had, 
like other sovereigns, her faults and her weak- 
nesses, as we shall see in the course of the 
history of her reign; but, notwithstanding 
these, she was a great queen ; a woman of no 
common capacity, and, above all, a firm Pro- 
testant, and a zealous promoter of the cause 
of the Reformation. It is in this last charac- 
ter particularlv that we owe her so much ; for 
she was a powerful instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, of restoring to the country that 
religion which had been so grievously perse- 
cuted in the days of her predecessor. 

Had Elizabeth been the immediate successor 
of Edward the VI, though we might still have 
mourned over the early death of the young 
king, we should not have grieved so much for 
the interests of Protestantism, as we are in- 
clined to do when we look at the intermediate 
reign of Mary. As we think of the number 
of martyrs sacrificed in those few years, we 
are disposed to imagine, that religion must 
K3 
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have sufiSered in consequence very much in- 
deed ; and then we begin to wonder, perhaps, 
why God should allow His own cause so to 
decline and fall. Now, had this really been 
the case, however dark and mysterious it 
might appear, it would yet be our part to 
submit to the wisdom of God, and to acknow- 
ledge that what He permitted must have been 
for the accomplishment of some wise and good 
purpose. But I said something to you of this 
kind not long ago, and therefore I do not 
intend to dwell upon it now ; — it is a different 
truth which I have to impress upon your minds 
to-day. But first, I must say, that all these 
persecutions and martyrdoms had not the effect 
we might have supposed they would have. 
They did not really injure the cause of Protes- 
tantism, nor diminish the number of those 
who were ready to stand up for the truth's 
sake. For as the martyrs fell, others, animated 
by their example, arose to fill their place; 
and thus it happened as with the persecuted 
Israelites in Egypt, — "the more they were 
afflicted, the more they multiplied and grew.' 
And so the great truth that we have to learn 
here is this, — ^that persecution, and sorrow, 
and affliction, are frequently among the means 
which God uses for promoting the success of 
, Ae gospel, both with individuals, and in the 
The cause of religion is very 
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geoerally foand to thrive better in times of 
adversity, than in times of prosperity. 

Now, perhaps, this seems strange to yon ; 
you do not understand how it can be ; and 
yet there is something very similar going on 
in the natural world, which we are accustomed 
to see continually. The trees and herbs, and 
flowers and fruits, — what do they require to 
make them flourish and grow? Not sun* 
shine always; that would weaken and dry 
them up, and then they would soon become 
sickly, and die away altogether. No ; some- 
times rain, and sometimes wind, and some- 
times even the heavy storm is necessary to 
promote their growth and vigour. All these 
tend to freshen and purify them, and to free 
them from blight and disease ; and the wind 
when it blows so roughly, and howls so dis- 
mally in the forest, and shakes the trees as if 
it would tear them up by the very roots,— 
even that boisterous wind does good ; for it 
causes the roots to strike deeper and firmer 
into the ground, and makes the young trees 
stronger than they were before. Now cannot 
you understand that God may act sometimes 
in the same kind of way in the moral world — 
with the cause of religion in general, and with 
His own people in particular ? A long con* 
tinuance of the sun-shine of prosperity is not 
good for any of us. It makes us too easy — 
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too fond of this world ; and then the things 
of eternity are forgotten, and* religion grows 
weak in our hearts, and begins to sicken and 
fade like the plants and flowers in the scorch- 
ing heat of summer. And so God, from time 
to time, sends the storm, and the wind, and 
the tempest, — sorrow, and trouble, and perse- 
cution upon His people, to force them to exer- 
cise their faith more vigorously ; that so they 
may become stronger and firmer, — '^rooted 
and grounded ^^ in Him, and may yield more 
of the fruits of holiness to his honour and 
glory. — But it is now time to return to the 
history, 

Elizabeth was only twenty-five years of age 
when she came to the throne, and yet she had 
already seen a great deal of sorrow and trou- 
ble. When very young, her mother Anne 
Boleyn had, as you remember, been tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and the recollec- 
tion of that sad event must have embittered 
all the young days of Elizabeth's childhood. 
She was brought up a Protestant ; and though 
her love of the Reformation endeared her to 
her brother Edward, it had quite a contrary 
efi'ect upon her sister, who soon began to dis- 
like her, and to treat her unkindly upon that 
very account. 

When Mary became Queen, Elizabeth was 
exposed to the fuU fotce oi \ict 4i&\Aft»&\ire. 
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She was seised upon suspicion of being con- 
cerned in Wyatt's conspiracy; and thongh 
very ill at the time^ was taken prisoner, and 
conveyed to the Tower. There she was treated 
with great severity, confined in a close room, 
and subjected to several examinations from 
Bishop Gardiner and others; but she an- 
swered all their questions with so much adroit- 
ness and discretion, that though they tried 
various arts to entrap her, they could find 
nothing in her to condemn. For a whole 
month however, she was not suffered to 
breathe the fresh air ; and in order to vex and 
annoy her, or else in the vain hope of convert- 
ing her from what her enemies called heresy, 
mass was frequently performed in her room. 
At last she was allowed, as a great favour, to 
walk in the queen's garden ; but always at* 
tended by a guard, who watched every thing 
she said and did. Even a little boy of only 
four years old, who sometimes tried to console 
her, by bringing offerings of flowers, was sent 
away, lest he should be employed as a messen- 
ger to her by some of the suspected party. 
But these early troubles of Elizabeth had 
proved very useful to hen She had learnt 
from them many a lesson of wisdom, and pa- 
tience, and fortitude; and now, when her 
affairs took a different turn, and the death of 
Mary called her from her retirement, and 
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obscurity, and almost disgrace, to the digni- 
ties of royalty, she was the better prepared, 
by the trials she had endured, for the perfor- 
mance of her new duties 

Elizabeth was residing at Hatfield, in Hert- 
fordshire, when she received the news of her 
sister's death, and was acknowledged Queen. 
She soon set ofi^ for London, and entered the 
city amidst shouts of joy from the people, who 
were quite prepared to love and honour her. 
Then she was conducted, according to custom, 
to the Tower. You may imagine what her 
feelings must have been when vshe arrived 
there, — when she found herself in that very 
place in which she had been confined as a 
prisoner, and treated with such cruelty, not 
very long before. How different everything 
was with her now I What a change had taken 
place! There she stood, surrounded with 
pomp and splendour, with all around her ready 
to do her homage, and to pay her every respect 
in their power. Elizabeth felt, as well she 
might, not only happy but thankful, — thank- 
ful to Him who had so wonderfully brought her 
through all her difficulties, to such a state of 
prosperity. She hastened through the various 
rooms and passages; and as soon as she 
reached her own apartments, she fell on her 
knees^ and humbly thanked God who had de- 
liyered her, Uke Daniel from the den of lions. 
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and permitted her to see this joyful and 
happy day. 

And now came Elizabeth's coronation, and 
never before hjid any event been celebrated 
with so much joy and magnificence in the 
great city of London. The Queen was con- 
veyed from her palace at Westminster, to the 
Tower, by water, and a splendid procession 
was appointed to attend her there in barges ; 
for the narrow roads of those days were not 
quite so well adapted for royal processions, as 
the fine broad streets of our more modern 
times. A day or two after this, she was at- 
tended through the city by a number of noble- 
men, and gentlemen, and ladies, on horseback, 
all splendidly attired in velvet, adorned with 
gold and silver. Triumphal arches were erected 
in the principal streets, with allegorical figures 
and representations, and Latin mottos and in- 
scriptions ; and a child was stationed at each, 
to explain the meaning of these hierogliphics 
to the Queen as she proceeded. Elizabeth 
was gratified with all she saw ; but there was 
one part of the pageant that pleased her more 
than any thing else; — as she passed along, 
a child, who was intended to represent Truth, 
stepped forward, and presented her with an 
English Bible. Elizabeth received it with re 
verence, pressed it to her lips and Yvet \v^w\., 
Bud declared aloud, that she cowBi^^t^di ^\^ 
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the most valuable gift that could be presented 
to her, and that she thanked the city more for 
• it than for all the costly adornments that had 
been prepared for her gratification that day. 
The people expressed their love and loyalty 
to their sovereign with tears of joy, when they 
heard her say this. 

Another of these pageants represented a 
personage in royal robes, with a sceptre in Ijer 
hand, and over her head this inscription, — 
" Deborah, the judge and restorer of the house 
of Israel.'' This was intended to intimate 
that the nation considered Elizabeth to be the 
restorer and upholder of the Protestant reli- 
gion in this country, — the faithful guardian of 
truth, and the mother of her aflfectionate sub- 
jects, the people of England. Every body 
tried to show some mark of respect and regard 
to their Queen that day. Even the poor wo- 
men had their little nosegays of flowers to 
present ; and one, who perhaps had nothing 
else to bestow, offered her a branch of rose- 
mary. Elizabeth received all their gifts with 
smiles and thanks, and thus she endeared her- 
self to the people still more. 

The first acts of the reign of Elizabeth, 
showed that she did indeed intend to be the 
restorer and defender of the reformed religion. 
All the acts and statutes of Edward VI. which 
had been set aside during Mary's reign, were 
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ow again enforced. The Liturgy was read 
a the churches in the English language ; 
,he Bible was freely circulated, and a new 
translation of it was soon commenced, and 
quickly completed. The Queen's supremacy 
was insisted upon, and no one who dchied it 
was allowed to hold any public office. The 
bishops therefore who refused to take the re- 
quired oath were deprived of their sees in 
consequence, but they were treated with mild- 
ness and respect. Bonner, who had occasioned 
so many deaths in the previous reign, and was 
very obnoxious to the people, was kept in 
prison during the remainder of his life ; but 
JBlizabeth refused to treat even him with great- 
er severity. The religion of Protestantism, 
— of the fiible, — teaches us to exercise gentle- 
ness and forbearance, not hatred and revenge^ 
towards those who differ from us ; and though 
it is the duty of rulers to maintain the cause 
of truth by enacting righteous laws, and by 
enforcing the observance of those laws, yet to 
allow of persecution on account of religion is 
quite contrary to the spirit of the gospel ; and 
whenever the friends of protestantism have 
been induced, in times of excitement, to ac^ 
with harshness in this respect, they have don 
dishonour to the good cause ; ana their cor 
duct is to be attributed not to religion, bt 
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rather to the natural evil and infirmity of their 
own hearts. 

And now we must leave the aflfairs of the 
Reformation for a while, and this auspicious 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign^ and turn to a 
very different subject, — to one too which will 
show the Queen in a less favourable light 
than hitherto. You may remember I told you 
that though Elizabeth was a great queen, and 
one to whom we owe much, yet she was not 
free from faults and weaknesses. The story 
before us will shew this. What I am going 
to tell you is connected with the affairs of 
Scotland ; it is a long story, and the events 
belonging to it occupied a long series of years, 
but it will interest you more if I relate it all 
at once, and without interruption from other 
matters; and we can return afterwards to 
any thing intervening which it may be neces- 
sary to mention. 

You remember, I dare say, the disputes 
which took place between this country and 
Scotland in the reign of Edward VI., and 
that Mary, the young Queen, was sent for 
education to France, where she was married 
to the prince, afterwards King Francis II. 
The education which Mary received was not 
likely to make her either a wise or a happy 
woman ; and so, though there was much in 
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her that was naturally pleasing and promising, 
she grew up vain and frivolous. 

Some years passed away ; her husband Fran- 
cis died, and the young widow prepared to 
return to Scotland, there to reign as queen. 
A sad day for Mary was that on which she 
left France. Her brightest years had been 
spent there; she loved that country far better 
than her native land, and as she sailed away 
from its shores she wept bitterly, and cried, 
*' Farewell, beloved France, farewell ; I shall 
never see thee more ! " Poor Mary ! could 
she then have foreseen all the trouble and 
sorrow that lay before her, she would have 
felt her departure for Scotland more bitterly 
still ! 

Great changes had taken place in Scotland 
during Mary's absence. The doctrines of the 
Reformation had found their way there, and 
were publicly and powerfully preached, espe- 
cially by the zealous reformer of Scotland, 
John Knox. Mary was, as you know, a papist ; 
and therefore, though she was welcomed with 
joy and a£fection by many on her return, yet 
the Protestant party felt vexed to think, that 
they should not receive from her that support 
which Elizabeth was so ready to bestow on 
those of similar sentiments in England. 

A few years after MaiV s return to Scotland, 
she was married to Lord Darnley, with the con- 
L 2 
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sent, and indeed at the recommendation of her 
cousin Elizabeth. But it was not long before 
Lord Darnley was murdered, in a dreadful and 
somewhat mysterious manner, by order of the 
Earl of Bothwell, who was himself soon after 
married to Mary. All this occasioned a great 
deal of disturbance in Scotland. Mary was 
supposed to have been concerned in the murder 
of her husband ; Bothwell was obliged to fly 
for his life, and she was made a prisoner, and 
confined in Lochleven Castle. Here she re- 
mained nearly a year, and then contrived to 
make her escape. After a great many adven- 
tures which I need not mention, a battle took 
place between her party and that of the Earl 
of Murray, who headed the opposite side. In 
this battle Mary was defeated, and compelled 
to save herself by flight. She then wrote to 
Elizabeth, throwing herself on her compassion, 
asking her assistance, and begging for a refuge 
in England. Elizabeth sent a kind reply. 
She made many fair promises to her unfor- 
tunate cousin, though not, as you will soon see, 
very sincere ones ; and Mary accordingly has- 
tened to England, full of hope in these assur- 
ances. When she arrived, Elizabeth had her 
conveyed to Carlisle, under a pretence of greater 
security, but really from motives of a very dif- 
ferent kind. From the first, Elizabeth had 
felt jealous of the Scottish Queen. She feared 
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Mary might one day prove an enemy and a 
rivals and so she at once determined to keep 
her entirely in ber own power, as a captive in 
the coontry, not as a guest, or a friend. She 
refused to see her ; sent her from one prison 
to another, and at last, confined her in Fothcr- 
ingay Castle, in Northamptonshire, where she 
remained the rest of her life. 

During all this time, Mary made many 
straggles to obtain her liberty ; and she was, 
at last, supposed to have been concerned in a 
conspiracy against Elizabeth. Whether this 
accusation were true or false, it was at least 
made the reason for bringing Mary to a trial, 
and she was condemned, and sentenced to death. 
But it was some time before Elizabeth would 
give the order for her execution ; and when 
she did so, it was with so much hesitation and 
ambiguity, that those who received the order 
hardly knew how to act. The truth was, that 
Elizabeth wished, if possible, to get rid of her 
rival without implicating herself in any share 
of responsibility ; and so she adopted this in* 
sincere and uncertain line of conduct. And thus 
it is that people are often induced to act, when 
they try to do something which is in accordance 
with their wishes, but contrary to the dictates 
of their conscience. The whole behaviour of 
Elizabeth towards her unhappy cousin was full of 
duplicity, and quite unworthy of a great queen, 
L 3 
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an amiable woiuan^ or a kind relative. Mary 
was indeed to blame for many parts of her con- 
duct; but this cannot justify the artifice of 
Elizabeth in first inviting her to England in a 
friendly manner^ and then, when in her power, 
treating her with so much harshness ; and at 
last permitting her to be executed as a crimi- 
nal, without sufficient evidence of her guilt. 
There was much cruelty, and injustice too, in 
all this. 

But you will be interested in hearing some- 
thing of the death of this unhappy queen, for 
whom we cannot but feel pity, notwithstanding 
all her faults and follies. When Mary was 
told that she was to die the next day, she re- 
ceived the sad news calmly, and began to 
arrange her afiairs with great composure, and 
to make her will, and to distribute presents as 
remembrances among her attendants and 
friends. On the morning of the fatal day, she 
arose early, and spent some hours in prayer. 
A great part of Mary's life had been given up 
to vain and frivolous pursuits ; but now, at 
its close, she found, as all people must find, 
that it is only religion that can give peace in 
the prospect of death. But alas, the religion 
to which Mary still clung, was not one able to 
afibrd her real and solid comfort. She did not, 
like Lady Jane Grey when preparing for her 
execution, seek for support only in the word 
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and promises of God. Mary had been taught 
to place her confidence in other things besides 
these, — ^in Romish superstitions — which could 
not profit^ nor do her any real good. 

At last came the summons for the execution. 
Mary arose, and walked calmly forward, hold- 
ing, in one hand, a book of prayers, and in the 
other, a crucifix, which she kissed with rever- 
ence and affection. When she came to the 
scaffold, she bade a tender farewell to those 
around, and desired her friends not to weep, 
because she was going to leave this world of 
sin and vanity, which was full of trouble and 
misery. She declared that she had never 
sought the life of Elizabeth, and asked God 
to forgive those who had determined to take 
hers. Then she repeated in Latin some of the 
penitential psalms; and having afiectionately 
embraced her weeping female attendants, and 
still holding the crucifix in her hand, she pre- 
pared to receive the fatal blow of the execu- 
tioner, saying, ^^My God, 1 have hoped in 
Thee, I commit myself to Thy hands." 

So died the beautiful and unhappy Mary 
Queen of Scotland. Her story is a very sad 
one, — one upon which we cannot dwell with 
any satisfaction. But as we may learn some- 
thing from every person's history, of whatever 
nature that history may be, let us try to find 
something to instruct us here. 
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I think we may trace a good deal of Mary^s. 
misery to her early life, — to her education and 
pursuits when very young. She was beautiful 
and accomplished; and, on these accounts, 
much flattered during her residence in the 
French court, where such things were more 
highly valued than solid worth and acquire- 
ments. All this was very pleasing to the 
young queen at the time, but it was a great 
injury to her afterwards. She grew so vain, 
so accustomed to be admired, and to think 
highly of herself, that her mind became com- 
pletely engrossed with the trifles of life, and 
acquired no strength to enable her to act well 
when the time came for encountering trials or 
performing duties. You remember how dif- 
ferent it was in the case of Elizabeth. Early 
troubles and difficulties were as beneficial to 
her, in the formation of a strong and powerful 
character, as early flattery and prosperity were 
hurtful to Mary, in producing in her a frivo- 
lous and undisciplined turn of mind. And 
then, when we remember that no sound reli- 
gious principles were ever implanted in the 
youthful Queen of Scotland, and that she 
went forth into the world with no better guide 
than her own wayward heart and ill-directed 
affections, we cannot wonder that she fell into so 
many subsequent evils and sins. All this shows 
us how very important it is to form and cultivate 
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good principles in early life, and to endeavour 
80 to regulate the mind, and the affections, 
and the feelings, as to enable us rightly and 
wisely to go through those duties which may 
be before us. It is for parents and teachers 
to inculcate right habits in those under their 
care ; but then there is work for the young 
themselves also. They must be willing to lis- 
ten, to attend, to obey, and to use their own 
efforts towards the formation of a really good 
and noble character, or the endeavours of their 
most anxious friends will be of little avail. 
The wise man says, '' Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain.^' Mary found the truth of these 
words. Happy would it have been for her, had 
she known from her own experience the truth 
of the latter part of the verse also, ''The woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised/' 

When Elizabeth heard of Mary^s death, she 
gave way to the greatest appearances of sor- 
row, and of anger also, — blaming those who 
had received from herself the order for the 
execution of the unhappy Queen, because they 
had acted upon it so speedily. For some time 
she would allow none of her ministers to come 
near her; she drove them all away, saying, that 
they had been guilty of a grievous crime, in 
putting to death hor dear sister and kinswoman, 
contrary to her own fixed purpose, as they 
themselves very well knew. Then she wrote 
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a letter of condolence to James, the son of 
the unfortunate Mary, now king of Scotland, 
and told him that her grief was excessive, when 
she heard of his mother's death : that though 
Mary deserved the sentence which had been 
passed, yet it was never intended to carry it 
into execution; and she ended, by assuring 
James how much she loved him, and how sin- 
cerely she desired his welfare. And then, in 
order to assure the young king of Scotland, 
that these things were her real feelings and 
sentiments in the matter, she most ungene- 
rously caused Davison, the Secretary to whom 
the order for Mary's execution had been en- 
trusted, to be brought to trial for the crime 
she affirmed he had committed in acting ac- 
cording to that order. Davison was afraid of 
displeasing the Queen still more, and of involv- 
ing himself in further difficulties, if he re- 
sisted, or asserted his innocence. He thought 
it best, therefore, to acknowledge that he had 
done wrong, and to express his penitence ; but 
notwithstanding this, he was confined in pri- 
son for a long time, and then sentenced to pay 
a very heavy fine which reduced him almost to 
beggary. AH this duplicity, for such it was, on 
Elizabeth^s part, did not deceive James. At first 
he was exceedingly angry, and could by no 
means forgive or forget the cruelty and injustice 
which his mother had experienced ; by degrees 
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however, he became appeased, and the two coun- 
tries, and the two sovereigns, were once more 
restored to a state of peace. But we can 
hardly suppose that Elizabeth could, from that 
time, have enjoyed much tranquillity of con- 
science, when she reflected upon her own con- 
duct towards Mary, and upon the deceitful 
manner in which she had endeavoured to dis- 
guise it. The whole story is indeed a blot 
upon Elizabeth's fame ; it cannot be excused, 
nor concealed; and so it must remain, to teach 
us another humbling lesson of the weakness 
and sinfulness of human nature ; to show us 
the necessity of seeking help from a higher 
power than our own, and of asking God to 
cleanse us " from secret faults,^' and also to 
keep us back from '' presumptuous sins.'' 

But let us now turn to a more pleasing part 
of Elizabeth's history. I told you that it is 
to her protestant character, which led her to 
take such a decided part in the spread of the 
reformed religion, that we owe so much ; and 
the principles which she held made her a 
blessing, not to England only, but to other 
countries also. Many parts of Europe were 
at this time suffering from persecution, as vio- 
lent as that which had raged in our own land 
daring the reign of Mary. In the course of 
the years which we have just glanced over, 
civil war had broken out in France, in conse- 
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quence of the diflference of religion in the two 
parties ; and the Protestants in the Nether- 
lands were feeling the cruelty of Philip II, 
under whose dominion they had fallen at the 
abdication of his father, the Emperor Charles 
V. In this time of trouble, the persecuted 
protestants looked to the great Queen Elizabeth 
for protection, and this she was quite ready 
and willing to bestow. She gave assistance to 
the reformed party in France ; and charitably 
received the afflicted fugitives from Flanders, 
offering them a place of refuge on her English 
shores. An act of kindness is never lost to 
those who perform it, and so it proved now. 
Elizabeth, and her country too, gained consider- 
able benefit from this benevolent treatment of 
the French and Flemish refugees"; for they 
brought with them several arts and manufac- 
tures, hitherto imperfectly known in England, 
and so became the means of effecting great 
improvements in various branches of trade and 
commerce. 

Philip II, king of Spain, whom I just now 
mentioned, had been the husband of Queen 
Mary, and, like her, he was a most determined 
Papist. He disliked Elizabeth on many ac- 
counts ; — he was jealous of her power, and 
he hated her religion; and he now determined 
to send a very large naval force to England, 
with the intention of invading and conquer- 
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ing the country. This great fleet consisted of 
130 vessels, many of which were larger than 
any that had ever before been used in Europe. 
On board these ships, were 19,295 soldiers, 
and 8,456 mariners; they were well furnished 
with arms, and had provisions enough for 
several months* subsistence. The cjq^edition 
received the especial blessing of the Pope, at 
whose suggestion it was in a great measure 
undertaken, and it sailed from the coast of 
Spain, with the most confident hope of suc- 
cess, and bearing the title of ''The Invincible 
Armada/' 

And now, what was queen Elizabeth to do 
to avoid this threatening danger ? She heard 
of the formidable preparations of the king of 
Spain without dismay, and then prepared to 
meet them with great coolness and wisdom. 
Her naval forces were indeed fewer in number 
than her enemy's; but she had very brave 
sailors, and very skilful commanders ; so she 
had not much cause for fear on that account. 
Her soldiers were more numerous, though 
they were inferior in point of discipline to 
those of Spain. However, Elizabeth assembled 
them, and stationed different bodies of troops 
around the southern coast, that they might be 
in readiness to oppose the landing of the 
Spaniards. The command of the navy was 
given to Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
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under him served Drake, Hawkins^ and Fro- 
bisher, — all very brave and gallant seamen. 

When her forces were assembled, and due 
preparations had been made for the expected 
invasion, Elizabeth determined to animate the 
minds of the soldiers by her own presence and 
example ; so she went to the camp at Tilbury, 
in Essex, where the main body of the troops 
where collected together, and then, mounted 
on horseback, she rode through the lines, 
speaking so cheerfully to the men that they 
all felt inspired with courage and ardour at 
the sight of their brave queen. I am sure 
you will like to hear part of the speech which 
she addressed to the soldiers, as they all stood 
before her on that celebrated occasion. 

" My loving people,"' she began, *'we have 
been persuaded by some that are careful for 
our safety, to take heed how we commit our- 
selves to armed multitudes, for fear of treach- 
ery; but, I assure you, I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithflil and loving people. 
I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God, I have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the good will and loyal hearts of 
my subjects; and I am come among you at 
this time, resolved, in the midst and heat of 
the battle, to live or die amongst you all ; to 
lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, 
and tor my people, my honour and my blood. 
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even in tbe dost. I know I have bat the body 
of a weak and feeble woman ; but I have the 
heart of a king, — and a king of England too ; 
— and think scorn that any prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of my realms, 
to which, rather than any dishonour should 
grow by me, I myself will take up arms ; I 
myself will be your general, judge^ and re- 
warder of every one of your virtues in the field. 
I know already, by your forwardness^ that you 
have deserved rewards and crowns; and assure 
you, on the word of a prince, they shall be 
duly paid you. In the meantime, mv lieu- 
tenant-general shall be in my stead; not 
doubting, by your obedience to my general, by 
your concord in the camp, and your valour in 
the field, we shall shortly have a famous victory 
over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 
and of my people.'^ — Can you not imagine what 
efiect such a speech must have had upon the 
minds of the soldiers, and how ardently they 
must now have desired to obey the commands, 
and deserve the praise of their noble queen ? 

And now let us travel as far as Spain, and 
see what is going on there all this time. The 
preparations were made, and the day fixed for 
the departure of the fleet, when the admiral to 
whom the command of the expedition had been 
entrusted, was taken ill, and died. It was 
necessary therefore to appoint another to take 
M 2 
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his place^ and Philip fixed upon the Duke of 
Medina^ who was not^ however, equal in skill 
to the one whom he had just lost. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned some delay, and it was 
several days after the time at first fixed, when 
the ships sailed from Lisbon. Another disas- 
ter soon occurred. A heavy storm burst upon 
them before they had proceeded far ; and this 
injured some of the vessels so much as to 
occasion another delay, that they might be re- 
paired, and made fit for the voyage. Mean- 
time the English were watching attentively for 
the first sight of the enemy ; and when the 
Spanish fleet appeared in the Channel, Lord 
Howard was quite prepared with his plans of 
attack. Several encounters took place ; and 
as the English sailors were far more skilful on 
the sea than the Spanish were, they contrived 
to do much injury to the enemy^s vessels, 
without receiving any themselves. The Ar- 
mada now moved on nearer to the English 
coast, and had arrived near Dunkirk, when a 
sudden calm prevented the ships from proceed- 
ing any farther. So the three fleets, — those 
of the Spanish, the English, and the Dutch, 
who were united with the English on this occa- 
sion, remained quietly, side by side, without 
attempting to attack one another for a whole 
day. But when night came, a breeze sprang 
vp, and then Lord Howard determined to try 
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a new expedient for annoying his Spanish 
foes. He filled some vessels with sulphur 
and pitch, set them on fire, and then let the 
wind drive them among the ships of the Span- 
ish fleet. This occasioned, as you may suppose, 
a great deal of alarm and confusion in the Ar- 
mada ; and when morning dawned, it was found 
that several of the vessels had been so much 
injured as to be unfit for further use. That day, 
a fierce battle took place^ which lasted from four 
o'clock in the morning until six at night. Both 
parties fought with great bravery, but the 
Spanish sufiered so much loss, that the Duke 
of Medina began to despair of success, and to 
think of giving up the attempt upon England, 
and returning as he best could to Spain. He 
took a northerly direction^ intending to sail 
round the British Isles, but while still near the 
coast, another storm arose, and a most tremen- 
dous one it was. The EngUsh returned home 
without much injuiy, but the Spaniards fared 
very differently. Many of their ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks of Norway ; some 
were sunk in the ocean, and others were lost 
on the Scotch coast. A second storm over- 
took them from the west, and drove several 
more of their vessels on the shores of Ireland. 
Numbers of the sailors and soldiers were 
drowned or shipwrecked, and only a email 
remnant of vessels and men reached Spain, of 
M 3 
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all that mighty armament which had been so 
boastingly called ^' the Invincible Armada/' 
The return of the surviving mariners and their 
shattered vessels^ formed a melancholy contrast 
to the splendour and pride of their de{)arture. 
The whole country of Spain was now in a 
state of mourning; for almost every family of 
rank had lost some relative in that disastrous 
expedition ; and Philip found it necessary to 
restrain and limit this general mournings lest 
the universal sorrow should have an injurious 
effect upon the minds of his people. 

But all this time, general joy and thankful- 
ness prevailed throughout England and Hol- 
land ; — ^joy, not indeed on account of the ruin 
of their enemies^ but because of their own 
deliverance ; and thankfulness for the success 
which had crowned their efforts for safety and 
preservation. Both countries testified their 
gratitude in the way in which Christian coun- 
tries should do; — they appointed days for 
public thanksgiving to God for their deliver- 
ance. Elizabeth herself rode to St. FauVa 
Cathedral in a triumphal chariot^ surrounded by 
her nobles and ministers, and amidst the flags 
and colours that had been taken from the 
enemy ; and on each side the streets were ar- 
ranged multitudes of happy citizens, who salu- 
ted her with shouts of joy and thankfulness as 
she passed along. In Holland, medals were 
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struck in remembrance of tbe events on which 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet was repre- 
sented^ with this inscription, '' Jehovah blew, 
and they were scattered.'' — And these feelings 
of joy and gratitude were not confined to Eng- 
land and Holland. All Europe, — all the pro- 
testant part of Europe at least, — shared in the 
general rejoicing ; for it was well known that, 
had Philip succeeded in his enterprise against 
England, he would have attacked other Protest- 
ant states also, and endeavoured to destroy the 
reformed religion from every country of Europe. 
Such is the story,— the wonderful story we 
may call it^ — of the Spanish expedition, which 
so alarmed every heart in the summer of 1588; 
and we will not leave it without pausing for a 
moment, to remember the goodness of God in 
interfering, in such a remarkable manner, for 
the deliverance of our beloved country. Many 
long years have passed away since that memor- 
able time ; but we ought not, even in these 
days, to forget the mercy which our nation 
then received. We must bear in mind, that it 
was a mercy which affected not only the tem- 
poral prosperity of England, but the more im- 
portant concerns of religion also ; and that the 
deliverance was owing, in a very great measure, 
to providential occurrences over which Eliza- 
beth, with all her prudence, and foresight, and 
courage, could have no control. I mean the 
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circumstance of those violent storms taking 
place, which first delayed the departure of the 
Spanish fleet, and afterwards so completely 
destroyed it, as to render any further attack 
upon England quite impossible. Elizabeth 
acted nobly and rightly throughout this matter; 
and she did so in two ways ; first, by making 
every preparation for the defence of her country 
which she judged necessary, and which God 
was pleased to bless as the means, the human 
instrumentality, used for preservation ; and 
secondly, by ascribing the final success and 
deliverance, not to herself, nor to her soldiers 
and her sailors, but to Him who had blown 
with His winds, and scattered the enemy ; thus 
publicly testifying her gratitude for such a 
great and signal national mercy. 

We have not for a long time heard any thing 
of the affairs of Ireland. That country had, 
as you know, been in the possession of Eng- 
land for more than four hundred years, — from 
the time of its conquest Iby Henry II. But 
the Irish were still very far from being consi- 
dered a part of this nation, and were treated 
rather as enemies, than as friends and fellow- 
subjects. Little had been done, either intel- 
lectually or morally, to bring them out of their 
state of ignorance and barbarism. They re- 
ceived no benefit from the English laws, and 
the improvements which had reached other 
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countries^ had not yet been permitted to ex- 
tend to them. It was no wonder, therefore^ 
that frequent rebellious broke out in Ireland, 
and that the governors who were sent there 
from time to time, should have much di£Sculty 
in reducing the people to order and obedience. 
At the period of which we are now speak- 
ing, a very dangerous rebellion had taken 
place in Ireland, headed by Hugh O'Neile, 
Earl of Tyrone, and it was necessary to send 
over an army to quell it. The charge of the 
undertaking was committed to the Earl of 
Essex, a young nobleman who was a great 
favourite with the Queen ; and she gave him 
full power to carry on or to terminate the war 
as he himself pleased. But Essex did not 
conduct the business in a way to satisfy Eliza* 
beth. He made peace with Tj'rone upon very 
disadvantageous terms; and was even sus- 
pected of holding correspondence with, and 
improperly favouring the enemy. This made 
Elizabeth exceedingly angry, for she was natur- 
ally warm and impetuous in her temper. She 
soon let Essex know how much displeased she 
was ; but, at the same time, she commanded 
him to remain in Ireland till he received fur- 
ther orders. Instead of doing this, however, 
he returned home immediately, rushed into 
the presence of the Queen, and threw himself 
on his knees before her. Elizabeth received 
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him better than he had feared; but she had not 
forgotten his offence; and she ordered him to be 
kept in custody for a time^ and had him examined 
by the couucd. This treatment lessened the 
feeling of respect and affection which Essex had 
for his Queen ; and he began to act towards her 
in a very disloyal manner^ and even to join in 
a conspiracy against her government* For this 
crime, he was brought to trial, and condemned. 
But the Queen, notwithstanding all her dis- 
pleasure, still felt a great regard for Essex. 
After she had signed the warrant for his execu* 
tion, she countermanded the order; then again, 
she determined on his death, and once more 
relented. At last the command was finally 
given, and the unhappy earl perished on the 
scaffold. When he was actually dead, the 
Queen bitterly regretted what she had done; 
and a circumstance which occurred when it 
was too late to be of any use, distressed her 
so much that she never recovered from the 
effects of her grief* I must now tell you what 
this circumstance was. 

At the time that the Earl of Essex was in the 
greatest favour with the Queen, she had given 
him a ring, and desired him, if ever he should 
be in distress, or if ever he wished to ask any 
thing of her, to send her that ring, and then 
his request should be immediately granted. 
After his condemnation, Elizabeth had fully 
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expected that Essex woald s^-ail himself of 
this permission; and she had hoped, hoar after 
hour^ to see this ring broaght to her, with a 
petition for his life, which she woald very 
gladly have granted. Bat nothing of the kind 
appeared ; and so, as I told yoa, the fatal day 
came^ and the exeeation took place. No peti- 
tion for pardon had been received, and there- 
fore no mitigation of the sentence had been 
bestowed. 

Some time had passed since the death of 
Essex, when Elizabeth one day received a mes* 
sage from the Coantess of Nottingham, saying 
that she was dying, and that she had aomc 
thing on her conscience which she desired to 
confess to the Queen. No doubt Elizabeth 
was surprised at the message, but she hastened 
to attend the summons. Ilie Countess was 
lying very ill on her bed, when the Queen en« 
tered the room. She entreated her to approach; 
and then producing a ring, she placed it in 
Elizabeth's hand. It was the well-known ring 
which the Queen had herself given to the earl 
of Essex 1 The Countess confessed, that Essex 
had sent it to her after his condemnation^ 
with an earnest desire that she would deliver 
it to the Queen, as a sign that he implored 
forgiveness. But this the Countess had n^- 
lected to do ; for, knowing that her hnsband was 
an enemy of Essex, she was afraid of acting in 
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any way that might induce the Queen to par- 
don him. Thus the commission had been left 
unfulfilled^ and the unhappy earl had in conse- 

2uence suffered execution. But now that the 
)ountess of Nottingham was herself d3ring; her 
conscience reproached her for this act of cruelty. 
She felt that she had^ in some degree at least, 
occasioned the death of Essex^ and she could 
not die in peace until she had confessed her 
guilt to the Queen, and entreated forgiveness. 
Dreadful indeed was the scene which took 
place in the chamber of the unhappy Countess 
that day. There she lay, dying, stung with 
the reproaches of conscience, at a time when 
she would feel them most keenly ; and there 
stood Elizabeth, — examining the ring, recog- 
nizing it as that which she had given to her 
poor lost favourite, which she had so confidently 
expected he would send to her in his distress, 
and had so wondered never to receive. Now, 
that strange mystery was explained ; but ex- 
plained too late ; — ^Essex was dead, — fallen a 
victim to the hard-heartedness and treachery 
of the woman who now lay dying before her. 
Elizabeth's anger was roused. She reproached 
the Countess most bitterly, and even shook 
her in her rage ; and then, declaring that she 
never could, and never would forgive her, she 
rushed out of the room. 

Elizabeth never recovered from the shock 
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which she received that day. She retired to 
her room ; and there she remained in deep 
griefy her eyes fixed, her hands on her lips ; 
and when asked a question^ she replied only by 
groans and sighs. She refused food and medi- 
cine^ and sought to be alone, and to be un- 
disturbed by earthly things. It was soon evi- 
dent that the Queen was dying; and when 
those around hinted this to her, and the 
Bishops who were in attendance, advised her 
to direct her thoughts to God, she told them 
that she had already done so. Then she was 
questioned about her successor ; for she had 
no nearer relation to inherit her crown than 
James of Scotland; and her short answer was^ 
" No base person, but a king ; '^ which was 
understood to signify the king of Scotland. 
She was again asked to assure her ministers 
that it was he whom she intended, bv raising 
her hand, if she could not speak ; ana this she 
did. Her few remaining hours were spent in 
silent devotion ; she then fell asleep, and awoke 
only to breathe her last. She was nearly seventy 
years of age when she died, and had reigned 
forty-four. 

I think you will agree with me, that there 
is something very melancholy in this death of 
Queen Elizabeth. As we stand, as it were, be- 
side her, and see her lying upon her couch, 
looking so sad, and answering the questions 
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addressed to her only by a sigh or a groan, — . 
we feel that this is not the end we shoulf^ 
have expected to read of a great and a good 
qaeen. 

Now, if we look back at the life and charac- 
ter of Elizabeth, we may be able, perhaps, to 
account, in some measure at least, for all this. 
She was, as we have seen, a great queen. She 
was a firm protestant ; she was a zealous pro- 
moter of the reformed faith among her own 
people, and she was ever ready to support the 
cause of truth in other nations also ; and so 
she was an instrument of effecting much and 
general good. And yet, if we look at her 
private life, we shall find reason to fear that 
Elizabeth was not, after all, a truly religious 
woman. We do not see in her those good 
fruits, by which alone we can form a judgment 
respecting the real character and principles. 
We have had many instances of her jealousy, 
and pride, and passion ; we have found them 
getting the better of her other and nobler feel- 
ings, and leading her to the commission even 
of dreadful crimes ; and to the very last she 
appears to have been under the influence ot 
these unchristian tempers. Now, as death ap- 
proached, we may imagine such remembrances 
to haive roshed into her mind ; and then she 
; htve felt that, with much knowledge of 
I right, much respect for true religion. 
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and much effort to promote its cause by her 
public acts^ her own heart and life had been 
little indeed under the influence of real Chris- 
tianity. These are awful thoughts for a death- 
bedy — sad reflections for a dying person, whe- 
ther that person be high or low^ rich or poor, 
the great Queen Elizabeth, or one of the 
meanest and most ignorant of her subjects. 
Thoughts like these were enough to cloud her 
brow, and to sadden her heart. But it is not 
possible for us to know what passed in her 
mind in the solemn, quiet hours of sickness 
and sorrow. Let us hope, that when, in an- 
swer to the advice given her to direct her 
thoughts to God and heavenly things, she re- 
plied that she had already done so, she spoke 
truly and sincerely; and that, whatever her 
past life might have been, however inconsistent 
with the religion she professed, yet, ere death 
took her away from her earthly kingdom, she 
had been taught to seek and to find a title to 
that inheritance which is *' incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.'' 

Queen Elizabeth was the last of the line of 
Tudor, which commenced, as you know, with 
her grandfather, Henry VII. It will therefore 
be well, perhaps, in this place, to say a little 
about. the manners and customs which pre- 
vailed in England at the close of the sixteenth 
N 2 
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centary^ just as we have done before at some 
other stated periods. 

The country was still in a state of semi- 
barbarism in many respects, — that is, compared 
with the refinement of modem days ; though 
considerable improvements of all kinds had 
taken place since the times of the civil wars 
of York and Lancaster. The people, for in- 
stance, were still fond of wild and cruel sports, 
such as bear-baiting, and bull-baiting ; they 
loved noise and excitement ; and even their 
music was of a loud and inharmonious descrip* 
tion. The Queen herself used to listen, during 
her meals, with much satisfaction, to the sound 
of twelve trumpets, and two kettle-drums, and 
an indefinite number of fifes and cornets which 
made the great hall ring for an hour together. 
And then, the meals of those days were very 
different from ours, in other respects, besides 
the music which enlivened them. Breakfast 
was seldom thought of, or, if it were, it con- 
sisted only of a slice of bread, and a glass of 
ale j for the luxuries of tea and coffee were as 
yet unknown. However, as eleven was the 
hour for dinner, the morning meal was cer- 
tainly not so essential for the good folks of 
Elizabeth*s time as it is for ourselves. Supper 
was served at about five o'clock; and most 
people went to bed at nine or ten, and rose 
very early in the morning. 
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The style of dress too, was not at all like 
ours. Ladies began now to appear in very 
fine clothes and ornaments. They wore large 
showy velvet bonnets^ stiff petticoats, and long- 
waisted bodices^ such as we see in old fashioned 
pictures of the beauties of those days ; pocket 
handkerchiefs adorned with gold and silver^ and 
a variety of chains and bracelets. Woollen 
and silk stockings were first introduced in 
Elizabeth's reign. A pair of black knitted silk 
ones were presented to the Queen, and she 
liked them so much, that she would never 
afterwards wear the cloth stockings to which 
she had been accustomed before. Needles 
were now in common use; and pins added 
very much to the neatness of the ladies' ap- 
pearance, and formed a good substitute for the 
clasps and skewers of wood and brass, gold or 
silver, which had hitherto been employed to 
fasten the various parts of the dresses. Young 
men also, studied finery and ornament. They 
adorned their ears with jewels and ribbons; 
and the curious high-pointed hats which were 
worn, were sometimes decorated with gold and 
silver, or precious stones. Beards were not 
suffered to be so long as formerly ; and the 
hair was cut close and short on the top of the 
head, and allowed to grow long at the sides. 
So much for dress and fashion. As to luxu- 
ries^ and conveniences for moving about, they 

N 5 
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were not mach employed. Coaches however 
had just been introduced; and Elizabeth used 
to appear in one on public occasions^ instead 
of riding on horse-back behind her chamber- 
Iain^ as had been the former custom. 

Literature and learning were held in very 
great honour in Elizabeth's reign. The queen 
herself was learned ; she was well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin, and sometimes would 
deliver a Latin speech on public occasions^ 
without difficulty or previous preparation. 
Great and clever men abounded in her time. 
They were so numerous that I cannot tell you 
of one half of them ; but you should be ac- 
quainted with a few, at least, of the most distin- 
guished names. 

As naval commanders, you have already 
heard of Lord Howard, and of those who 
served under him in the expedition against the 
Spanish Armada. One of these was Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, who sailed more than once round 
the world, and wrote an entertaining account 
of his voyages. Then there was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who discovered Virginia, in America, 
and so named it in honour of the. Maiden 
Queen. Raleigh was a great favourite of Eli- 
zabeth, and he had obtained her favour in a 
very singular manner. It happened, one day, 
that she was about to cross a street which was 
eovered with mud, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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who was standing by, dressed in a handsome 
cloak, instantly threw it off, and spread it 
before his sovereign, for her to walk upon, that 
she might not wet nor soil her robes. Such 
an act of politeness was not likely to pass by 
unnoticed and unrewarded by Queen Eliza- 
beth. We shall have more to say about Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the next reign. 

The great statesmen were Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, the Queen's prime minister ; the Earl 
of Leicester; and Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Among the learned men, I must mention Sir 
Roger Ascham, who was the tutor of both 
Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey; and 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is much celebrated for 
his writings. There were also many good as 
well as learned divines in Elizabeth's reign ; 
and of these we should particularly remember 
Bishop Jewell and Richard Hooker, to whose 
works religion in general, and the Church of 
England in particular, owes a great deal. And 
then, not to weary you with many more names, 
I will only add that two celebrated poets 
adroned the times of this Queen, — the great 
Shakesfieare, with whom you are already in 
some degree acquainted ; and Spenser, whose 
works are less generally known and read. Per- 
haps you may remember, however, that a quo- 
tation from him headed one of our early chap- 
ters ; and no doubt you were amused, if not 
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puzzled, at the quaint spelling and peculiar 
modes of expression in those lines. Spenser 
was a native of Ireland^ and a sufferer in that 
rebellion which, you recollect^ occasioned the 
ruin of the unfortunate Earl of Essex. The 
poet was obliged to escape from his house^ in 
consequence of the expected attack of a party 
of the rebels. But though he secured the 
greater part of his family^ he was unable, in 
the hurry of the flighty to rescue one of his 
children, who lay unconsciously sleeping in 
its cradle ; — the rebels set fire to the house, 
and the poor little infant perished in the 
flames. The grief which Spenser suffered 
from these calamitous events so preyed upon 
his mind, that he died a few months a^r, 
while still in the prime of his life and genius. 
Spenser's chief poem is called the " Faery 
Queene.*^ There are passages in it of great 
beauty ; but from the obscurity of the story, 
as well as from the peculiarity of the language, 
you would perhaps find it rather diflScult to 
comprehend at present. He was a thoughtful, 
we may hope a religious man ; and his verses 
are often filled with reflections on the« changes 
and vanity of this passing world, and the 
blessedness and security of Heaven. We will 
close our present chapter with an extract of 
this kind ; and let us hope that, as this great 
poet experienced much of the mutability of 
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ife which is expressed in those lines, so he 
Iso experienced the peace of that state in 
rhich '* all shall rest eternally. 

Then gin I think on that which Nature said, 
Of that same time when no more change shall be ; 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmly staid 
Upon the pillars of Eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutability. 
For all that moveth doth in change delight; 
But henceforth all shall rest eternally ; 
With Him that is the God of Sabbath hight ; 
Oh, that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabbath's 
sight. 



XXIX. " GUNPOWDER, TREASON, AND 
PLOT." 

A.D. 1603-1625. 

The azure vault, the crystall circles bright. 

The gleaming fiery torches powder'd there ; 
the changing round, the shining beamie light. 

The sad and branded fyres, the monsters fair ; 
The prodigies appearing in the aire ; 

The rending thunder, and the blustering winds, 
The foules in hue, and shape, and nature rare. 

The pretty notes the wing'd musician finds ; 
In earth, the savourie flowres, the metall'd mines. 

The wholsum herbs, the hautie pleasant trees ; 
The silver streams, the beasts of sundrie kinds. 

The bounded waves, and fishes of the seas, — 
All these, for teaching man, the Lord did frame, 
To do His will, whose glory shines in thame. 

King James I. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by James^ son of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 
He was the next heir to the throne, being 
great-grandson of Henry VII.; and, as you 
will remember, Elizabeth had, on her death- 
bed, named him as her successor. He was 
king of Scotland, as well as of England ; so 
that, from this time, t\\e Vwo eo\i\iU\£^ were 
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united under one sovereign. James had been 
brought up a Protestant^ and was sincerely at- 
tached to the reformed religion; he was a 
studious and a learned man too, and a poet 
moreover, as you will have observed ; — ^but he 
had not that capacity for government, and 
that political wisdom, for which Queen Eliza- 
beth was 80 distinguished. 

But though James was received with great 
approbation by the people in general, there 
was one party so strongly opposed to him, as 
to form a conspiracy against his life and go- 
vernment in the very commencement of his 
reign ; — this was the Romish party. The 
story of the Gunpowder Plot is so well known, 
and so associated with our earliest recollections 
of the 5th of November, that you will guess 
directly that it is to that conspiracy to which 
I am now referring. You are, I dare say, al- 
ready acquainted with the story^; but I must, 
nevertheless, give you a little sketch of the 
principal facts connected with it. 

The first suggester of the plot, in this 
country, was a gentleman of the name of 
Catesby. With him were joined Sir Henry 
Percy, Sir Everard Digby, and several others ; 
and the principal person employed to execute 
the plan formed, was the celebrated Guy 
Fawkes. The object of the plot was to des- 
troy at once the king, his «sona, axvdi \)ck^ V^^ 
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houses of Parliament ; and to place upon the 
throne the little Princess Elizabeth, whom 
they intended to educate as a Roman Catholic. 
The means by which the conspirators planned 
to accomplish all this, were most barbarous 
and cruel. They hired a cellar, partly filled 
with coals, just beneath the Parliament-house, 
and concealed within it several barrels of gun- 
powder. Then they arranged, that on the 
day of the meeting of Parliament, this gun- 
powder should be set on fire ; and they de- 
signed, in the tremendous explosion, to destroy 
not only the Lords and Commons, but also 
the king, the queen, and the prince of Wales, 
all of whom were expected to be present on 
that occasion ; the younger prince was to be 
seized and assassinated ; and the princess Eliza- 
beth declared Queen. All this was duly de- 
cided upon ; every preparation for its accom- 
plishment was made; and the day, the fifth 
day of November, fixed for the purpose, was 
close at hand, when, by a remarkable inter- 
position of Providence, the whole scheme was 
discovered and frustrated. 

About twenty persons were in the secret, 
and for nearly a year and a half, not one of 
them suflFered that secret to transpire ; but as 
the day approached, one of the conspirators be- 
gan to feel exceedingly uneasy as to the fate of 
n friend of his, Lord Mon\.ea^^,^\vQ'^ci>3ld^ in 
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all probability^ be in the Parliament-house on 
the day of its meeting, and so share in the 
general ruin. It was natural for him to wish 
to save his friend ; but how could he do so 
without implicating his fellow-conspirators, or 
discovering the plot contrary to the promise 
of secrecy ? This was a difficult and painful 
point to decide, and when decided, a still 
more difficult matter to accomplish. However, 
about ten days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, Lord Monteagle received a letter from 
a person unknown ; it was brought to him by 
a stranger, who disappeared as soon as he had 
delivered it, and from whom therefore, no in- 
formation could be obtained. Lord Mont- 
eagle hastily opened the mysterious communi- 
cation, and read as follows : — 

''My Lord. — Stay away from this Parlia- 
ment, for God and man have concurred to 
punish the wickedness of these times. And 
think not slightly of this advertisement, but 
retire into the country, where you may expect 
the event in safety. For though there be no 
appearance of any stir, yet I say they will 
receive a terrible blow this Parliament, and 
yet they will not see who hurts them. This 
counsel is not to be contemned, because it 
may do you good, and can do you no harm ; 
for the danger is past as soon as you have 
burnt this letter,^' 

VOL, II. n 
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Yoa will not wonder that Lord Monteagk 
felt puzzled at the contents of this epistle. He 
read it to himself again and again to little pur* 
pose^ and then took it to the Secretary of state, 
Lord Salisbury. He too^ was unable to un- 
derstand the hidden meaning of the expres- 
sions; but he thought it right to lay it before 
the king and his council. They all read it^ 
and were all alarmed at the threatened danger, 
though for a long time none of them could 
guess what that danger might be. At last, 
James himself began to comprehend something 
of the dark meaning of the mysterious com- 
munication. He suspected^ that some danger 
was to be apprehended from gunpowder^ and 
advised that, at all events, the vaults be- 
neath the Parliament House should be in- 
spected. The charge of this investigation was 
entrusted to the Duke of Suffolk, the Lord 
Chamberlain; but he judged it best not to 
attempt a search until the very night before 
the meeting of Parliament. On that evening, 
he went, with suitable attendants, to the vaults, 
and there discovered a man dressed in a doak 
and boots, with a dark lantern in his hand. 
This man was none other than Guy Fawkes, 
who was just making the final preparations for 
the explosion of the train of gunpowder on the 
following day. He was immediately seized; 
and though at first he tried to evade the ques- 
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tioos asked him, his guilt was too manifest for 
him loDg to attempt concealment ; for matches, 
and other combustibles, were found in his 
pockets. The whole design was soon dis- 
covered, and Fawkes was brought before the 
council. Instead of showing any sense of fear 
or shame, however, he boldly told the officers 
of justice that, had he succeeded in blowing 
up them and himself too, he should have been 
happy, and that all he lamented was the failure 
of the enterprize, — not his own danger and 
punishment. He made known the names of 
his accomplices, and search was accordingly 
commenced for them. Catesby* Percy, and 
Digby, had fled into Warwickshire ; but they 
were pursued there, and soon discovered. The 
inhabitants of the country around were ready 
to take part against them, and the conspirators 
therefore fled to Holbeach House, determined 
to defend themselves as long as they could, and 
to fight for their lives. But it so happened, 
that a spark fell upon some gunpowder laid 
out to dry near the spot ; an explosion ensued, 
which so injured some of the conspirators, that 
the remainder of them thought it best to open 
the gates, and encounter the multitude assem- 
bled around the house. A dreadful slaughter 
followed ; several were killed immediately ; 
others fell fighting, covered with wounds; the 
survivors were taken prisoners, counc^^^ ^a 
02 
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London^ tried, condemned^ and hanged. Guy 
Fawkes too was executed ; only a few of the 
least guilty experienced mercy from the king. 
Thus remarkably was this dangerous con- 
spiracy discovered, and put down. We may 
be reminded here, of that other signal deliver- 
ance, in the reign of Elizabeth, from the attempt 
of the king of Spain ; and as we add one and 
another mercy to the long catalogue of national 
blessings which we have from time to time re- 
ceived, fresh reason is afforded us for offering 
thanks and praise tojHim who was the GreatPre- 
server in them all. Aud youknow, that weare^in 
an especial manner, invited to do this in reference 
to the event we commemorate on the fifth of 
November. As often as that morning dawns 
upon us, we are summoned to the house of 
God, there to recal to mind our past mercies ; 
and in the beautiful service appointed for the 
day, publicly to " yield our unfeigned thanks 
and praise for the wonderful and mighty 
deliverance of our most gracious sovereign 
King James I., the Queen, the Prince, and all 
the Royal Branches ; with the Nobility, Clergy, 
and Commons of England then assembled in 
Parliament." And then, we are taught to ac- 
knowledge, that from this unnatural conspi- 
racy, not our merit, but God's mercy ; not our 
foresight, but his providence delivered us ; and 
therefore, we add, " Not unto us, O Lord, not 
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unto US, but unto tby name be ascribed all 
honour and glory, in all churches of the saints^ 
from generation to generation/' 

This is the right, the best way of celebrat- 
ing the fifth of November. Old custo\Q has 
indeed established many other ways of remem- 
bering it, by holiday festivities, and bon-fires, 
and fire -works, and noisy games and merri- 
ment ; but though mirth, under due restric- 
tions, is far from prohibited on such an occa- 
sion, it should never shut out or supersede 
those serious reflections which belong so pro- 
perly to a day like this. And there is another 
thing to be guarded against on the fifth of 
November, besides forgetfulness of past mer- 
cies. Some people are inclined to cherish 
unkindly feelings ai that time, — feelings of re- 
venge and bitterness towards those misguided 
conspirators particularly, and towards all Pa- 
pists universally, — forgetting that distinction 
of which I was speaking the other day — the 
distinction between principles and persons-*- 
which we should always be careM to preserve. 
Let us bear in mind, that while we remember 
the danger, and are thankful for the deliver- 
ance, we must not give way to any expressions 
of hatred towards those deluded men who 
formed that dreadful plot under the sad iiiflu- 
ence of a religion of superstition and cc\ielt^. 
We are reminded, in the GospeV iot VX\fc ^^^ ^^ 
3 
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November^ that the spirit of Christianity is 
one of love ; and that instead of calling for 
vengeance on the heads of our enemies^ we 
should imitate the example of Him who came 
*^not to destroy men's lives, but to save them.'* 
Whenever, then, we are warned, by past events, 
of the fearful evils with which the Romish 
system is associated, let us pray for those who 
are still unhappily under its influence, and 
beseech God to bring them out of darkness 
and error, into the light and truth of a pure 
and scriptural faith. 

And now, James, being safe from danger^ 
began to attend to his subjects, and to the 
afiairs of his kingdom. I told you that he 
was not a very skilful governor ; but some of 
his measures were good, and he was particu- 
larly successful in his negotiations for the 
hitherto neglected country of Ireland. Eliza- 
beth had put down insurrection, and reduced 
the rebels to obedience ; but James did more, 
— he endeavoured to improve the people by 
milder measures. He established English laws 
among them, and caused them to be instructed 
in useful arts and manufactures ; and thus 
they were brought into a state of greater com- 
fort and civilization than they had yet enjoyed. 
Cdonies from England and Scotland were sent 
into the province of Ulster, which had, since 
the rebellion, fallen under the power of the 
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English crown; and by them the land was 
divided into shares, cultivated^ built upon, 
and inhabited ; so that the north of Irelandj 
which had formerly been the most barbarous^ 
now became the most civilized portion of the 
whole country. 

But here let us leave, for the present, the 
general affairs of the country, and say some- 
thing of the history of an individual who was 
one of the most celebrated men in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, — I mean, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. You have already heard his name, 
and you will remember how he first gained 
the favour of Elizabeth by a well-timed act of 
courtesy and politeness. He experienced treat- 
ment of a very different kind in the subsequent 
part of his life. In the beginning of James's 
reign, he was accused of forming a conspiracy 
to subvert the government, the particulars of 
which are not very distinctly known. For 
this conspiracy however, Raleigh was tried, 
and sentenced to death, without, as it appears, 
sufficient ground for condemnation. His sen- 
tence was not followed by immediate execution, 
but he was confined as a prisoner in the Tower, 
and there he remained for the long period of 
fifteen years. Raleigh was not idle during 
that time. He did not give way to the indo- 
lence of hopeless grief, but resolutely em- 
ployed himself in a work wlvida, ^i^ \i^\^^^^> 
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would be pleasant and useful to future genera- 
tions. This work was a History of the World, 
a book full of research and learning of all 
kinds. The occupation of Raleigh was useful 
to himself at the time, as well as to his fellow- 
countrymen in after years. It not only be- 
guiled his long solitary hours, and gave a 
pleasant turn to his thoughts, but it interested 
others in his behalf, and people in general felt 
pity for a man who, with such talents, and 
genius, and industry, was condemned to pass 
year after year of his life within the walls of 
a prison. 

James himself began at last to think that 
it would be advantageous to employ his 
prisoner in an expedition, for which he was 
well fitted, to the gold mines of Guiana in 
South America. Raleigh had already made a 
voyage round the world, and was therefore 
likely to accomplish the undertaking according 
to the king's wishes ; and the prospect of ob- 
taining wealth was an inducement, a selfish 
one certainly, to set him free for a while, and 
permit him to go on this expedition. James 
did not, however, grant Raleigh a pardon; and 
he gave him a strict charge to make no hostile 
attempts upon the settlements of the Spaniards, 
who had possessed themselves of large terri- 
tories in America ; for a marriage had been 
planned between the Prince of Wales and the 
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Infanta, and therefore it was deemed necessary 
to continue on good terms with the king of 
Spain. 

Raleigh accordingly commenced his voyage, 
and, in due time, reached the place of destina- 
tion. But when there, a dispute unhappily 
arose, between Baleigh^s party and the Span- 
iards, in which his own son was slain, and 
also the Spanish governor, who was related to 
Gondomar, at that time an ambassador resi- 
dent in the court of London. As soon as 
Raleigh returned to England, he was arrested, 
and again committed to the Tower. Gondomar 
violently demanded vengeance, and James offered 
to deliver up the unfortunate Raleigh to the 
mercy of the king of Spain. This was de- 
clined ; but it was determined that the former 
sentence pronounced against Raleigh should 
be carried into effect, and that he should 
suffer execution in London. 

After sentence of death had been pronoun- 
ced, Raleigh returned to his prison, and while 
there, awaiting the day of execution, he still 
continued engaged with his History. He had 
brought it down nearly to the time of the 
Christian Era, when its completion was pre- 
vented by the sad termination of the life of its 
illustrious author. The last lines written when 
he was in the immediate prospect of deoXli^ 
contain mncb beauty, and 1 am svxie ^wv.'^^ 
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read them with melancholy pleasure and in- 
terest. They are these : — " It is death alone 
that can suddenly make man know himself: 
he tells the proud and insolent that they are 
but abjects^ and humbles them at the instant^ 
makes them cry, complain^ and repent ; yea 
even to hate their forepast happiness. He 
takes the account of the rich, and proves him 
a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath interest 
in nothing but in the gravel that fills his 
mouth. He holds a glass before the eyes of 
the most beautiful, and makes them see their 
deformity and rottenness, and they acknow- 
ledge it. O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! 
Whom none could advise, thou hast persuad- 
ed ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
alone hast cast out of the world, and despised. 
Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, — HicjaceL'^ 

The day of execution arrived, and Raleigh 
was conducted to the scaffold. His calmness 
never forsook him ; and when he had made all 
the last sad preparations with perfect compo- 
sure, he asked to see the axe which was so soon 
to end his life. He took it in his hand, passed 
his fingers along the keen edge, and then, re- 
turning it to the executioner, he remarked with a 
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smile^ ''This is a sharp medicine, bat it will cure 
all diiseases/' The executioner offered to bind a 
handkerchief around his eyes, but he refused, 
saying, " Think you I fear the shadow of the 
axe, when I fear not the axe itself? " Then 
laying his head on the block, he stretched out 
his hands as the fatal signal, and with two 
strokes his head was severed from his body. 

The people were much displeased with the 
execution of this great and talented man ; they 
justly thought, that it was a base and cruel act 
first to confine Raleigh for a period of fifteen 
years, and then to execute on him a sentence 
which had been pronounced so long before, 
for the sole purpose of satisfying and concilia- 
ting the King of Spain. We will end this sad 
story, with some affecting lines which Raleigh 
wrote on the blank leaf of his Bible the night 
before his death. They will show you that 
he was a poet as well as a fine prose writer. 

Ev*!! such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. 

, And now I must tell you a little about the 
family of James, and his domestic history. 
His wife was the Princess Anne of Denmark ; 
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they had several children^ but only three lived 
to grow up. Henry^ the eldest, was an ami- 
able, high-spirited prince ; he was much be 
loved by the people, and gave fair promise, by 
his early talents and acquirements, of one day 
becoming a great and a good king. But it 
proved otherwise. Prince Henry died before 
his father, and thus his younger brother, 
Charles, became the heir of the English throne. 
Charles was a mild and gentle boy, meek and 
timid ; and he seemed far more fitted for pri- 
vate life than for the government of a great 
kingdom. The Princess Elizabeth was mar- 
ried to Frederick, the Count Palatine, and 
James had been for some time negociating, as 
I said before, for an alliance between his son 
Charles and the Infanta of Spain. There 
was much that was faulty in the manner in 
which James conducted the education of this 
young prince. Mild and yielding as Charles 
was by nature, it was especially necessary, for 
the formation and strengthening of his cha- 
racter, that he should be guided by wise and 
good companions, — such as might give a right 
bias to his opinions and dispositions* But 
his father was not sufficiently careful on this 
point. The chief friend of the Prince, at this 
time, was the Duke of Buckingham, a man in 
no way calculated to improve or benefit him. 
But Buckingham was a great favourite with 
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the king^ and exercised considerable inflaence 
over him, as well as over the Prince of Wales. 
Buckingham and Charles formed a scheme 
of going over together to Spain, in order to 
pay a visit to the court of Madrid, and to 
bring back the young Infanta ; and, with 
some difficulty^ they gained the king's leave 
to undertake the journey. James consented 
to the plan; then he threw objections and 
difficulties in the way^ and wished to withdraw 
his permission. But the persuasions and self- 
will of Buckingham finally prevailed^ and he 
and the young prince set out accordingly. 
They travelled through France in disguise, 
and under feigned names ; spent a short time 
in Paris, where Charles saw the Princess 
Henrietta, the daughter of the French king, 
and then proceeded to the Spanish court. 
This singular expedition, however, ended in a 
manner very different from that which had 
been expected The behaviour of Buckingham 
gave great offence at Madrid; and he deter- 
mined, in consequence of the dislike expressed 
to him there, to do all in his power to break off 
the proposed match with the Infanta; and such 
was the influence he had obtained, that this 
favourite scheme, which James had been plan- 
ning so long, was actually given up, and pro- 
posals of marriage with the Prince of Wales 
were made to Henrietta of Tftaxice. 1V\^ 

VOZ, II. p 
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lady was a Roman Catholic ; and the union 
which took place between her and Charles, 
soon after his accession to the throne, proved 
a source of much trouble to the nation in after 
years. 

James did not long survive the rupture with 
the court of Spain. He died, after a short 
illness, in the year 1625. In his last words 
to his son, he exhorted him to be tenderly 
affectionate to his wife, but to preserve consis- 
tency in religion, and protect the interests of 
the Church of England. 

Before we leave James I, I must mention to 
you an important event, and give you some 
account of a celebrated person, — both con- 
nected with the reign of this king. The event 
is the publication of the Bible, — the English. 
Bible — as it now appears among us in this 
country. I am sure you will agree with me 
that such an event was an important one. 

From time to time, we have heard of trans- 
lations of parts or of the whole of the Scrip- 
tures, which were, at various periods, under- 
taken in England. You remember the early 
labours of the venerable Bede, and of King 
Alfred; the later efforts of Wickliffe; the re- 
markable story of Tyndale's Testament ; and 
the subsequent completion of the Bible of 
Miles Coverdale, under the sanction and ap- 
proval of Henry VIII. And you will under- 
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etand too, from the occasional specimens yon 
have seen of the English language in different 
ages, that these freah translations became ne- 
cessary as time passed on; — becaase, when 
knowledge and literature extended^ new words 
and expressions were introduced, and old 
words and expressions grew obsolete, and were 
no Icmger clearly understood by the people. 
By the reign of James I, however, the English 
hmguage had become very much what it is at 
present ; and we find that the version of the 
Scriptures which we now read, contains but 
few words which are not perfectly familiar to 
modem ears. 

If you turn to the Preface of your Bible, 
you will see that it was at the desire and by 
the order of James, that this great work of re- 
translating the Scriptures was undertaken and 
accomplished. The labour was divided among 
several learned and able men, in order that 
each part might have due time and attention 
bestowed upon it ; the whole was then care- 
fully revised, that it might be rendered as far 
as jpossible in accordance with the original 
Heorew and Ghreek ; and at last it issued forth, 
as perfect perhaps as any work can be, in 
which the hand of man has been concerned. 
And while those who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity, still continue to study the word of 
God in the inspired originals, for their own 
P2 
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benefit^ and for the instruction of others^ thank- 
ful should we be for this faithful^ though unin- 
spiredy translation of the sacred oracles^ which 
all in the land may now read in their native 
tongue ; and which^ if read aright^ will guide 
them safely through this worlds and conduct 
them to that better and happier state^ in which 
even the Bible itself will be needed no more. 

And as^ day by day^ you take this book in 
your hand^ and study its pages, think of all 
the labour and all the suffering which have 
been expended^ to procure such a privilege for 
you. Think of the days of persecution, when 
to read or to possess the Bible was considered 
a crime, and when the flames were kindled in 
London to consume the sacred book itself. 
And then surely you will be thankful for the 
blessing you possess, and will be able to 
enter into the feelings of the pious translators^ 
when they said, in the preface to which I before 
alluded, " Among all our joys, there was no 
one that more filled our hearts, than the 
blessed continuance of the preaching of God's 
sacred word among us, which is that inestima- 
ble treasure which excelleth all the riches of 
the earth ; because the fruit thereof extendeth 
itself, not only to the time spent in this transi- 
tory world, but directeth and disposeth men 
unto that eternal happiness which is alone in 
heaven." 
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Bat I told you there was a celebrated ii^fo» 
to be meDtioned in connection with James's 
reign^ as well as an important event. That 
person was Francis Bacon. He was the son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and when quite a boy, he 
displayed so much genius and maturity of 
mind, that the Queen was accustomed to call 
bim her young lord keeper. Children often 
show yery soon the bent of their characters, 
ind give indications of what may be expected 
of them in after-life. Young Bacon certainly 
did. It is related of him, that, when playing 
with his companions near his father's house, 
in St. James's Park, his attention was far more 
ftttracted by a singular echo which he noticed 
there, than by his boyish diversions, and he 
Bet his mind to work to investigate the cause. 
Before he was twelve years old, he became in- 
terested in philosophical and metaphysical 
Bubjects. — Such was the beginning of the man 
who was afterwards considered one of the 
fathers of modem science. 

Bacon rose to the office of Lord Chancellor, 
in the reign of James I, and subsequently he 
was created Baron Yerulam, and Viscount St. 
A.lbans. He was distinguished^ both as a 
statesman and as a philosopher, and was the 
author of several learned and scientific books. 
His writings are remarkable for their beauty of 
P 3 
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language, as well as for their ideas^ and as you 
may like to have in your recollection a me- 
morial of this great man^ I will give yon an 
extract or two from some of his Essays. — The 
following are his remarks on the sabject of 
truth. 

''The knowledge of truths which is the 
presence of it ; and the belief of truth, which 
IS the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of 
human nature. The first creature of God^ in 
the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and 
his sabbath work, ever since, is the illumina- 
tion of his Spirit. First, he breathed light upon 
the face of the matter or chaos; then he breathed 
light into the face of man; and still he breatheth 
and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. 
The poet saith excellently well, ' It is a plea- 
sure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships 
tossed upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in 
the window of a castle, and to see a battle, 
and the adventures of it below ; but no plea- 
sure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth, and to see the errors 
and wanderings, and mists and tempests, in the 
vale below ; ' so always that this prospect be 
.with pity, and not with swelling or pride. 
Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth." 
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Another extract I will give you is on ** Wis^ 
dom for a man*8 self; '' — that is, that kind of 
wisdom which is treasured up for selfish pur- 
poses, not for the good of others. Bacon says, 
*' It is a poor centre of a man^s actions, — ^him- 
self. It is right earth ; for that only stands 
fast upon his own centre ; whereas all things 
that have affinity with the heavens, move upon 
the centre of another which they benefit. 

'^Wisdom for a man's self, is, in many 
branches thereof, a depraved thing. It is the 
wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a 
house sometime before it fall. It is the wis- 
dom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him. It is 
the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour." 

Bacon was accustomed to remark, ^'that the 
kingdom of science, like the kingdom of God, 
could only be entered in the character of a 
child ; ^' and that '^ a blind man in the right 
road, would outstrip a swift runner in a wrong 
one.'' In his studies, it was his habit to seek 
direction from One wiser than himself, and the 
following prayer, which he wrote for students, 
showed the spirit of humility in which he 
carried on those pursuits in which he was so . 
successful 

'^To God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit, we pour forth most \i\3i\x^\& ^"^^^ 
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hearty supplications; that be, remembering 
tbe calamities of mankind, and the pilgrimage 
of this oar life, in which we wear out days 
bad and evil, would please to open to us new 
refreshments, out of the fountains of his good- 
ness, for the alleviating our miseries. This 
also we humbly and earnestly beg, — that hu- 
man things may not prejudice such as are di- 
vine ; neither, that from the unlocking of the 
gates of sense, and the kindling of a greater 
natural light, anything of incredulity, or intel- 
lectual night, may arise in our minds towards 
divine mysteries. But rather, that by our 
minds thoroughly cleansed and purged from 
fancy and vanities, and yet subject and per- 
fectly given up to the divine oracles, there may 
be given unto faith, the things that are faith^s.'' 

It would be pleasant indeed, if we could ' 
look back upon the memory of this distin- 
guished man, who wrote so well and so rightly, 
without any reflection of a painful kind, — any 
remembrance which must take away from our 
admiration of his character. But there are, 
unhappily, associated with the name of Bacon, 
certain things which must lead us to fear that 
his practice was not always consistent with 
his principles. He was convicted of having 
acted in a manner unworthy of a great man, 
and especially of a Christian, by taking bribes 
to a very large amount in his judicial capacity. 
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In consequence of the charges brought against 
him, he was sentenced to a heavy fine, to be 
imprisoned during the king's pleasure, and to 
be for ever disqualified Arom holding any pub- 
lic office or employment. Bacon indeed denied 
the truth of the accusations with which he 
was charged ; and declared that he never had a 
bribe or a reward in his eye, or in his thoughts. 
It had long been the custom, a wrong one cer- 
tainly, for presents to be offered to the Lord 
Chancellor ; and it was urged in Bacon's de- 
fence, that he had only acted as others had 

. done ; that the gifts he received had been 
given openly, and in the presence of witnesses ; 
and that ^'though gifts rendered him sus- 
pected for injustice, yet never any decree made 
by him was reversed as unjust.'' All this 

'^ may in some measure palliate his guilt, but it 
cannot wholly excuse him. We know that 
the Bible, which Bacon studied, not only com- 
mands us to ** abhor that which is evil/' but 
even to '* abstain from all appearance of evil.'' 
Had this celebrated man been more careful to 
attend to that injunction, his enemies would 
not have ventured to accuse him as they did ; 
and his friends would not have had to lament 
his humiliating fall from his former high 
position. 

Bacon was however liberated after three 
iays' imprisonment in the Towet \ \i^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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released from the fine which the House of 
Lords had imposed ; and some months after^ 
he received pardon from the king. The re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to literary and 
philosophical pursuits^ and it is remarkable 
that his death at last was the consequence of 
his zeal in the cause of science. 

While travelling one day in spring, when 
the ground was covered with snow^ the thought 
struck him, that perhaps flesh might be pre- 
served in snow as well as in salt ; and he deter- 
mined to try the experiment immediately. 
Accordingly he alighted from the carriage, aiid. 
having purchased a fowl of a poor woman^ he 
proceeded to stuff the body of the bird with 
snow. The chill which this operation occa- 
sioned, produced an illness which, in a few 
days, terminated the philosopher's life. He^ 
died in the year 1626, when about 65 years old. 



XXX. A SAD PAGE IN ENGLISH 
fflSTORY. 

A.D. 1625-1649. 

We too are friends to loyalty. We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds. 

And reigns content within them ; him we lerve 

Freely and with delight, who leaves us free ; 

But recollecting still that he is man. 

We trust him not too far. King though he be 

And king in England too, he may be weak. 

And vain enough to be ambitious still. 

Mmy exercise amiss his proper powers. 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant. 

He is ours. 
To administer, to guard, f adorn the state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are his. 
To serve him nobly in the common cause. 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

COWPBB. 

?BOM what yon have already heard of Charles^ 
md of his early training, you may suppose 
hat, amiable and gentle as he was, he was 
lardly likely to become a wise and firm king. 
le was still under the influence of the unprin- 
ipledDuke of Buckingham, who soon brought 
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him into a great deal of trouble and vexation. 
One of the first acts of Buckingham, was to in- 
volve the country in a war with France. This 
occasioned consideraable expense to the nation^ 
without producing any good effects; he naturally 
became disliked by the people^ as the occasion 
of the evils from which they suffered^ and re- 
monstrances on his ill-conduct were made by 
the Commons in Parliament. 

Soon after this, Buckingham had occasion 
to go to Portsmouth^ upon some matters con- 
nected with the fleet and the army. While 
there, and engaged in conversation with one of 
tbe colonels^ he felt a sudden blow^ and per- 
ceived that he had been stabbed by some un- 
known hand among the crowd that surrounded 
him. He cried out that he was killed^ drew 
the knife from the fatal wound^ and almost 
immediately expired. A general confusion 
followed; and for some time, no one knew 
how or by whom the murder had been com- 
mitted ; but, at last^ a hat was discovered, to 
which was sewn a paper containing the remon- 
strance of the Commons against Buckingham, 
and declaring him to be the enemy of the 
country. It was concluded therefore, that this 
hat belonged to the assassin. Presently a man 
was seen quietly walking before the door, with- 
out a hat. Some one called out, " There is 
the man who killed the Duke." ''Where ? — 
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which is he ? '^ cried the people. The stnmger 
turned rounds and calmly replied^ " I am he." 
Several, in the heat of the moment, rushed upon 
him with drawn swords ; he made no effort to 
defend himself; and when they asked him who 
he was, and who had sent him to commit that 
dreadM murder, he replied, that he acted by 
himself alone, to satisfy the impulse of bis 
conscience. This singular person was found to 
be a man named Felton, who had served in the 
armv under the command of the Duke of 
Buckingham. He was of a peculiar tempera- 
ment of mind, and having heard the general 
complaints of the nation against Buckingham, 
he had worked himself up to imagine that he 
was appointed by Heaven to deliver his country 
from so wicked a man, and to fall a sacrifice 
in the attempt. 

But the death of Buckingham did not pro- 
duce much effect in turning the minds of the 
Commons towards the king. Charles had 
indeed been doing exceedingly wrong, in ille- 
gally levying certain taxes without the con- 
sent of his Parliament. This act gave great 
offence, and was one cause, amongst many, of 
the subsequent evils of which we shall soon 
hear. The Commons complained of the ille- 
gality of the proceeding, and then Charles sent 
immediately to dissolve Parliament ; and he did 
not call another for the space o5 €\<es«vi ^^'w.'s** 

VOL, II, Q 
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There were other reasons for discontent. — 
. You remember the marriage of Charles with 
the Princess Henrietta of France. She was a 
Roman Catholic ; and when she came to this 
country^ a number of priests and attendants, of 
her own religion, accompanied her. Now had 
the king felt and acted rightly in regard to 
religion, — ^had he reaUy seen the importance of 
preserving the Protestant faith pure, both in 
his own family, and among his subjects, — ^he 
would never have consented to such a connec- 
tion. But his yielding temper led him un- 
happily in this matter, as in many more, to act 
in accordance with the persuasions of others, 
instead of exercising his own judgment. No 
wonder that the people, who still had the evil 
effects of Popery fresh before their minds, 
should look forward with alarm to the influence 
of Roman Catholics residing in the court 

But this was not all. The Bishop of London 
at that time, was Dr. Laud, who afterwards 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was 
a learned, and, in a certain sense, a religious 
man. He was most zealous for what he con- 
sidered the welfare and interest of the Church 
of England; and he exercised his influence 
with the king, for the purpose of promoting and 
carrying out what he considered right. But 
though Laud was by profession a Protestant, 
his views were, in many respects, so very much 
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like those of the Romish Churchy that fresh 
fears were entertained by some parties in the 
country on this aceount, as well as in regard to 
the more decided Popish influence of the 
Queen's friends and attendants at court. Laud 
strongly insisted upon the observance of cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies in public worship, 
many of which were quite contrary to the sim- 
plicity of religioui and in accordance with the 
forms of the Church of Rome. At the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, for instance, as he 
approached the communion table^ he made many 
low bows, particularly when coming to that part 
of the table on which were placed the bread 
and wine. And then, after reading the prayers 
appointed^ he would gaze for a moment on the 
bread, retreat a step or two, and again bow 
towards it ; as though, according to the Romish 
doctrine, he considered it to be something more 
than mere bread, — the emblem only of the 
body of Christ, — as we are taught scripturally 
to receive it. The same ceremony was per- 
formed too with the consecrated wine. The 
Communion Table was called an altar, in order 
to imply that a sacrifice was actually offered 
when the Lord's Supper was celebrated. In 
ill this, one of the chief objects of Laud was 
unduly to raise his own office, and to exalt his 
authority even above that of the king. 

Some time before, a court had been estab- 
Q2 
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lished called the Star Chamber. Before this 
court, persons were brought, frequently on 
slight accusations, and condemned to very 
cruel and unjust penalties. The party opposed 
to all the innovations in the Church of which 
we have been speaking, and who were afraid of 
making the slightest approach to any thing like 
Romish rites and ceremonies, were known by 
the name of Puritans. This party came par- 
ticularly under the severity of the Star Cham- 
ber, through the influence of Laud. One 
gentleman, named Frynne, who had certainly 
shown too much violence* in the cause, though 
his intentions were probably right, was sen- 
tenced to lose his ears ; and others were sub- 
jected to similar or equally barbarous punish- 
ments. 

The government of Charles was still more 
unpopular in Scotland than it was in England. 
Great offence was given there, by an attempt 
made to oblige the people to adopt our book of 
Common Prayer, to which they objected very 
strongly, as they had hitherto been unaccus- 
tomed to the use of any form in public wor- 
ship. Many of the Scotch united together in 
a covenant to oppose the introduction of no- 
velties in religion, and the disputes which 
this occasioned led to arms being taken up on 
both sides. That part of the kingdom, there- 
fore, was in a state of turmoil. As to Ireland, 
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the management of affairs there was entrusted 
to the Earl of Strafford. He was a man of 
extraordinary ability, but as he was on the 
side of Charles and Laud, he was much dis- 
liked by the opposite party. 

A new parliament was assembledi after an 
intenrali as I told yon, of several years. When 
the Commons once more came into power, 
they determined to exercise it ; and n(5w they, 
in their torn, began to act with undue severity 
and harshness. It generally happens in times 
of excitement, when feeling overpowers judg- 
ment, that while some go wrong by acting in 
one direction, others go equally wrong by 
acting in a direction exactly contrary ; for it 
is by no means true, that the opposite of wrong 
is always right. And so it was now. The 
error of Charles and Laud consisted in raising 
the authority of the church too high, and in 
introducing certain rites and ceremonies which 
approached very nearly to Romanism. The 
error of the Commons, many of whom were 
Puritans, and of the dissenting party gene- 
rally, consisted in resisting these innovations 
with too great violence, in condemning every 
thing done by the opposite side without justice 
or discrimination, and in rejecting all rites 
and forms in religion, even those which were 
not only harmless, but useful, proper, and 
scriptural, and in accordance with the precept 
Q 3 
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which bids us do all things^ in the church a8 
well as in the world, ^^ decently and in order." 
The Puritans no doubt did some good for the 
cause of religion by their vigour and zeal, bat 
too often, during this period, their zeal was 
" not according to knowledge/' 

One of the first acts of the Commons was 
to restore to liberty and favour those who had 
unjustly suffered for their resistance to Charles s 
illegal measures, especially that respecting the 
levying of taxes ; and then they proceeded 
against Strafford and Archbishop Laud. Laud 
was committed to custody, and remained for 
a long time a prisoner in the Tower. Strafford 
was brought to trial upon a variety of charges, 
none of which were founded in truth and jus- 
tice. He was condemned and sentenced for 
treason, by his unjust and cruel enemies, one 
of the chief of whom was Sir Henry Vane, 
the Secretary of the House of Commons. 
Charles hesitated for a time, before he could 
consent to the execution of a man whom he 
really valued. But, as usual, he was over- 
powered by those of stronger and more deter- 
mined wills than himself ; the fatal step was 
taken, and a messenger was sent to Strafford, 
to bid him prepare for death in three days I 
He was surprised when the intelligence was 
brought to him. He had supposed, that his 
royal master would never allow him to die so 
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HDJostly ; and starting up, in the bitterness of- 
feeling at the moment, he exclaimed, ^'Fat 
not your trast in princes, nor in any son of 
man, for there is no help in them." But his 
calmness soon returned, and he was then able 
to make the necessary arrangement of his affairs 
with his usual composure. 

On the appointed day, Strafford was led to 
execution. As he passed under the window of 
the room in which Laud was confined, he 
paused, and glanced upwards to take a last 
farewell of his old and beloved friend. The 
aged Archbishop came to the window, and 
with tears pronounced his blessing ; then, quite 
overpowered with the effort, he fell back into 
the arms of his attendants. Strafford reached 
the scaffold, and there he spoke gently and 
calmly to those who stood by. After bidding 
farewell to his relatives and friends, he added, 
— "And now, I have nigh done. One stroke 
will make my wife a widow, my dear children 
fatherless, deprive my poor servants of an in- 
dulgent master, and separate me from my 
affectionate brother and all my friends ! But 
let God be to you and them all in all.'' And 
then, having prepared himself for the block, he 
said, " I thank God, that I am no wise afraid 
of death, nor am daunted with any terrors ; 
but do as cheerfully lay down my head at this 
time, as ever I did when going \.o x^^^^^'' 
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He did so ; one blow from the executioner fol- 
lowed^ and all was over ! 

The next act of the Parliament was of a very 
different kind^ — the abolition of the court of 
Star Chamber which had committed so many 
cruelties ; an act in which every friend of jus- 
tice could not but rejoice. Charles then went 
to Scotland, to settle matters in that country, 
and to endeavour to conciliate the people, and 
bring them to better terms. But you will see, 
from what we have been saying, that the dis- 
putes between Charles and his Parliament and 
subjects were not likely to end very amicably. 
Indeed things were becoming worse and worse 
every day ; and, at last, for it is not necessary 
for us to enter into the particulars of this part 
of the history, open hostilities broke out. A 
civil war commenced, headed, on one side, by 
Charles himself, and those who still supported 
him ; and, on the other, by the Parliament, 
and by those who joined in the wish to resist 
kingly authority, and to establish what they 
considered liberty through the land. 

This is a very sad page in our national an- 
nals ; and one which we can never read with- 
out lamenting that violent feelings and evil 
passions should have so prevailed, even among 
many who, no doubt, wished and intended to 
do right. Both parties were guilty of grievous 
faults. Charles was wrong, as I said before. 
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firsts for having introduced arbitrary measures, 
and asserted undue power and authority ; and 
then, for leading his subjects to hope that he 
would govern better, and disappointing them 
again and again. All these faaits were owing 
rather to his natural indecision of character, than 
to a fixed determination in him to act unjustly ; 
but faults they were nevertheless. And then, 
those of the Parliament were to blame for the 
manner in which they contended for their 
rights ; and for the harshness and violence of 
many of their proceedings ; and, particularly, 
for at last casting aside, as they did, the 
respect due to the office of king, forgetting 
the commands which the religion they pro- 
fessed so strongly enforces, — " Honour the 
king;" "Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers ; whosoever resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.'' 

And yet we must not suppose, notwithstand- 
ing all these faults and errors in the charac- 
ters of the two parties, that there were no great 
and good men to be found in them. There 
were many individuals, on both sides, whom 
we cannot but admire, though we may disap- 
prove of some things that they did. We should 
remember, in reading this part of our history, 
that, at that period of violence and excitement, 
when there was so much temptation to allow 
feeling to get the better of judgment, it must 
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have been very difficult for even truly 
men to act aright. We ought not to shu 
eyes to the faults of others ; — if we do, wc 
one important benefit of history; — but 
should always endeavour to view those f 
with candour and kindness ; not hastily 
demning the people who committed them 
considering how they were circumstanced^ 
how likely we should have been to act wroi 
had we occupied their position. 

It is not my intention to give you ai 
count of the many battles and sieges ii 
took place all over the country, during 
time of these civil wars. Such a detail w< 
I think, be more tedious than interestin 
you. But as you may wish to know the n; 
of a few of those who acted a conspicuous 
in the warfare of that unhappy period, I 
say something about them here. 

Charles had the assistance of the two pr 
Bupei;!; and Maurice, the sons of the El 
Palatine, who, you may remember, had ma 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Jam 
They were both very brave men. — Then t 
was also, in the king's army, Sir Bevil G 
ville, a man much beloved in the country, 
fell at the battle of Lansdown, near Bat 
Another distinguished person, on the t 
side, was Lord Falkland. He .was a c 
and Accomplished man^ and ot ^ &\^^^vtve 
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gentle and amiable^ as to be little fitted for the 
stormy days in which his lot was cast. When 
the disputes began between Charles and the 
Parliament^ he quite lost his natural cheerful- 
ness^ and was frequently seen sitting absorbed 
in aad meditations, and mourning over the 
future prospects of his country and his king. 
Sometimes he would sigh heavily, and repeat 
the word, '' Peace ; '* for the desire of peace^ 
and the dread of war^ were continually on his 
mind. But when the conflict actually began, 
he distinguished himself by his courage and 
bravery; and he used to remark to his friends, 
that it was necessary for him to be more active 
and enterprizing than other men^ lest his well 
known love of peace should be construed into 
cowardice or fear. On the morning of the battle 
of Newbury^ when he was preparing for the 
action, he said to those about him, ^' I am 
weary of the times, and foresee much misery 
to my country ; but I believe that I shall be 
out of it ere night.'' His words proved too 
true. He was slain in that battle^ to the great 
grief of all who knew and loved him. 

Then on the side of the Parliament there 
were great men also. We must not forget 
Hampden, who had been a very active member 
of the House of Commons long before. He 
was one of those who at first opposed the ille* 
gal measures of the king, and he bad suffered 
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imprisonmeDt on that account. He was a 
clever man in council^ a brave man in war, 
and a pleasant and amiable man in private life. 
But his naturally ardent temperament was too 
much heated by the excitement of the times ; 
and he was led into extremes by what he con- 
sidered his love of liberty. At the battle of 
Roundway Down^ he was seen riding ofiP the 
field before the conclusion of the action ; his 
head was bent down, and his hands were lean- 
ing on his horse's neck. Those who looked at 
him, guessed what had happened ; and on the 
morrow, came the sad intelligence that Hamp« 
den was dangerously wounded. He lingered 
some days, and then died, leaving his party 
to lament the loss they sustained in his re- 
moval. The king himself so honoured Hamp- 
den, that he had generously intended to send 
his own surgeon to him to attempt his cure. 

But the two most celebrated generals in the 
Parliament's army were Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Oliver Cromwell. Fairfax appears to have 
been a sincere and open character, very brave, 
and an excellent soldier ; but inferior in other 
respects to Cromwell by whom he was much 
influenced. Cromwell was a man of wonder- 
ful ability and power of mind. He could form 
great projects, and execute them too ; and in 
whatever company he might happen to be, he 
was sure to be uppermost, and to have the 
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rule over others. But there were some parts 
of his character which quite spoilt all these 
great talents. Cromwell was tyrannical and 
domineering, artful and designing; and though 
he made much profession of religion, and, as 
we shall see hereafter, did it some good ser- 
vice, yet we can hardly think, from his con- 
duct, that he was truly a religious man ; at 
all events he was an inconsistent upholder of 
the cause of truth. 

You remember that we left Archbishop Laud 
a prisoner in the Tower. After remaining 
there about two years, he was condemned by 
the Parliament for high treason in endeavour- 
ing to subvert the laws, and was sentenced, 
like the Earl of Strafford, to end his life on the 
scaffold. He behaved, during his trial, with 
great presence of mind, and calmly heard the 
intelligence that he was to prepare for death. 
"No one,"' said he, "can be more willing to 
send me out of life, than I am desirous to go.'' 
This composure continued to the last. Laud 
had indeed done much injury to his country ; 
and his mistaken, though no doubt sincere 
views, had led to a great deal of turmoil and 
confusion, which he little expected would re- 
sult from his innovations in the church. But 
whatever were his faults, the accusation of 
treason for which he was executed was both 
cruel and unjust. 

VOL. II. K 
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As the war continued, the royal 
ground, and Charles found himsel 
to recover his position ; he therefo: 
to the determination of giving hin 
the hands of the Scotch. He h; 
many concessions to them, that he 
would receive him as loyal subjec 
come his friends and allies. Ace 
fled to Newark, and there joined t 
camp. At first, he was treated w 
respect ; but he soon found that I 
sidered as a prisoner rather than 
and after some deliberation, the S 
mined to deliver him up to the Enj 
ment) on the payment of a sum of i 
they considered to be their due. 
king was actually sold by his Scot 
to his English Parliament, for fo 
thousand pounds ! He was the 
jIIH Holdenby, in Northamptonshire, p 

finement, and treated with great sey 
relatives and friends were not alio; 



-.jj^'^ him, and his former servants, were 

/*•• But Cromwell and the army wei 

fied that the king should remain ii 
tion. One day, a number of he 
peared at Holdenby, under the coc 
man named Joyce. Joyce imrai 
manded admittance to the king, ^ 
presence, armed w\t\i p\^\.o\%, « 
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Charles to come with him. " Where ? '^ 
asked the king. " To the army," said Joyce. 
" And by what warrant ? " enquired Charles. 
Joyce pointed to the soldiers whom he had 
brought with him. The parliamentary com- 
missioners then coming in, asked whether he 
bad received any orders from the Parliament^ 
or from the general; but no further answer 
could be obtained from Joyce. He insisted 
that .the king should go with him ; and 
Charles was accordingly conveyed to the army, 
at that time near Cambridge. All this had 
'been arranged by Cromwell, under whom Joyce 
was acting, in order to get the king more en- 
tirely under his own power. 

Charles was now carried about with the 
army in their various marches ; but he was 
allowed more liberty that when at Uoldenby, 
and was permitted once more to see his family 
and his friends. For a time, his prospects ap- 
peared brighter ; but he was not really in a 
safer position than he had been in before. On 
the contrary, Cromwell was becoming less and 
less disposed to show him any favour ; he be- 
gan to object to the visits of his friends ; and 
Charles at last received intimation that his life 
was no longer in safe custody. The unhappy 
king determined therefore, perhaps impru- 
dently, to make his escape ; and with a few 
attendants he secretly left Hampton Court, 
R2 
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\s'here he had lately resided^ and proceeded 
first to Titchfield^ the seat of the Earl of 
Southampton, and from thence to the Isle of 
Wight. But this was no place of safety. It 
was under the government of a friend and ally 
of Cromwell, and Charles was soon in his 
hands, and became once more a prisoner. 

While Charles was at Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight, an attempt was made to form a 
treaty with him by the Parliament, which was 
now a distinct party from that of the army. 
A number of proposals were made, to whidi 
Charles was to give his assent, if he would b& 
re-established on the throne. To most of these 
he agreed ; to some few he objected, though 
he was willing to make any concessions which 
he thought he could do consistently with his 
conscience. But the proposed treaty was very 
displeasing to the army and Cromwell. They 
drew up a remonstrance, and sent it to Parlia- 
ment, requiring immediate dissolution, and de- 
manding the punishment of the king, as the 
cause of so much blood-shed in the country ; 
and then they dispatched a messenger to New- 
port, who seized Charles, and placed him in 
confinement. The king had previously heard 
^^^^®^® intentions on the part of the army, 
t h u^^^ advised by his friends to escape ; 
but he had promised the Parliament not to 
attempt to recover his liberty, during the for- 
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niation of the treaty, nor for some days after, 
and he would not break his word. 

Means were now taken to exclude from 
Parliament any members who would be likely 
to oppose the measures of Cromwell and his 
party, for bringing the king to trial and exe- 
cution. Such was their intention, and they 
carried it into effect. The small assembly 
which still bore the name of Parliament, agreed 
in accomplishing this cruel scheme. Charles 
was brought to trial ; he was accused of forming 
a wicked design to establish unlimited and ty- 
ranical government, and of traitorously levying 
war against the Parliament. He was called a 
traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and an enemy 
of the Commonwealth ; and finally, sentence 
was pronounced upon him for treason, and a 
warrant for his execution was signed by fifty* 
nine persons, the most distinguished name 
among them being that of Oliver Cromwell ! 

It is said, that when, during the trial, the 
charge was read against the king, ''in the 
name of the people of England,'^ a voice in the 
court was heard to cry out, '' Not a tenth part 
of them.'' The officers looked around to as- 
certain who had spoken these words, and found 
that they had been pronounced by Lady Fair- 
fax. Her brave husband was absent on that 
sad occasion. He had always been opposed to 
the dreadful scheme of putting the kipg to 
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death ; and had planned to rescue him, should 
his execution be actually determined upon; 
but Cromwell heard what his intention was, 
and found means of preventing it from being 
fulfilled. 

And now we come to the closing scene of 
the life of Charles I. Three days were allowed 
him between the sentence and the execution, 
and this time he spent chiefly in prayer and 
devotion. He was permitted to see his family, 
and to bid them a last farewell ; but only Ins 
young daughter Elizabeth, and the little Duke 
of Gloucester, were then in England. He 
talked for some time to the princess, gave her 
much good counsel and advice, and tried to 
console her in her deep sorrow. And 
then, taking his little boy on his knee, he 
began to speak to him. " My child,'' he said, 
" they will cut oflF thy father's head ; mark 
what I say ; they will cut off my head, and 
perhaps make thee a king ; but, — mark what I 
say,-— thou must not be a king as long as thy 
brothers Charles and James are alive. They 
will cut off thy brothers^ heads, when they can 
catch them, and thy head too they will cut off 
at last ; therefore, I charge thee, do not be made 
a king by them." The child burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, ** I will be torn in pieces first." 
This was the last interview that Charles had 
irith these poor children. The young prin- 
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cess did not long survive her father; grief 
brought her to 'an early grave ; and the Duke 
of Gloucester was sent by Cromwell to a far 
distant land.*^He afterwards returned^ and 
died early in the reign of his brother^ Charles 
II. The two elder sons were both kings 
eventually, so that Charleses sad forebodings 
respecting them were happily not realized. 

On the morning of his execution, the king 
was awakened by one of his attendants, and 
summoned to prepare for the awful event of 
that day. "I fear not death/' Charles re- 
marked, as he rose ; ^^ death is not terrible to 
me. I bless God, I am prepared." — ^The exe- 
cution was to take place at Whitehall, and 
there he was conducted at the appointed 
hour. The streets were thronged with specta- 
tors ; — the scaffold was surrounded with sol- 
diers — these were all his own subjects, — and 
had it not been for the dissensions which led 
to this dreadful result, Charles might have 
been ruling them in confidence and love , and 
they might have been obeying him with loyalty 
and affection. — But,|ah, how different was it ! 
There they were assembled to witness the 
execution of their king ; and there stood that 
king, as a sentenced and condemned criminal, 
to perish by the axe of the executioner I 

Charles prepared to address the assembled 
multitude, but only those that stood near him 
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could hear his last words. He declared him- 
self to be innocent^ as regarded his people^ but 
guilty in the eyes of his God. And there Yras 
one act of his life which had long weighed 
heavily on his conscience, and the remembrance 
of which added bitterness to this solemn hour, 
— it was the consent he had given to the un- 
just execution of the Earl of StrafiPord. He 
acknowledged, as a dying man, that an unjust 
sentence which he had suffered to take effect 
upon another, was now punished by an unjust 
sentence executed on himself. Then Charles 
exhorted those who had caused his deaths to 
repent, and to return into the way of peace. 
He advised them to do three things ; — to ren- 
der to God his due, by settling the church ac- 
cording to Scripture ; to restore to the crown 
those rights that belonged to it by law ; and 
to teach the people this distinction between . 
the sovereign and the subject, — that those per- 
sons could not be governers, who were to be 
governed ; nor they rule, whose duty it was to 
be ruled. He freely forgave all his enemies ; 
no unkindly, no revengeful feelings appeared 
in the looks or words of the king at that sad 
moment. And then, he prepared for the block. 
As he did so. Bishop Juxon, his kind and 
valued friend, who stood by him to the last, 
said, " There is, S\re,\i\xt ow^ «\a^^ \ast^ \ an,d 
that, though turbulent auA \.TO\3Mka^^xi^/\^ ^'^x. 
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a very short one. It will soon carry you a 
great way ; it will carry you from earth to 
heaven^ and there yoa will find the prize to 
which you hasten^ — a crown of glory." "I 
go," answered the king, " from a corruptible 
crown, to an incorruptible ; — a good ex- 
change/' He then laid his head on the block, 
and at one blow it was severed from his body 
by the man who acted as executioner ; and 
another, holding it up, streaming with blood, 
cried, " This is the head of a traitor.^^ But 
the spectators were almost all in tears, and 
little disposed to respond to such a cry as that ; 
and the greater part of the nation was over- 
whelmed with grief, when the news of the 
king's death was made publicly known. 

But it is time for us to leave this sad scene. 
I need add little more to what has already been 
said, as to the conduct both of the king and of 
the party who opposed him. You have seen 
the faults of both sides in this unhappy contest. 
Whatever may have been the faults of Charles, 
they can by no means excuse the act, the un- 
righteous and cruel act, of putting him to death, 
Df which his enemies were guilty. The Bible, 
that unerring guide to which we should always 
go for direction, is quite clear on this point, 
— that it is the duty of subjects to reverence 
^heir sovereign as the ruler and minister whom. 
lod has set over them ; and to o\ie^ \vvccl \a^> 
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uniesB indeed his oommands should be contrary 
to the law of God. In soch a case, it would of 
coiirae be right to follow the scriptural role, 
a 11 d to ^' obey God rather than man." But no dr- 
cii instances can justify such a deed as that of 
which we have just been reading, — ^the exe- 
cution, the murder rather, of the lawful 
Bovercign. 

You remember, no doubt, an example we 
liave in Scripture, of honour and respect shown 
by David to a king who had tried to kill him, 
and from whom his life was in constant danger. 
Instead of committing any act of vengeancej 
w hen Saul was in his power, we are told that 
David said to his men, ''The Lord forbid that 
1 Hhould do this thing unto my master, the 
Lord's anointed^ to stretch forth mine hand 
against him, seeing he is the anointed of the 
Lord." — Well would it have been for those 
ctjnccrncd in the death of Charles I, had they 
Htudicd the Bible with simplicity and sincerity, 
instead of with a pre-determination to find in it 
a sanction for their deeds of violence and blood. 
U' they had done this, we should never have 
nionrned over the sad story which has engaged 
owv attention to-day, nor have lamented that 
unr national history is disgraced by such an 
tivent as the execution of Charles I. 



XXXI. ENGLAND WITHOUT A 
SOVEREIGN. 

A.D. 1649-1660. 

Oh then how blind to all that tnith requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast-approaching danger warms ; 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 

When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom, when themselves are free ; 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 

Tear oflf reserve, and bare my swelling heart. 

Goldsmith. 

We come now to that period of English His- 
tory, which is called the time of the Common- 
wealth. The king being dead, the Parliament 
determined to carry on the government without 
one, and the country was for some years con- 
sidered as a Republic. But perfect equality 
among men is unnatural and impossible. At 
all times, and in all places, there will be found 
some who seem necessarily to rise above their 
feDowsj and others who sink beVoN?* '^wafc^x^^ 
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fitted to command^ and others are fitted to 
obey ; and, under proper restriction, and with 
a due regard to law and right, this is well, and 
for the benefit of both parties. But it too 
often happens, that the strong and powerful 
characters which are called into action in stormy 
periods, exercise a tyrannical and despotic in- 
fluence over those whom circumstances place 
under their control. So it was at the period 
of which we are speaking. Of all the men 
who had taken part in the proceedings of the 
late reign, there was one whom talents, and 
determination, and capacity for ruling, made 
far more conspicuous than any of the rest. 
This was Oliver Cromwell. At first, he was 
only a member of Parliament, and a general 
in the army ; but afterwards, he assumed a 
higher title, and a greater share of power. He 
soon distinguished himself by his military 
skill. Ireland was at this time in a state of 
confusion and rebellion ; and Cromwell, think- 
ing that he should there have an opportunity 
of exercising his powers, contrived, without 
much difl5culty, to obtain the office of lord 
lieutenant ; and after making due preparation, 
he went over to that country, and commenced 
his plans of operation. Such was his skill in 
military achievements that, in the course of 
Jess than a year, Vve \iT0\3L^V\\. IVl^ ^eater part 
of Ireland under subjeclVow* '^^a V^ wsrss^w- 
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d indeed by very severe and cruel mea- 
Cities were besieged and taken^ and 
inhabitants slain^ without mercy^ in large 
ers. Nothing was suffered to oppose 
well's will, and the power of his arms ; 
bat power soon became felt and acknow- 
i ; so that^ whenever the commander ap- 
1 before a town^ it was believed that 
ince would be vain^ and the gates were 
lingly thrown open before him. 
d now let us turn to Scotland. On the 
of the late king, his son Charles was 
timed in that country. He was then 
Dlland^ and did not at first venture back 
e land of his forefathers. The Scotch 
rer sent commissioners to invite him, and 
opose a treaty ; and though there were 
things in that treaty which he did not 
like, he thought it best to accept the 
tion, and prepared to cross over to 
md. In the meantime^ he lost a friend 
rould probably have been a great assis- 
to him in fighting his way back to the 
e. This was the brave Marquis of 
rose^ who was strongly attached to the 
st party^ and who had formerly distin- 
sd himself in battle in the cause of 
es I. Latterly, he had been residing 
y in France ; he now once more resolved 
e up arms for the supipotl oi XX^^ >j^xi»% 
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kins; and having reeeiTcd help from otber 
quarters, he raised an army with which he 
landed in Scotland. Bat there he fouiid him- 
self in the midst of enemies. The oovenantera^ 
vrho had been so strongly opposed to the late 
sovereign, were of course no friends to Mon- 
trose, and they determined to be revenged 
for the part he had formerly taken. So an 
army was sent against him ; he was defeated, 
made prisoner, and conveyed to Edinbnrgfa, 
with a great deal of ignominy. There he was 
tried for rebellion, condemned, and senten* 
ced to be hang like a common malefactor. 

Soon after this crnel execution had taken 
place, Charles arrived in Scotland. He was 
received by the covenanters, but allowed no 
royal authority, and was placed under so many 
restrictions, that his life was far from being a 
pleasant or a happy one. But he did not very 
long remain in this position. When the Eng- 
lish Parliament heard that the Scotch were 
making atreaty with Charles, they were exceed- 
ingly angry. Forces were immediately des- 
patched to Scotland ; and Cromwell, leaving 
the affairs of Ireland to the management of 
General Ireton, soon appeared at their head. 
The Scotch were defeated at the battle of 
Dunbar ; and Charles found himself surround- 
ed by enemies on one side, and by those 
whom he could not call friends on the other. 
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He now determined to make one bold effort 
to regain his kingdom, and to march at once 
into England. It was a hazardous step, and 
one which brought him into a great deal of 
danger^ and led to a variety of wild adven- 
tures, amusing to those who read of them now, 
bat very unpleasant to himself, and to the 
companions who suffered with him then. 

A battle took place between the armies of 
Charles and Cromwell at Worcester. The 
royalist party was completely defeated; the 
soldiers were either killed, or scattered, or 
taken prisoners; and Charles himself was 
obliged to escape for his life, and to conceal 
himself as he best could from the pursuit of 
his enemies. At first, he had the company of 
a party of his friends, forty or fifty in number, 
but he soon found it would be best to dismiss 
them, to avoid detection ; so they departed, 
and Charles was left alone. It was melancholy 
indeed for a young king, for such he was, thus 
to have to wander from place to place, like a 
fugitive and a beggar, with nothing to call 
his own, in a country over which his father 
and his grandfather had once ruled, and which 
of right now belonged to him I At last, fol- 
lowing some directions which had been given 
him, Charles reached a place called Boscobel, 
on the borders of Staffordshire, and came to 
a lonely house in which lived a farmer named 
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Pcnderell. This farmer was a kind-hearted 
man^ and a firm friend to the cause of royalty; 
for though death was threatened to any who 
should dare to conceal the king^ and a reward 
was promised to any who would deliver him 
up, Pcnderell cordially received the wanderer, 
offered him food, and shelter, and protectioDi 
and did all in his power to conceal him safely. 
Charles was now dressed in peasant's clothes, 
a hatchet was put into his hand, and he went, 
with the farmer and his family, into the forest, 
and was there employed like them in cutting 
wood. So he spent his days ; and at night, 
tired and weary, he was glad to lie down on a 
little straw. 

But notwithstanding all this care to conceal 
himself, Charles was sometimes in continual 
danger of being discovered. One day, ha 
heard that his enemies were actually in the 
neighbourhood^ and in pursuit of him. He 
instantly hastened to the forest, climbed up . 
into an oak-tree, and contrived to hide him- 
self among the leaves and branches. He had 
not been there long, when a troop of soldiers 
passed by. They came so near that he could 
even hear what they said. They were talking 
about himself, wondering where he could be, 
and hoping they should find out the place 
where he was concealed, and seize him as their 
prisoner. What a moment that was for 
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Charles ! However the soldiers rode by^ never 
dreaming that the king coald be hidden in a 
tree, and hurried on to seek him elsewhere. 

This oak was distinguished, in after years, 
as " the royal oak ; ^' it was carefully preserved, 
and the people of the country round always 
looked at it with affection, as having preserved 
the life and liberty of their yoang king. You 
remember, that this remarkable adventure is 
still commemorated by the custom of wearing 
oak-apples on the 29th of May, which was the 
day on which Charles II, after a great many 
more hardships and difficulties, was restored to 
the English throne. 

At last, it became necessary for Charles to 
leave his hiding-place at Boscobel, and to seek 
for some other place of refuge. It was pro- 
posed, that he should go, with his friend Lord 
Wilmot, to a zealous royalist named Colonel 
Lane, who lived near, and that then they 
should proceed to Bristol, where a ship might 
be found to bear him safely to France, out of 
the reach of his enemies. So Charles set off 
for Cplonel Lane's house, accompanied by his 
friends the Penderells. This journey, though 
not long, was a very uncomfortable one to 
Charles; for the heavy countryman's boots 
which were provided for him to walk in, hurt 
his feet, and made every step painful to him. 
However, they reached their destination safely, 
s 3 
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and then Charles took leave of his faithfol 
protectors, and consigned himself to the care of 
Colonel Lane. But now^ the tedious journey 
to Bristol was to be undertaken ; and how was 
it to be accomplished^ — with so many miles to 
be travelled over^ in constant danger of dis- 
covery ? A plan was soon contrived. Colonel 
Lane procured a pass (such things were neces- 
sary in those times) for his sister^ that she 
might travel to Bristol to visit a relation^ and 
Charles was to ride before her as her servant 
This plan succeeded^ and they arrived at Bris- 
tol without any particular adventures by the 
way^ and then went to the house of a Mrs. 
Norton. Mrs. Lane, the good Colonel's sister, 
pretended that she had brought with her, as a 
servant, a sick lad, who must be kept quiet, 
and she begged that he might be indulged 
with a private room. This was granted; and 
Charles retired to his chamber, hoping that 
he should be suffered to remain there undis* 
covered ; but he soon found, to his great terror, 
that he had been already recognized by the 
butler, a man named Pope. All that Charles 
could do, was earnestly to beg him to keep 
his secret. The butler promised he would not 
betray him, and happily he proved faithful. 

But now a new diflBculty arose. There was 
no vessel going from Bristol, either to France 
or Spain, for some weeks. No time, however^ 
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was to be lost ; — if Charles could not sail from 
Bristol, it would be necessary to try bis suc- 
cess at some otber port ; and so a second long 
journey was undertaken into Dorsetshire. He 
then entrusted himself to the care of Colonel 
Windham, a firm and faithful friend of the 
royal cause. Before Windham received Charles 
into his house, he mentioned his intention to 
his wife and mother, for he knew well that 
he could rely on their prudence and fidelity. 
The old lady had lost three sons and a grand- 
son, fighting for Charles I ; and when she heard 
who the expected guest was to be, she rejoiced 
at the thought of being, in her old age, instru- 
mental in protecting the son of her late king^ 
for whose sake so many of her family had sacri- 
ficed their lives. So Charles arrived at Colonel 
Windham's house, and was received with the 
greatest respect and affection. Windham had 
indeed another strong motive for showing 
kindness to the king, besides that of loyalty. 
In protecting Charles, he was obeying a charge 
which he had received many years before from 
his dying father. "My children/' the old 
man had said to his five sons a few days before 
his death, " We have hitherto seen serene and 
quiet times, under our last three sovereigns, 
but I must now warn you to prepare for clouds 
and storms. Factions arise on every side, and 
threaten the tranquillity of your native country. 
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But^ whatever happen^ do you faithfolly 
bouour and obey your prince, and adhere to 
the crown. I charge you never to forsake the 
crown, though it should hang on a bush.** 
The sons faithfully observed the last commands 
of their dying parent. 

Charles remained some days in the house 
of Colonel Windham, for it was long before a 
ship could be found to convey him to France. 
At last, he heard of one just about to sail from 
Shoreham in Sussex. After further adven- 
tures, and dangers, and escapes, he reached 
that spot, embarked in safety, and arrived at 
Fescamp, in Normandy. It was a happy cir- 
cumstance for him that he was enabled to 
leave the country at that moment. Had he 
been detained any longer, his detection and 
seizure would have probably been the conse- 
quence ; for he was now known to so many 
persons, that further concealment was almost 
impossible. And here we will leave Charles 
for the present, and return to Cromwell, and 
his affairs at home. 

Ireland, as you will remember, had been 
quieted by the force of Cromwell's arms, and 
so too had Scotland. The next thing of im- 
portance that took place, was a war between 
England and Holland. There were at that 
time two celebrated naval commanders ; one 
an Eijglishman, named Admiral Blake ^ the 
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other a Dutchman named Tromp. Between 
these two there was a great deal of fighting ; 
and many lives and ships were lost on both 
sides. At first, Tromp had the advantage. 
He took and destroyed several of the English 
vessels^ drove the rest into the Thames, and 
then appeared jailing in triumph down the 
Channel, with a broom at his top-mast head, 
to intimate that he meant to sweep the Eng- 
lish navy from the seas. However, in the next 
encounter, victory was on the side of Blake, 
and the Dutch were defeated, after a desperate 
engagement which lasted three days. 

The time was now come, for Cromwell to 
claim for himself a greater degree of power 
than he had yet ventured to assume. Some 
disputes and jealousies arose between himself 
and the Parliament. He wished for a disso- 
lution, in order that he might form a new 
Parliament, composed of those who would be 
of his own views and sentiments ; and when 
he found that the members were determined 
not to dissolve themselves, he formed the bold 
resolution of taking the matter into his own 
hands, and dismissing them by his sole power 
and authority. So one day, having summoned 
a party of armed soldiers to attend him, he 
proceeded to the house of Parliament. He 
left the soldiers at the door, entered the room, 
and sat down. He listened quietly for a few 
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minutes to what was going on ; then suddenly 
arose^ and began to speak himself. He soon 
grew warm and angry ; he accused the mem- 
bers of injustice and oppression; he told them 
that their time was come ; that God had dis* 
owned them, and would find other instruments 
to accomplish his work. Some one ventured 
to interrupt, and to remonstrate. Cromwell 
instantly silenced him, became very much 
agitated^ and walked to and fro in great anger, 
crying out, ** You are no Parliament ; I say, 
you are no Parliament. Bring them in, bring 
them in/^ He stamped with his foot, as ft 
signal ; instantly, the door opened, and the 
soldiers entered. The members were alarmed; 
Cromwell again began his accusations, and 
then, turning to the soldiers, commanded them 
to clear the room. Some were removed from 
their seats forcibly ; others arose, and moved 
towards the door of their own accord. All 
were soon gone. Then Cromwell looked 
around, and saw the mace lying upon the table. 
" What shall we do with this fool's bauble?'* 
he asked ; " take it away/' When the hall 
was emptied, he went out himself^ locked the 
doors, and returned home. And so ended 
what is called the Long Parliament, which had 
existed twelve years. 

The army was now the ruling power in the 
country ; and it was soon determined, by a 
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council of officersi to appoint Cromwell their 
head and chief, under the title of Protector. 
There was still to be an assembly bearing the 
name of Parliament; but the power of the 
Protector was almost absolute, for his council 
of state was composed of men entirely devoted 
to his service ; and neither they nor the others 
who nominally took part in the Government^ 
were likely to disobey him^ or to dispute his 
authority. 

And now^ though there was so much of 
what was wrong in CromwelPs conduct and 
character^ we must, in all fairness and justice, 
give him credit for effecting many good things^ 
during the period in which he held rule in this 
country. You have already heard of his 
prowess as a military commander. He was 
skilful also as a governor ; and this appeared 
by the state of prosperity which| chiefly through 
his means^ the country enjoyed while he was 
Protector. He gained victories over the Dutch 
and Spaniards ; he acquired possessions in the 
West Indies^ particularly the important Island 
of Jamaica ; his friendship was sought by most 
of the nations of Europe; he made treaties 
with the protestant states, and he was con- 
sidered as the great head of the protestant 
cause. And then, at home, his government 
was^ upon the whole^ just and impartial, and 
in conformity with the laws he established. 
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But the great benefit which the nation owed to 

;Q Cromwell, was the encouragement he gave to 

fji religion. Whatever his own character and 

C conduct might have been, it was certainly his 

^* desire and effort to induce others to attend to 

: ^ religious duties and principles, and to make 

I religion the foundation of their actions. 

; '; But if this was the case, you may be inclined 

'. . to think, the usurpation of Cromwell was, after 

f!*^ all, a good thing ; for the nation generally, and 

^;: religion particularly, seem to have flourished 

\ much more under his government than under 

that of Charles I. Now here we must be 

il careful not to confound the conduct of man, 

t'\ with the arrangement of Providence. It is 

^ important for us to be clear upon this point, 

^1 lest we should fall into mistakes while reading 

history ; form false estimates both of persons 

and actions, and ascribe effects to causes to 

I which they do not properly belong. — ^An action 

fi in itself wrong, does not become right, because 

I good follows it in any particular case ; it is 

i wrong still ; and the man who performed it, is 

J not to be praised, or excused, because good 

i succeeded what he did ; for it was God who 

^- caused that good, — not he. God may, and He 

often does, bring good out of evil. The mosi 

•i dreadful calamities have frequently led to great 

III blessings; the worst actions have turned tc 

(!' the benefit of the world or the church; the 
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nost wicked men have been made instruments 
n working out God's purposes of mercy. But 
ill these circumstances, whenever we observe 
;hem^ should teach us, not to justify the evil 
leads of men, but to admire the wise and won- 
lerful working of God. And so, — to apply 
Kfhat I have been saying to this part of the 
iiistory, — we ought not to speak of the usurp- 
ition of Cromwell as a good thing, nor of those 
who put down Charles^ and committed the 
Government to him, as having acted rightly, 
notwithstanding any benefit that religion itself 
may have received ; but we ought rather to 
spe^ of the wisdom of God, in so ordering all 
the varied events of this stormy period, as to 
promote his own purposes of mercy to the 
church and nation of England. He could 
make even the wrath of man to praise Him, 
ind the remainder of wrath He could restrain. 
—But to return to Cromwell. 

His government lasted about seven years. 
But though a prosperous, Cromwell was by no 
means a happy man ; and every year added to 
bis anxiety, and to his fears lest that power 
^hich he had acquired in so remarkable a 
manner^ should in the end be wrested from 
bim, and he himself fall through the conspira- 
ries continually formed against him by the 
royalist party. And though Cromwell had 
ibught many a battle in formex A»:^%,«^^^'^ 
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no fear of death then, yet he was constantly 
in terror of death now. He went nowhere 
unguarded ; he wore armour under his clothing, 
and always carried a sword, and a pistol. He 
never slept two nights together in the same 
room ; and no one ever knew in what room he 
intended to sleep ; and at night he placed sen- 
tinels at his door, and took care that there 
should be a way of escape in case of any sud- 
den attack. This constant anxiety of mind, in 
time affected his body, and his health began 
to decline. Religion, which he had so long 
professed, appears to have given him no con- 
solation, in this his time of weakness and bot- 
row. If indeed he had only professed it, it 
could not afford him any solid gronnd of 
comfort. At last, a dangerous illness seized 
him. His physicians soon saw that death 
must be its termination ; but Cromwell him- 
self had a strong belief that he should be 
restored to health ; and he said to them confi- 
dently, '' I tell you, I shall not die ; I am 
well assured that I shall recover.'^ But in 
this he was deceiving himself; he grew worse 
and worse, and sank into a state of insensibility. 
Then, his council, in alarm, sent a deputation 
to him to know his will with respect to his 
successor ; for the power of appointing a suc- 
cessor had been granted to him when he was 
£rst made Protector. But Gromwell's senses 
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had now left him, and he was unable to under- 
stand or to answer the question addressed to 
him. Then he was asked again, whether his 
son Bichard should succeed him ; and some of 
those who stood around heard, or fancied they 
heard, the word ** Yes/' faintly uttered by the 
dying man. He expired shortly after, and 
Richard Cromwell was declared Protector in 
his room. 

It soon became evident that a change in the 
form of government must take place. Richard 
Cromwell was a very different character from 
his father. He was a young man without 
ambition, and of little capacity for business or 
public affairs. He had never been entrusted 
by the late Protector with any matter of im- 
portance ; but had passed his time in the coun- 
try^ and amused himself with rural sports and 
parsuits. It was not likely therefore that he 
should be able now to carry on the government 
of a large country ; and in a few months he 
willingly resigned the Protectorship, and retired 
again into private life. He spent some time 
on the continent, and afterwards returned to 
England, where he lived to a great age, in com- 
parative obscurity, but free from that anxiety 
which so imbittered the latter years of his more 
celebrated father. 

And now, the country began to feel the want 
of a fixed and settled form of government ; for 
T 2 
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the rule of the Parliament had become exceed* 
ingly disliked by the great body of the nation. 
Charles was the lawful heir of the long vacant 
throne ; and a strong party was fully prepared 
to invite him back to England, and to welcome 
him as king. The restoration of Charles II, 
was planned by the royalists, and General 
Monk was the person who was chiefly concerned 
in bringing about this event. 

Monk had always been attached to the king's 
side ; but during the time of CromwelFs Pro- 
tectorate, he had served in the army under the 
Parliament. Now, however, the period seemed 
to have arrived for bringing back the former 
mode of government ; and Monk rejoiced to 
be once more engaged in support of the royal 
cause. But he arranged all his plans with 
great secrecy and caution, and indeed this was 
necessary in order to ensure his success. He 
then left Scotland, where he had been hithertOj 
and proceeded with his army to England. No 
one was fully acquainted with the exact object 
he had in view ; but it was generally known 
that he was going to attempt some reformation 
of the Parliament. As he passed through the 
country, many of the principal inhabitants 
came to him with addresses, expressing a hope 
that he would restore to them the privileges of 
which they had been so long deprived, and 
/>articularly that he would adopt means for 
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electing a new Parliament which would govern 
according to law. Monk arrived in London ; 
he was iiitroduced to the Parliament, and had 
an amicable interview with the members. He 
pressed upon them the necessity of taking 
measures to satisfy the wishes of the nation ; 
and though he could not bring them over to 
his own views, he yet negociated so wisely that, 
in a very short time, a dissolution of the Par- 
liament took place, and a new one was formed, 
to the great joy of the people of London ; for 
they now began to hope that better days, days 
of peace and justice, were really approaching. 
The members of this new Parliament were 
mostly royalists, and General Monk saw that 
the time was come for him to carry out his 
plan for the restoration of the king. One day 
therefore, when he thought the way was clear 
before him, he gave directions to the president 
of the Council to inform the Parliament, that 
Sir John Granville, a servant of the king, had 
been sent over with a letter from his Majesty 
to the House of Commons, and that he was 
now waiting at the door. Sir John Granville 
was called in ; the letter was read, and orders 
were given that it should be published imme- 
diately. This letter contained a declaration 
from the king, promising a general amnesty to 
all parties, and liberty of conscience ; and it 
gave very general satisfaction. An invitation 
T 3 
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was sent to Charles^ without loss of time, en- 
treating him to come and take the govern- 
ment into his own hands ; and prsparations 
were made for welcoming him with every token 
of affection and respect. 

Charles was soon on his way to England. 
He landed at Dover, and was there met by 
General Monk, who had been, as we have 
seen, the chief cause of his restoration ; and 
very cordial was the salutation which took 
place between the loyal subject and his grate- 
ful sovereign. Monk had indeed well deserv- 
ed the thanks of his royal master. And 
there were many others to share the joyful 
feelings of that day. Crowds assembled to 
welcome back the king, and to testify their 
loyalty by shouts and congratulations. The 
mayor of Dover came forward, and presented 
his staff, the badge of his office. Then he 
offered the king a magnidcent Bible, which 
Charles accepted, saying that he loved it above 
all things in the world. A splendid canopy 
was raised, under which he stood, and talked 
with General Monk and others, until the 
stately coach appeared which was to convey 
him to Canterbury. A bright and happy day 
was that 29th of May, 1660 ; and you know 
that we still commemorate its anniversary, and 
celebrate, as the year rolls round, the Besto* 
ration of Charles II. 
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I think it will please you to read a description 
of the public rejoicings on that occasion, as it 
was given by a person who himself witnessed 
them. So I will here copy for you an extract 
from the account of John Evelyn, a gentle- 
man who wrote a very entertaining Diary of 
the events of those days, from which, I dare 
say, we shall soon have to borrow again. On 
this celebrated 29th of May, he wrote thus 
in his journal. — " This day hia majesty Charles 
II came to London, after a long and sad exile, 
and calamitous suffering both of the king and 
church, being seventeen years. This was also 
his birthday, and with a triumph of about 
20,000 horse and foot, brandishing their swords, 
and shouting with inexpressible joy ; the ways 
strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with tapestry, fountains running 
with wine; the mayor, aldermen, and all 
their companions, in their liveries, chains of 
gold, and banners ; lords and nobles, clad in 
cloth of silver, gold, and velvet ; the windows 
and balconies all set with ladies; trumpets, 
music, and myriads of people flocking even so 
far as from Rochester, so as they were seven 
boors in passing the city, even from two 
o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. I 
stood in the Strand, and beheld it, and blessed 
God ; and all this was done without one drop 
of bloodshed, and by that very army which 
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rebelled against him I Bat it was the Lord's 
doing ; for such a rebellion was never men- 
tioned in any historv^ ancient or modem, since 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity ; nor so joyfal a day, or so bright, 
ever seen in this nation ; this happening when 
to expect or effect it was beyond all human 
policy. The eagerness of men, women, and 
children to see his majesty, and kiss his hands, 
was so great, that he had scarce leisure to eat 
for some days, coming as they did from all 
parts of the nation ; and the king, being as 
willing to give them that satisfaction, would 
have none kept out, but gave free access to 
all sorts of people." 

This will give you some idea of the state of 
people's minds in general at that period. And 
here we will, for the present, leave Charles, 
and reserve the history of his reign for the 
next chapter. 



XXXII. SCENES IN THE PLAGUE AND 
FIRE. 

A.D. 1660—1666. 

There is no flock, however watched or tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no household, howsoe'er defended. 

But hath its vacant chair. 

The air is full of farewells to the dyin^, 

And wailing for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted. 

Let us be patient ; these severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise ; 
But oftentimes, celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. — Longfellow. 

You will, no doubt, think this a singularly in- 
appropriate opening to the history of a reign 
which commenced under such bright auspices I 
As you read on, however, you will find some- 
thing sad in this reign, as you have in most 
of the previous reigns. A tale, not indeed of 
battle and bloodshed, of war and murder ; but 
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yet one which will indace yoa to think, that 
these pretty and affecting lines are not mis- 
placed, even as a heading to the joyous period 
of the llestoration. 

Charles was just thirty years of age when 
his reign began; for his return to England hap- 
pened, as you have already heard, on his birth- 
day, the 29th of May. He was so gay and 
livelyi that he became at once very popular 
with the people ; and then the recollection of 
his former adventures, and dangers, and suffer- 
ings, made them all the more ready to receive 
him with congratulations and affection, now 
that new and different prospects were before 
him. 

But in the midst of the rejoicings, which fol- 
lowed his accession, there were some things 
which took place of a very grave and serious 
kind. Though an act of indemnity was passed 
in the beginning of the reign, yet some per- 
sons were excepted from it. These were the 
regicides, who had been chiefly concerned in 
the execution of the late king. Several of 
these misguided men were brought to trial, 
condemned, and executed. Sir Henry Vane 
was another who suffered death ; not indeed 
for this crime, but for his conduct during 
the time he was member of the council of 
state, and Secretary of the navy. You will 
remember, that it was he who formerly had 
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taken so coDspicaous a part in the unjust con- 
demnation of the Earl of Strafford ; and it is 
remarkable, that as Strafford was the first, so 
Vane was the last who suffered execution in 
the contentions between the king and the Par- 
liament. 

But you will be glad to hear something of 
a more pleasing kind. Charles, when he was 
restored to the kingdom, did not forget to re- 
ward those who had shown him kindness 
during the time of his exile. General Monk 
was made Duke of Albemarle, and was always 
treated, as he deserved to be, with honour and 
respect. And those generous protectors of the 
king, Mr. Lane, and the family of the Pen- 
derells, were also gratefully remembered by 
him, and received a pension, and liberal pre- 
sents. 

There is not, I think, very much that will 
interest you in the earlier years of Charles II. 
I must mention, however, his marriage to 
Catherine of Portugal, with whom he received 
from the Portuguese king not only a large 
sum of money, but also the fortresses of Tan- 
giers, in the North of Africa, and Bombay, in 
the East Indies. I may tell you too, of a ne- 
gotiation between Charles and the king of 
France, in which the town of Dunkirk was sold 
to the French sovereign for £500,000. And 
I must not forget to say, that war broke out 
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again with Holland^ and that the Dutch were 
defeated in that war, and many of their ships 
taken. But we will not dwell upon this now, 
for our stories have of late had so much to do 
with battles and fighting, that I think it will 
be well to turn from such scenes for the pre' 
sent, and to talk a little about other matters. 
There is, as I said, a mournful tale to be re- 
lated, and we will proceed to it at once. What 
I am going to tell you occurred about five 
years after the commencement of Charles's 
reign. 

You have, perhaps, heard of the plague of 
London: — the dreadful judgment which cut 
o£f such a large number of the inhabitants of 
that city, — one hundred thousand, — in the 
space of about six months. It was in the 
spring of the year, that this fearful disease 
made its first appearance. In the course of 
a week, nine deaths were reported to have 
occurred, and every body began to take alarm. 
But when, the week after, it was said that only 
three more had died, hope revived, and men 
tried to persuade themselves that there was 
not so much danger as they had believed, and 
that there was no need to be disturbed about 
the matter. But they were mistaken. The 
number of those who died of the Plague in the 
next week, was fourteen ; the week after, seven-^ 
teen; then it rose to forty-three, then to a 
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huDdred and twelve^ and so it went on rapidly 
increasingj till the number amounted to hun- 
dreds and thousands weekly. And now the 
people were frightened indeed. The king and 
the royal family hastened from London to escape 
the infection. So also did large numbers of the 
nobility^ and of the principal citizens ; but 
there were many more who knew not where to 
flee, or who were compelled by circumstances 
to remain, and amongst these the Plague made 
fearful ravages. 

The city was now divided into districts, and 
over these were appointed persons who had 
various offices assigned them ; some were to 
act as searchers and examiners^ and others as 
watchers or nurses. As soon as it was discov- 
ered that the Plague had entered any house, 
orders were given for that house to be imme- 
diately closed. A large red cross, a foot long, 
was painted upon the door, as the sign that 
the Plague was there, and the words, ^' Lord 
have mercy upon us,'* were inscribed above. 
And then, for a whole months no one was al- 
lowed to enter. Those within were to remain 
as they were, to help one another, 'or to sicken 
and die together. The heat of the weather at 
that time was intense ; and this increased the 
sufferings of the poor sick people. Sometimes 
they became quite frantic, and then they would 
spring from their beds, and throw themselves 
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from the windows ; or rush, if they could make 
their escape from the house, into the river. But 
their sufferings did not last long. The Plague 
did its work of destruction with fearful rapidity. 
In the course of only a few hours^ those who 
had before been well^ and strong, and active, 
sickened^ died^ and were buried! Many 
perished in the streets, cut off in the very 
midst of their daily occupations. It might 
truly be said, that " there was not a house in 
which there was not one dead ; " and often 
many more than one. Whole families were, 
in many instances, swept away, without leav- 
ing a single survivor to tell the sad news to 
their neighbours or their friends. 

When we think of London as it is now, 
with all its bustle, and its action, its crowded 
streets and shops, so full of business and of 
life, we can hardly imagine what its appearance 
must have been then. There were rows of 
houses, all empty, with the red cross still 
glaring on the door. The chief streets desolate 
and forsaken, and overgrown with grass. The 
shops closed ; no business going on, no joy, no 
merriment to be heard, — ** the doors were shut 
in the streets. *' Or if two or three persons 
were seen walking along here and there, they 
were never seen together; but on opposite 
sides of the way, as far apart as possible; for 
fear had estranged people itom \\iea \v^tn&t 
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neighbours, aud made every one unsocial and 
Belfish ; each thought only of his own safety^ 
and dreaded the approach of his fellows, lest 
they should bring infection with them. 

And then at night, — sounds were heard 
then indeed, but what sounds? There was 
the rumbling of the death-cart, as its wheels 
rolled heavily along the streets. Presently 
there was a pause. The cart stopped, and the 
tinkling of a bell was heard ; and then there 
was a call made at the door of each house, 
" Bring out your dead, bring out your dead." 
And the doors opened, and the dead bodies, 
uncoffined as they were, were brought out, 
and hastily and in silence cast into the cart. 
Again it moved on, and again it stopped ; and 
the bell sounded, and the call was heard, 
^' Bring out your dead.'* And more were car- 
ried out, and thrown in ; and at last the dread- 
ful load was complete, and the cart conveyed 
the bodies to some neighbouring churchyard, 
where a large deep pit had been dug to receive 
them, and they were cast in there ! No knell 
was tolled, no service was read, no minister 
was there to speak a word of comfort to the 
living, or to commit the dead to the grave, — 
'^ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.^^ 
No — all was done in haste, and in silence, in 
the gloom of night ; and those who were thus 
employed to-day in burying others, might, ere 
IT ^^K 
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to-morrow's dawD^ be themselves Dambercd 
among the dead I All felt that to be a solemn 
time : even those who had never known what 
it was to feel or think before. 

And now^ though all the other public places 
were empty, the churches were filled and 
crowded. On the sabbath-day, and on other 
days too as often as there was opportunityi 
people came flocking to the house of God. 
They worshipped, and prayed, and heard then, 
as though they expected they should never 
pray nor hear again. And from Sunday to 
Sunday, as the weeks passed, oh, what changes, 
what sad changes, there were in every church 
and congregation ! The minister looked a- 
round, and he missed one and another from 
their accustomed places, where, but one short 
week before, they had sat or stood listening 
to his words, and joining with him in the 
service. Then they were in full health and 
vigour, — but where were they now ? He well 
knew. The Plague had come, and carried, 
them away ; their bodies had been cast into 
the deep grave-pit, and their spirits were gone 
to the God who gave them I But we may 
hope that many thoughtless people in the city 
of London then, were led by that fearful pesti- 
lence not only to think, and to feel, and to 
fear, but really to repent, and to begin to 
serve that God whom they had hitherto for- 
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gotten or despised. We are told that such 
was the case in some instances ; and so we 
see, that even in "this severe affliction " there 
was mercy still ; and that, '' oftentimes, celes- 
tial benediction^^ accompanied it^ though in 
" dark disguise " indeed. 

But you may like to know whether there 
were any persons at that awful time who were 
without fear, and who could see others dying 
around them, and feel death coming upon 
themselves^ and yet be calm, and peaceful, 
and happy. There were such ; and to show 
you that there were, I will now give you the 
history of one family, during the week in 
which the Plague visited their house. The 
account is given by an excellent man, a minis- 
ter of the gospel in those days, who was him- 
self a member of that household. The family 
consisted of eight persons of various ages. 
Some were young, some old, some in middle 
life ; but they all appear to have been truly re- 
ligious persons; — they were a Christian family. 
Daring the first months in which the Plague 
raged, they escaped. They continued, through 
God's preserving care, in their former health 
and strength. But though they were thank- 
ful for this mercy, they did not presume upon 
it ; they did not grow careless, and insensible 
of their danger during that time. No,, they 
endeavoured to live each day as if it were to 
u 3 
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be their last ; ready to dic^ if God in His Fro- 
vidence should call them away; bat activdy 
engaged in their appointed duties until that 
time should come. That was the way, the 
best, the only way to be calm, and peaceful, 
and happy then. At last the time came. One 
day, the good minister whom I mentioned^ 
was called to visit a friend whose husband was 
dead of the Plague. He went, and retumedi 
and was again requested to visit another whose 
wife was dead of the Plague, and who expected 
that very soon he should himself be smitten 
too. When the minister returned, he found 
that the fatal disease had meantime entered 
his own abode, — the Plague had begun there ! 
The servant was the first who sickened; in 
three days she died. This was on the Thurs- 
day. The following day, one of the young 
people was taken ill ; on the Sunday he too 
was dead. That same day, another sickened, 
— a lad seventeen years of age, and he died 
on the succeeding Wednesday. The next 
night, the master of the house was himself 
seized with the same dreadful malady. He 
believed that, like the others, he too should 
die ; and he sent for that good minister, who, 
without fear for himself, went from one to 
another, comforting the sick and the dying, 
and desired him to pray with him. He talked 
calmly of his own death ; he said that he was 
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going home, and begged that his friends 
might be told that he did not repent having 
remained in the city during the time of the 
pestilence, for that God had been with him in 
his abode. And then^ he requested that his 
faneral sermon might be preached from these 
words, — " In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
and at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more/' Contrary to all human expectations, 
it pleased God to raise up this good man, 
and to restore him once more to life and use- 
fulness. 

And to those two boys, who actually did die 
under the stroke of the plague, death brought 
no terror. One of them told his father, that 
he was enabled to look beyond the present 
worlds to the bright heaven above ; and when 
the fatal plague-spots, the fore-runners of death, 
appeared upon him, he calmly said, he was 
ready for them, and bade his parents not weep, 
for he was going to their Father, and to his, — 
and so he died. — The other boy lay full of 
peace and joy in the midst of bis sufferings, 
for the sting of death had been taken away in 
his case also. And yet he told his mother, 
that, for one reason, he should desire to live. 
She asked him what that was. He replied, that 
he should like to remain until the days of per- 
secution came back again, the days of fire and 
faggot, that he might die a martyr, and receive 
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a martyr's crown. It was indeed a singular 
reason for desiring life ; but it showed what 
that boy felt ; and how he desired to glorify 
God by his sufferings in death, as he had en- 
deavoured to do by his actions during his short 
life. His mother reminded him that he would 
receive a crown, even if he died now. He smil- 
ingly said, Yes, he should, but not so bright, 
not so glorious a one as that which martyrs 
wear; and so, as his minister, who stood beside 
his dying bed, observed, " he went away with 
great peace to his father^s house.'^ 

But I must not make this affecting story 
too long. I do not wish to weary or to sadden 
you, but I do wish to impress upon yon some 
very important matters ; and to lead you to 
see what it is that can give comfort and peace 
in the expectation of death, sudden and terrible 
as that by the pestilence itself ; and to feel 
that such a visitation as this may become a 
mercy, a " celestial benediction " from above. 

Months passed away, and still the Plague 
continued to increase, until in one week the 
number of deaths reached the fearful amount 
of ten thousand ! This was in September 
As the cool weather of autumn approached 
however, there was an abatement, and th< 
deaths decreased gradually from thousands tc 
hundreds, and from hundreds to tens ; till, a' 
last^ in the beginning oi T>^ceai\i«»l\\e\oy' 
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ful news was announced^ that seventy-three 
parishes were free from disease. The new 
year appeared^ and healthy and life, and activity 
were seen once again in the streets of London. 
The king and the royal family returned ; the 
nobility followed ; business began again^ and 
all looked very much as it had done before the 
Plague appeared. But then, one hundred thou- 
sand persons, who, twelve months before, had 
walked those streets, as busy and as active as 
any who were to be seen in them now, — those 
hundred thousand persons were all swept away, 
and their place knew them no more. Thought- 
ful people would ponder over this, and remem- 
oer, that still '^ in the midst of life we are in 
death ; " but as to the greater number, we 
may fear that they were so completely absorbed 
in their worldly cares and pleasures, as to re- 
tain no serious impression of the past, — none 
of those salutary lessons which that time of 
sorrow had so recently and so powerfully 
taught them. 

But the calamities of London were not yet 
ended. Another trouble of a different kind 
vas approaching, — one which would be as 
destructive of property, as the former had been 
}f life. This calamity was the great Fire, 
vhich took place the year after the Plague. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly that fire broke out ; 
and its cause, whether accident or design, was 
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nrvcr completely ascertained. One Saturday 
nighty the people of London retired to rest as 
usual, unsuspicious of any danger. Very early 
in the morning, however^ they were aroused by 
the cry of " Fire, fire, fire." The flames had 
broken out in a baker's shop, in a part of the 
city where the houses were built of wood, and 
they ignited so quickly, that before day-light, 
the fire had increased to a tremendous degree, 
and no engines, nor other means which were 
tried, would extinguish them. All that day it 
raged furiously. It was Sunday, but no sabbath 
of rest. Every one was running to and fro ; 
people were to be seen rushing from their 
houses, and endeavouring to save themselves 
or their property from the devouring flames. 
In some parts of the city which the fire had not 
yet reached, the chui-ches were opened, and 
farewell sermons were preached ; for those 
who preached and those who heard, expected 
that, ere another sabbath, their city would be 
in ruins, and themselves scattered they knew 
not where. 

Meantime the fire continued its progress. 
A violent wind drove it on at a rapid rate, and 
nothing could withstand its fury. Houses, 
churches, public buildings, all fell before it. 
And then night came, — and an awful night it 
was. No one thought of sleep. Some were 
vainly trying to extinguish the fire; others 
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sre fleeing before it. And then, there was 
ic sight of the lurid flames overpowering the 
irkness of night ; and the sound of the crack- 
ig and the roaring of the fire as it rushed 
ongj leaping from house to house ; and the 
Jling of the buildings, and the screams of 
le people, and the cry, from time to time^ of 
ire^ fire^ fire ! That night was indeed one to 
e remembered as a night of terror and alarm. 
nd morning came, and still the fire was roll- 
ig along. All Monday, all Tuesday, its fear- 
il ravages continued ; on Wednesday, there 
ras a little abatement ; for now the people had 
dopted the plan of blowing up the houses 
rith gun-powder, in order to arrest the pio- 
;res8 of the flames ; and this plan was found 
o succeed, so that by Thursday the fire was 
ntirely extinguished. But oh, what a scene 
»f ruin and desolation presented itself then ! 
)nly six persons indeed had perished, for life 
lad been wonderfully preserved : but 13,000 
louses were consumed ; 400 streets had been 
)urnt down, and property of various kinds had 
)een destroyed, to the amount of more than 
67,000,000 ! Ah, here was another solemn 
esson for the inhabitants of London ! They 
night read, inscribed as it were on the burnt 
ind ruinous heaps around them, " Riches make 
;faemselves wings, and fly away,^^ 
Bat you may like to read a die^m^^^RfCL ^\ 
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this fire from one who actually witnessed it, so 
I will give you another extract from the Diary 
of Evelyn^ from which, you remember, we have 
already quoted. He wrote thus. " The con- 
flagration was so universal, and the people so 
astonished, that from the beginning, I knoir 
not by what despondency or fate, they hardly 
stirred to quench it ; so that there was nothing 
heard or seen but crying out and lamentation; 
running about like distracted creatures, with- 
out at all attempting to save even their own 
goods, such a strange consternation was there 
upon them ; so it burned, both in breadth 
and length, the churches, public halls, ex- 
changes, hospitals, monuments, and orna- 
ments, leaping after a prodigious manner from 
house to house, and street to street, at a great 
distance from one to the other ; for the heat, 
with a long set of fair and warm weather, had 
even ignited the air, and prepared the mate- 
rials for the fire, which devoured houses, furni- 
ture, and everything. Here we saw the Thames 
covered with goods floating; all the barges 
and boats laden with what some had time and 
courage to save ; and carts carrying out to the 
fields, which for many miles were strewed with 
moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods they could 
get away. Oh, the miserable calamitous 
spectacle I such as haply the world had not 
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een since the foundation of it, nor to be out- 
one till the conflagration of it. All the sky 
as of a fiery aspect^ like the top of a burning 
i^en ; and the light seen for about forty miles 
>und for many nights. God grant mine eyes 
ay never see the like, who now saw above ten 
ousand houses all in one .flame ; the noise, 
id crackling, and thunder of the impetuous 
mes, the shrieking of women and children, 
e hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, 
d churches, was likq a hideous storm, and 
e air all about so hot and inflamed that at 
tt one was not able to approach it ; so that 
3 people were found to stand still, and let 
3 flames burn on, which they did for nearly 
miles in length, and one in breadth.^' 
Can you imagine, after reading such an ac- 
int as this, that any good could arise from 
ih a fearful evil ? that there could be any 
»sing in disguise here ? Yes, there was 
leed. The city had been so completely de- 
oyed by the fire, that it was necessary to re- 
ild it almost entirely; and now, for the 
oden houses, which had so easily ignited, 
re substituted houses of brick ; and instead 
narrow confined streets, which were so un- 
althy as to favour the progress of disease 
lenever it appeared, were built wide and airy 
es ; and then, besides this, the fire itself 
:ed as a purMer, removing any tetcv«vtL^ ^1 
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infection which the Plague of the previous year 
might have left behind ; and everything now 
was new and clean ; so that, from that time, 
liondon became more healthy^ and less likely 
to suffer from disease, than at any former period 
of its history. You see therefore, that in this, 
as in other cases of calamity, there was not 
unmixed evil, but a large portion of good also. 
It is well to notice this, in every kind of suf- 
fering or trouble, whether it is of a kind to 
aflect one or many, — and if we look carefully, 
we shall always find some blessing to be grate- 
ful for, — something to remind us of the truth 
of the verse which tells us that God, in the 
midst of judgment, remembers mercy. 



XXXIII. A TIME OF OPPRESSION. 

A.D, 1666—1688. 

Thee, I account still happy, and the chief 

Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 

My native nook of earth ! 

But, once enslaved, farewell ! I could endure 

Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 

Where I am free by birthright, not at all. — Cowper. 

You may perhaps suppose, that the people of 
England at this time were in general thought- 
ful and serious people^ and that the many trials 
and calamities they had suffered had made 
them more attentive to religion than formerly. 
But this was far from being the case. There 
never probably had been a period in which the 
inhabitants of this country were so fond of vain 
amusements, or so careless about sacred things^ 
as during the reign of Charles II. Now I do 
not mean to infer, that religion necessarily 
makes people dull and grave, or that it forbids 
them to be joyous, and cheerful, and happy. 
Nor do I mean to say, on the other hand, that 
all those who are melancholy and austere, 
X 2 
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must necessarily be religious ; for this is very 
far from being the case. On the contraryi it 
is only truly religious people who are, or can 
be, really happy ; and if, at any time, they ap* • 
pear to be otherwise, the cause la not to be 
traced to religion, but to some other circum- 
stance. Had the mirth and gaiety of Charles's 
time been such as is consistent with the word 
of God, connected with thankfulness for me^ 
cies bestowed, and with a sincere desire to 
serve II im, and to be active and useful in the 
world, then we might well rejoice to hear of 
the gladness of heart which England once 
more enjoyed after her long years of sorrow 
and trial. But those who formed the court, 
and the chief favourites of Charles II, were, 
most of them, not only gay and mirthful, bat 
irreligious persons, who had not God in all 
their thoughts, and some of them were even 
infidels, who disbelieved God and the Bible 
altogether. And the people, in general, were 
but too ready to follow the example of the king 
and the court. They became thoughtless and 
extravagant ; devoted to follies and amuse- 
ments; and as to religion, which had been at 
all events outwardly respected in the days of 
Cromwell, it was now either entirely set aside, 
or used only for a mockery and a jest. Some 
good men indeed there still were, who bitterly 
lamented the sad state of things in their be- 
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loved country ; — but what I have just described 
was the prevailing characteristic of the age. 
We cannot wonder that the Plague and the 
Fire had been sent upon such a nation as this ; 
but we may well wonder that those visitations 
had produced so little effect upon the minds 
of the people at large. 

In the early part of his reign, Charles had 
an excellent minister to assist him in the govern- 
menty Lord Clarendon, — one who had at heart 
the real good and benefit of his country. But 
after a time^ he lost the king^s favour, and was 
dismissed ; and the ministry who succeeded 
him were of a very different character. There 
were five individuals who were usually known 
by the appellation of the Cabal, because the 
first, letters of their respective names, when 
nnited, formed that word ; and it was a word 
well suited to express the designing nature of 
their government. These were Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. The 
whole affairs of the country were entrusted to 
their management ; for the king preferred 
pleasure and amusement to the business of the 
state, and gladly gave that up into the hands 
of his unworthy advisers. 

You will not be surprised to hear of several 
plots and conspiracies appearing in the coun- 
try under such a government as this. One 
was formed by the Roman Catholics, with the 
X 3 
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design, as it was supposed, of taking the life 
of the king, and establishing Popery once 
more in England ; but as the i^air was alwayi 
involved in mystery, and cannot now be very 
satisfactorily explained, we will not enter into 
the particulars of the plot. Another conspiracy, 
of a different kind, and commenced by pe^ 
sons of opposite sentiments, was discovered 
some time after, and of this I will now give 
you an account. 

James, Duke of York, the king's brother, 
and the next heir to the crown, had declared 
himself a papist. This gave great alarm to 
the Protestant party, and to all those in the 
country who wished well to the cause of true 
religion. And besides this, there were other 
causes of discontent. Charles, like his father, 
was fond of power; and there seemed to be a 
danger of the government becoming, under 
him and his ministers^ as arbitrary and as un- 
constitutional as it had been in the times pre- 
ceding the oivil wars. The dread of this led 
to a conspiracy being formed by several per- 
sons who all professed themselves to be lovers 
of liberty, but who differed one from another 
a good deal in their ideas of what is meant by 
liberty, and what would be the best means of 
promoting it. The chief of these persons 
were the Duke of Monmouth, a near connec- 
tion of the king, Lord Russell, and Algernon 
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Sidney. Monmouth's great desire was to 
obtain the crown for himself. Sidney was a 
sealous republican. He was a man of warm 
and generous temperament, but of mistaken 
views and feelings. He would gladly have 
had no king at all; but universal equality, 
which was what he erroneously considered to 
be liberty and freedom. Russell only wished 
to remedy the evil of the present government, 
in order that the country might be ruled con- 
stitutionally, and according to law. 

Besides these great men, there were several 
others, less distinguished for rank or influence^* 
who formed another conspiracy independently, 
and of a more violent nature. They were ac- 
customed to hold their meetings at a farm, 
not many miles from London, called the Rye 
House, and from this circumstance, the con- 
spiracy is usually called in history the Rye 
House Plot. Their place for assembling was 
on the road to Newmarket, where the king 
went every year to amuse himself at the races. 
Qn one of these occasions, the conspirators 
planned to stop his carriage as he returned, 
by oversetting a cart, and then to take the op- 
portunity of firing at him from behind a hedge. 
Happily for Charles, the house in which he 
resided during his stay at Newmarket, acci- 
dentally took fire; and this circumstance 
obliged him to return to London some d^^o 
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before be had intended. The eonspintoni 
not being aware of this change in the king's 
nDovcmcnts^ were unprepared for the accom- 
phshment of their design, and thus the scheme | 
was frustrated. The plot was soon after dis- 
covered, and those of the conspirators who 
had not previously escaped, were arrested, and 
brought to trial and execution. And Bnssell 
and his party, though not concerned in the 
design for murdering the king, were in dan- 
ger ; for it was believed that they too were en- 
gaged in a conspiracy of some kind. A few 
•of them effected their escape, and amongst 
them was Monmouth ; but Lord Russell uid 
Algernon Sidney were taken. They were 
tried, and condemned to suffer the same 
punishment as the others, though their offence 
was of a very different nature. They had in- 
deed been guilty of plotting an insurrection. 
Bussel was too truthful a man to deny that he 
had done so; — and Sidney even gloried in 
declaring his sentiments, and was ready to 
sacrifice his life for them. But neither he, nor 
Lord Bussell, was concerned at this time in 
forming any design against the king's life, and 
therefore it was cruel and unjust to condemn 
and execute them as traitors. 

Bussell was a man much beloved on account 
of his amiable disposition, and general charac* 
ter, and a strong effort was made to save his 
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L petition was sent to the king; bat 
was inexorable. Lady Russell, the 
this unfortunate nobleman, a most 
t woman, and tenderly attached to her 
1, used her influence to procure a re- 
of his sentence, but all in vain. She 
erself at the feet of the king, and be- 
him, with tears, to remember the 
merit and loyalty of the prisoner, and 
ive the errors into which his honest, 
perhaps mistaken principles had betray- 
But her tears and supplications were 
ing ; Charles was not to be moved by 
» change his purpose. And then this 
linded lady, instead of giving way to 
'hich would have only added to her hus- 
distress, and prevented her from ren* 
him any comfort, firmly determined 
ress her own feelings ; and summoning 
fortitude, she spent the few remaining 
ley were permitted to pass together, 
avouring to prepare his mind for the 
event which was approaching. She 
lew how to administer consolation at 
time; for she had learnt herself to 
religion that hope which can alone give 
in the prospect of death and eternity, 
issed on, the time of separation came, 
I morning of execution arrived. But 
^yRu8seU*8 fortitude did not A.t^et\.\x«t, 
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she was enabled^ by strength not her owd, to 
take leave of her husband with calmness and 
composure, and having bade the last long fare- 
well, she turned away, and hastened from him 
to give vent in solitude to those feelings of 
deep sorrow, which she had so well restrained 
in his presence. That was a moment more 
trying to Lord Russell than any other,— fa 
more painful than the prospect of his approach- 
ing execution ; — and when his affectionate 
wife had departed, to see him again no more 
in this world, he exclaimed, " Now, the bitter- 
ness of death is past." 

Other efforts had been made to prevent Lord 
Russell's execution. The Duke of Monmouth, 
who, you remember, had made his escape, sent 
him a message offering to surrender himself, 
if by so doing he could save his friend. But 
the reply of Russell was, that it would be bo 
advantage to him for others to die with him'. 
Lord Cavendish also, an intimate friend of the 
prisoner, generously proposed to contrive his 
escape by exchanging clothes with him ; and 
would willingly have risked his own life by 
remaining in his place. But Russell would 
not for a moment listen to such a proposal, 
nor allow another to be endangered on his ac- 
count. And so all hope was abandoned, and 
Jiussell prepared to die. The hour was now 
come. Just before tVie o^^w^ ^xtv*^^ ta 
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■ammon him to execution, Russell took out 
his watch^ and wound it up for the last time. 
Then laying it down^ he solemnly said, ^'I 
IHhave now done with time, and must think 
■olely of eternity." On the scaflEbld, he 
again declared himself to be innocent of any 
intention against the king's life; and then, 
without any change of countenance, he laid 
his head on the block, and submitted to the 
axe of the executioner.— ^ His death was soon 
followed by that of Algernon Sidney. 

The life and reign of Charles were now 
drawing to a close. It was thought by some 
persons, that he was beginning to see the evil 
of his former mode of government, and was 
about to dismiss his ministers, and throw 
himself on the affections of his subjects. But 
whatever his intentions might have been, death 
prevented their fulfilment. And a melancholy 
death indeed was that of the once gay and 
joyous Charles II. His life had been one of 
irreligion and dissipation ; and when sickness 
came to call him away to another world, he 
was found utterly unprepared. The Bishops 
who attended his dying bed, and who en- 
deavonred by their exhortations to lead his 
mind to sacred things, could obtain from him 
no word expressive either of repentance, or 
faith, or hope. He would not even declare 
his adherence to the Protestant faith, in reply 
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to their anxious enquiries. Though withoat 
any actual religion, he had, in the earlier part 
of his life, professed himself a Protestant ; bat 
now, when dying, he turned to the Bomish 
Church, in the hope, it might be, of finding 
consolation in the rites and ceremonies which 
it offered him. He received absolution from 
a priest of that community ; the consecrated 
wafer was administered; and when the cere- 
mony was ended, he appeared composed, in 
the prospect of death. And so his soul passed 
away into another state of being; but such 
composure was only the fatal calm of a con- 
science lulled asleep by vain confidence and 
superstition, — not the solid peace which marks 
the end of the real Christian, — of the '^ per- 
fect '^ and " upright man.'' 

James, Duke of York, who succeeded his 
elder brother Charles on the throne^ was, as 
I before told you, a professed Roman Catholic. 
He was also as fond of arbitrary power as the 
preceding sovereigns of the family of Stuart 
had shown themselves to be. From these two 
circumstances, it might be supposed that the 
present reign was not likely to prove a happy 
one ; yet notwithstanding, James was at first 
received by the people very cordially, for he 
was considered to be a man of sincerity and 
honour. 

The first thing I shall mention in this reign^ 
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is the invasion which took place under the 
Duke of Monmouth. You are already ac- 
quainted with the name of this nobleman. He 
was one of those concerned in the conspiracy 
which ended so fatally to Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, and you will recollect that 
he had effected his escape when they were 
taken prisoners. He was afterwards pardoned 
by the late king ; but having again offended 
hina, was ordered to leave the country. He 
retired to Holland, and there lived some time 
under the protection of William, Prince of 
Orange, who had married Mary the daughter 
of James II. But as Monmouth was no 
favourite with the present king, though he had 
been with Charles II, the Prince of Orange 
thought it better not to allow him to remain 
any longer in his territories ; and Monmouth 
accordingly went to Brussels. And now, the 
thoughts and wishes that had for some time 
existed in the mind of the Duke, grew stronger 
than ever, and he determined, with the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Argyle, to invade England, 
in the hope of finding a party there strong 
enough to support him in his endeavours, and 
to help him to the throne. He accordingly 
left the continent, and landed at Poole, in 
Dorsetshire. 

At first, only a few of the lower orders of 
the people joined the party of the Duke of 

VOL. II. Y 
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^[onnioatb ; but in a short time^ a large num- 
ber united with him, for he was popular in his 
manners and address, and easily won over the 
common ranks to his side, though not many 
of the higher classes of the community were 
disposed to favour his pretensions. An army 
was soon sent out to oppose him ; troops were 
called over from Holland, and vigorous mea- 
sures were adopted for the defeat of the rebels. 
Meanwhile Monmouth continued his course 
through Somersetshire, and was actually pro- 
claimed king in several places ; and for some 
days he retained possession of that part of 
the country. But his plans were generally 
badly conducted ; so that notwithstanding his 
enterprizing spirit, and his personal bravery, 
he did not after all effect much by bis attempt. 
After a few weeks, a battle at Sedgemore, near 
Bridgwater, decided the contest against the 
rebels. A large number of them were slain, 
and their unfortunate leader was compelled to 
quit the field, and seek safety by flight. He 
rode about twenty miles ; his horse was then 
unable to carry him any further, and he was 
obliged to proceed on foot. In the hope of 
concealing himself from his pursuers, he 
changed clothes with a peasant, and wandered 
about for some days thus disguised. Bat 
Monmouth's pursuers soon discovered the 
peasant dressed in the Duke's clothes, and 
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then redoubled their efforts to find the fugitive, 
supposing that he could not be far distant ; 
and they even employed dogs to help them in 
their search. At last they perceived a man 
lying in a ditch, partly concealed by ferns and 
bushes, — he was dressed like a shepherd, and 
wretched as his appearance was, he was soon 
recognized as the Duke of Monmouth. During 
the time of his wanderings, he had been nearly 
starved, and in his pocket were found some 
raw peas with which he had been endeavour- 
ing to satisfy his hunger. His mind, as well 
as his body, was weakened by all the suffer- 
ings he had gone through, and now when he 
started up, and found that he was surrounded 
by his enemies, and forced to surrender him- 
self, he could only express his feelings of dis- 
tress by bursting into tears. 

All expectation of carrying out his ambitious 
schemes were now for ever at an end ; but 
Monmouth still clung to the hope of life, and 
he wrote very submissively to the king, beg- 
ging for pardon. James consented to see the 
prisoner, for he expected through him to ob- 
tain the names of others concerned in the 
rebellion ; but Monmouth was too generous to 
endanger his associates, even to save his own 
life. The king soon determined upon his exe- 
cution, and Monmouth was led to the scaffold 
amidst the tears and lamentations of the peo- 
Y 2 
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]>Ie, who still loved and pitied him. He exhor- 
ted the executioner to cut off his head cleverlyi 
as he expressed it ; for when Lord Russell was 
beheaded, it had been necessary to repeat the 
blow, thus unnecessarily prolonging his suffer- 
ings. The same executioner was employed now ; 
and 80 little able was he to perform his sad 
office after the injunction he had received, that 
he struck the poor sufferer again and again to 
DO purpose, and then threw aside the axe^ say- 
ing he could not perform the dreadful act. 
The attending sheriff however obliged him to 
make another attempt, and after two more 
blows the head of the unhappy Duke was 
severed from his body. 

Thus ended this rash enterprise, and the life 
of its unfortunate leader, — a man who, had he 
been under the influence of better principles, 
might have lived an ornament to society, and 
died honoured and respected, instead of perish- 
ing in so shocking a manner, and occasioning 
so much distress and bloodshed to his country. 
For the consequences of this rebellion did not 
end with Monmouth's execution. The com- 
mander of the king's regiment. Colonel Kirke, 
committed great cruelties on a number of the 
unfortunate persons who had been induced to 
join the Duke's party : and at the trial which 
followed, many more suffered execution. The 
judge on this occasion was a man named Jef- 
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freys, wbose disposition was naturally cruel^ so 
that he actually took pleasure in inflicting pain 
upon the prisoners whom he condemned. 
About 250 were executed by his orders ; and 
it is said, that not fewer than 600 persons were 
hanged in consequence of Monmouth's rebel- 
lion. The country, in many places, was covered 
with the mangled limbs of these unhappy vic- 
tims ; — so dreadful a slaughter had never before 
been known in England for such a cause. Jef- 
freys rejoiced in the blood he shed ; and the 
king himself exulted in it, and used to relate 
the isircumstance to the company at his table, 
calling it JeflFreys' campaign. No doubt the 
attempt of Monmouth was an unjustifiable 
one; those who joined in it were involved in 
his guilt; and justice might have required 
that examples should be made, and that some 
should suffer punishment as a warning to 
others. But there is a wide difference between 
necessary executions, and that wanton expen- 
diture of human life, to gratify cruelty and 
revenge, which distinguishes what have been 
called the *• bloody assizes " of Judge Jeffreys. 
Two of the executions were particularly cruel. 
They were those of two ladies named Mrs. 
Gaunt and Lady Lisle. Mrs. Gaunt was dis- 
tinguished for her benevolence and kind-heart- 
edness, and one of the rebels, knowing what 
her character was, escaped to her house, and 
Y 3 
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begged for protection and concealment. She 
could not refuse such an entreaty ; but the 
man for whose safety she thus sacrificed her 
own life, proved unworthy of such generosity, 
lie heard that indemnity and a reward had 
been ofiFered to any who would give information 
of those who had received the rebels, and he 
was treacherous enough actually to betray his 
kind benefactress. He obtained his pardon in 
consequence; and the generous woman who 
had saved him, was condemned, and burnt to 
death. 

Lady Lisle was the widow of one of^the 
regicides. Her husband had enjoyed a great 
deal of favour under Cromwell's government ; 
but she herself was a royalist, and had la- 
mented the part which he had taken in the 
death of Charles I. After the battle of Sedge- 
more, she received two rebels into her house, 
and for this act she was now prosecuted. She 
pleaded at her trial her well-known loyalty ; — 
that she was not aware of the guilt of the men 
whom she had sheltered, and that her own son 
was at that very time engaged in fighting 
against the rebel army. But all was in vain. 
The jury indeed were affected by the remon- 
strances of the aged prisoner, and disposed to 
give their verdict in her favour ; but Jeffreys 
was determined on her destruction, and the 
king had promised ivol \.o ^^\^wi ^kcj ^^<;^m 
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he condemned ; so the jury were constrained 
to decide contrary to their own wishes and 
judgment^ and the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced and executed upon this innocent vic- 
tim of cruelty. — But it is time for us to turn 
from this painful story. 

James manifested his zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion by bestowing favours upon 
the men who professed it^ while others, of the 
Protestant party, were overlooked, and passed 
by. In Ireland and Scotland, the most impor- 
tant offices were conferred upon Papists. And 
then the king began to show also his love of 
arbitrary power by the manner in which he 
acted towards the Bishops and Clergy of the 
English Church. He commanded that con- 
troversy on the diflferences of the two religions 
should be avoided ; and he treated with great 
harshness those who ventured to preach against 
Popery. He established a court of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission, by which seven commissioners 
were vested with full and unlimited authority 
over the Church of England. This court was 
as arbitrary and as dangerous, from its power, 
as those of the High Commission and the Star 
Chamber had been in the reign of Charles I. 
They had been abolished by act of Parliament, 
and the establishment of them, or of any courts 
of a similar kind, in future, had been prohibit- 
ed 'y but James paid no attention to this law. 
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and carried oat his own measures notwith- 
standing. 

Another act of James^ which gave great 
offence^ was the appointment^ in one of the 
colleges of Oxford, of a new president, a man 
who was a Roman Catholic, and in every res- 
pect quite unfit for such an office. The heads 
of the college therefore wrote submissively to 
the king, requesting him to recal this appoint- 
ment ; but no answer to their remonstrance 
was returned before the day on which it was 
necessary to make the election; and so the 
fellows of the college chose Dr. Hough, an 
excellent man, who afterwards became Bishop 
of Worcester. This made the king angry, and 
orders were given for the new President and 
the heads of the college to appear before an 
ecclesiastical commission ; and Bishop Parker, 
who had expressed his willingness to become a 
Roman Catholic, and was therefore approved 
by James, was appointed instead of Hough. 
The other party contended that Parker could 
not be accepted consistently with the statutes 
of the College ; and the dispute at last ended 
by the expulsion of Hough and the heads of 
the College, and the final appointment of^ 
Parker. This act of James was not only arbi- 
trary, but illegal ; and it showed too his very 
strong bias in favour of Popery. Indeed he 
had before this sent an ambassador to Rome, 
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to make submission to the Pope, and to express 
his willingness that England should again be 
brought over to the Roman Catholic faith. 

James now published what was called a 
Declaration of Indulgence. This was a decla- 
ration suspending certain laws which required 
conformity to the established church of the 
country. At first, the Dissenters were pleased 
to hear of the King's favourable intentions 
towards them ; but it soon appeared, that the 
great object of James in this act of toleration 
was to favour Popery, and to assert his own 
authority. The Declaration was ordered to 
be read in all the churches on an appointed 
day, immediately after divine service. 

The clergy in general, however, had very 
strong objections to attending to this order, 
and seven of the Bishops met together, and drew 
up a petition to the king explaining what that 
objection was. They declared in it their loy- 
alty to their sovereign, and their desire that 
indulgence, in a legal way, should be granted 
to all Protestant dissenters ; but then they 
said, that the Declaration of Indulgence was 
founded upon a prerogative formerly declared 
illegal by Parliament ; they could not there- 
fore conscientiously read it in their churches ; 
and they begged that the King would not in- 
sist upon their doing so. But James could 
not bear any opposition to his orders ; and 
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instead of giving due consideration to tbe 
petition, he determined to punish the Bishops 
for daring to present it, respectful and loytl 
though it was. He accordingly Bummoned 
them to appear before the council, and then 
enquired whether they acknowledged the 
petition. At first they hesitated ; but when 
they declared that they had drawn it up, and 
sent it to the King, they were forthwith com- 
mitted to the Tower, and the royal lawyers 
were desired to prosecute them for composing 
a seditious libel. 

This unjust proceeding produced, as yoa 
may suppose, great indignation in the minds 
of the people. When they saw the Bishops 
actually about to be embarked in the vessels 
on the river, and so conveyed to the Tower, 
guarded as prisoners, numbers rushed to the 
banks ; some prayed for their protection and 
deliverance ; others even ran into the water, 
to hear their parting words ; and the soldiers 
appointed to guard them fell on their knees, 
and begged their blessing. The Bishops, 
instead of showing any resentment for the 
injustice from which they were suffering, 
meekly submitted to the King's orders. They 
exhorted the people who surrounded them to 
fear God, and to honour the King, and then 
quietly departed to their prison. As soon as 
they reached the Tower, they hastened into 
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the chapel^ and there thanked God for account- 
ing them worthy to suffer in his cause. 

While the Bishops remained in the Tower, 
they received daily visits from the nobility and 
clergy, who came to sympathize with them, 
and to express the desire they felt to support 
their cause. At last the day appointed for 
the trial arrived. Crowds assembled to see 
them pass, and Westminster Hall, in which 
the trial was held, was thronged from one end 
to the other. Those who could not gain ad- 
mittance, remained about the door, in order 
that they might hear the result as soon as it 
was ascertained. Many hours, however, passed 
before the jury could come to a decision on the 
case ; but when the verdict was actually pro- 
nounced, and that verdict was " Not guilty,'' 
it was instantly echoed from the Hall to the 
crowds without, and by them passed into the 
city, and made generally known. Joyfully 
indeed the intelligence was received. It hap- 
pened that James had, on that day, been re« 
viewing some troops that were encamped on 
Hounslow Heath, and he had just retired into 
the tent of the commander, Lord Feversham, 
when he was surprised to hear loud shouting 
in the camp, and he asked the cause. '^ Jt is 
nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers for the 
acquittal of the Bishops," answered Lord Fever- 
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sham. "Do yon call that nothing?" said 
James; " but so much the worse for them." 

Thus ended the celebrated prosecution and 
trial of the Bishops^ but the effects did not 
terminate quite so quickly. 

There was another event which took place at 
that very time^ which the king had been anti- 
cipating with pleasure, and one which is usually 
hailed with joy by the people of this country, 
— the birth of the Prince of Wales. But 
James's protestant subjects could not receive 
this intelligence with any satisfaction ; for they 
had great reason to fear that the young prince 
would be educated in his father's opinions, and 
become an upholder of Popery, and a supporter 
of arbitrary power, should he eventually succeed 
to the throne. 

The people of England began now to look 
around for some one to help them in this time 
of difficulty. The son-in-law of James II, 
William, Prince of Orange, was then considered 
as the head of the Protestant party in Europe, 
and to him the English applied for defence and 
protection against the arbitrary measures of 
their own king. The prince was quite willing 
to yield to their wishes ; but he was a prudent 
and cautious man, and he would not venture 
into this country until he was quite sure in 
what manner he would be received. But he 
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soon foand that all parties were equally dis- 
posed to support him, and that he might 
therefore without danger undertake the enter- 
prize ; so he commenced making preparations 
immediately. 

When James first heard of the Prince's 
intentions^ he became exceedingly alarmed. 
He turned pale, and let the letter which con- 
tained the formidable intelligence drop out 
of his hand. Then he began to consult with 
his council as to what must be done to secure 
his crown, if indeed that were possible ; and 
they all decided that it would be well to retract 
their former measures which h^d been so much 
disliked by the people. So James immedi- 
ately annulled the Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission ; and replaced several persons whom, 
for difitrent reasons, he had deprived of their 
offices ; and he even reinstated the President 
and Fellows at Oxford. But all this was now 
too late. The people felt that the king acted 
thus, not because he was really sorry for his 
past illegal conduct, but simply for fear of the 
consequences of persisting in it at such a mo- 
ment as this. 

And now was published the Declaration of 
the Prince of Orange, and it was well received 
throughout the country. In that Declaration, 
William mentioned all the grievances of which 
the people had to complain ; and then he said, 

VOL. II. z 
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that he intended to come over to England with 
his forces, to protect the king from his evil 
counsellors ; and that his only design was to 
establish a legal and free parliament for the 
safety of the nation, and to support the in- 
terests of religion and liberty in the land. 

It was not long before the Prince himself 
followed the Declaration. All necessary pre- 

Earations for his reception being duly made, 
c left the shores of Holland, and proceeded 
towards England. He met with a storm which 
occasioned some little delay ; but the damage 
it occasioned was soon repaired, and after a 
prosperous voyage, he landed at Torbay, in 
Devonshire, on the 5th of November, 1688, — 
the anniversary of the very day of the great 
deliverance of the country from the Gunpowder 
Plot 80 many years before. 

At first, the people felt afraid of going out 
to meet the Prince, for they had not yet for- 
gotten the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and all the dreadful consequences which had 
followed. But, by degrees, many joined him, 
and soon the whole country seemed to come 
over to William, and no opposition of any 
kind obstructed him in his way. But where 
was James all this time, and what part was 
he taking in these aflfairs ? He was deserted 
by his people, and by his army; and even 
his own daughter, the Princess Anne of Den- 
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mark, left him to place herself under the pro- 
tection of the other party ; for she had been 
brought up a Protestant^ and therefore felt 
that she could not side even with her father, 
in a contest in which the interests of the reli- 
gion she loved were so much involved. This 
was the heaviest trial the unhappy king had 
yet experienced, for Anne was his beloved and 
favourite child ; and in the bitterness of his 
grief, he cried out, "God help me, for my 
own children have forsaken me I ** 

And now James became more alarmed every 
day, and his only resource was to save himself 
by flight. This therefore he determined to 
attempt; so mentioning his design only to one 
person who accompanied him,, he departed by 
night, and embarked in a ship, which was wait- 
ing for him at the mouth of the Thames, in- 
tending to proceed to France. The next day, 
every one was astonished to find that the king 
had fled, and the whole country was in a state 
of confusion, for there was now no head nor 
ruler to undertake the charge of the govern- 
ment. James had even thrown the great seal 
into the water, when he crossed the river, as 
if to prevent the affairs of the state from be- 
ing carried on during his absence ! And so, 
for a short time, every thing was in disorder ; 
the people were left to themselves, and "every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes/' 
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The pi^pulacc gave way, without restraint, to 
their feelings of hatred to the Roman Catholie 
party. They destroyed the popish mass-houses, 
phindercd the residence of the Spanish Am- 
bas&tdor, and committed a great many other 
wrong and violent actions. Jefireys, whose 
name you will remember, did not escape ; — 
he was so roughly treated that he died in con- 
sequence shortly after. He had disguised him- 
self with the intention of leaving the country, 
but the populace soon discovered him, and exe- 
cuted their revenge in this dreadful manner. 

The bishops and nobility now assembled, 
and endeavoured to put an end to these law- 
less ])roceedings. They charged the mayor 
and aldermen to preserve peace in the city of 
Loudon ; they sent orders to the army and the 
fleet, which were readily obeyed : and then 
they applied to the Prince of Orange, and 
begged him to take the government into his 
own hands. 

Meantime, James had not succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape to France. He was seized by 
the populace at Feversham, and brought to 
London. Then he was taken to Whitehall, 
and afterwards permitted to go to Rochester. 
From thence he escaped again, and at last 
arrived safely at St. Germain's, in France, 
where he joined his wife and child, and was 
kindly received by King Louis, 
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So ended the reign of James 11, the last 
of our sovereigns of the family of Stuart. You 
have seen that the love of arbitrary power was , 
the great ruling passion in all of them ; and 
that in two^ that disposition led to fatal conse. 
quenees,— depriving one of his life^ and the 
other of his throne. With regard to our 
country, we have every reason to be thankful 
for the Great Revolution of 1688, for so the 
change of government which took place at this 
time is called in English History. It deli- 
vered us once more from Popery, which, as we 
have seen^ James so much favoured, and would 
so gladly have re-established ; and it prevented 
that increase of illegal power which the four 
sovereigns of the house of Stuart had for many 
years been endeavouring to promote. And 
therefore it is not without just cause, that we 
are taught to be grateful for a second mercy 
on the long celebrated fifth of November ; — to 
remember, on that day, not only our deliver- 
ance from the Gunpowder Treason, but also 
from the popish tyranny and arbitrary power 
which threatened us at the eventful period 
of the Revolution, and to thank God "for 
filling our hearts again with joy and gladness, 
and putting a new song in our mouths, by 
bringing his Majesty King William upon 
this day ; " and for giving ** him a safe arrival 
Z 3 
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here, and for making all opposition fall before 
him, till he became- our king and governor." 

But now, I ean suppose that you may here 
be in some little difficulty. Perhaps you arc 
ready to ask, why is this Revolution, and the 
])utting down of James II, and the setting 
lip of AVilliam III, to be considered a right 
thing, when the usurpation of Cromwell, and 
all the events which preceded that change of 
f^ovcrnnjent were wrong ? And how can we 
justify William Prince of Orange in taking 
|josscssion of a crown which did not belong to 
him by inheritance ? Now, in answer to these 
questions, I must say, that you will, I hope, 
sec from what follows, that William may be 
freed from the charge of usurpation ; and that 
the conduct of those who managed the matters 
connected with the Revolution, was very diffe- 
rent from that of Cromwell and his party in 
the time of Charles I. 

When James had departed, and the throne 
was left vacant, William was, as I told you 
before, invited by the people of England to 
take possession of it ; but at first he hesitated, 
and he would not consent to do so, until his 
right to be called king could be established 
upon safe and certain grounds. A great deal 
of discussion ensued before it was decided of 
what nature his government should be, and 
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by what title he should be designated. There 
were two principal parties in the country at 
that time ; both were anxious to have William 
for their ruler, but they differed as to the par- 
ticular way in which he was to be made so. 
These two parties were known by the names 
of Whigs and Tories, — names which had at 
first been introduced in a way of ridicule ; but 
they were afterwards adopted as convenient 
terms, for expressing the difference of opinion 
\v'hich existed on the subject of kingly autho- 
rity and power. The term Whig was Scotch, 
and had been originally applied reproachfully 
to the conventiclers of Scotland. That of 
Tory was Irish, and had been bestowed upon 
the Romish banditti in Ireland, by those of 
the opposite side. The Whigs considered, that 
the king held the crown under certain con- 
ditions made between him and the people, and 
that if he violated these conditions, he for- 
feited that crown. And this, they said, in the 
present case, James had done, and so they 
considered that they would be. fully justified 
in placing William on the throne with the 
title of king. But the opinion of the Tories, 
on the other hand, was that the king^held his 
power by divine right, and that he could not 
forfeit that right whatever his administration 
might be. They therefore thought, that Wil- 
liam should govern only as regent, during the 
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minority of the young prince. But then» the 
WhisTs urged again, that, in all probability, 
James's son would be brought up in the princi- 

1)le8 of his father, — that he woald become a 
over of Popery, and of arbitrary power, and 
that thus the nation would be involved in 
future perplexity ; but that, if the succession 
to the crown were now altered by law, the 
claims of the family of Stuart would soon be 
passed over and forgotten, and all would go on 
in peace and tranquillity. 

It will not be necessary for us to consider 
the differences of opinion of these two parties, 
nor to decide which of them is best. It is 
enough for me to say that, when the question 
was now put to the vote, the Whigs proved to 
be the majority, and so it was decided, that 
William should bear the title of king. To this 
decision the Prince was quite disposed to ac^ 
cede ; the two princesses also, Mary the wife 
of William, and Anne the wife of George of 
Denmark, agreed to the plan. So the crown 
was finally settled on the Prince and Princess 
of Orange ; but the sole administration was 
to remain in the Prince ; and after their death, 
Anne was to succeed, and her children or heirs 
after those of the Princess of Orange. And 
thus quietly, and without bloodshed, was this 
great change made in the constitution of our 
coim^j and in the future line of succession. 
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I think you will now see, that the calm man- 
ner in which it was effected, with due atten- 
tion to right, and law, and justice, and to the 
general satisfaction of all parties, was very dif- 
ferent indeed from the lawless proceedings of 
the times of the civil wars, when there was so 
much of party spirit, and of angry feelings ; — 
such a fearful amount of fighting and loss of 
life through the country, and such undue as- 
sumption of power on the part of Cromwell. 

And here we will pause a little, and before 
we go on to the reign of William III, say 
something about the celebrated characters and 
great men who flourished at this period, and 
whose names we have not hitherto had an op- 
portunity of mentioning. Some of them lived 
in the time of Cromwell, and of Charles II, 
but I have reserved the account of them for 
this place, that the previous part of the history 
might not be interrupted. 

The first person I will mention, is George 
Fox, who lived in the time of the Common- 
wealth ; he was the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or, as they are more frequently called, 
Quakers. Fox was a person of low origin, for 
he was originally a shoe-maker, but he after- 
wards considered it his duty to become a 
preacher. Some of the views he held were 
singular and erroneous, and he was, for a time, 
silenced, and imprisoned, on account of them. 
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1' : -r-:- '..> l.r<ra:i^>n. he went abroad^ and 

. . >. .; i.> c;:2::r.s m HolLaDd, and Ger- 

:. - > " -i A:-..r:cA. Many of the followers 

: \. .:: n-.x;-.:.! days, have been persons dis- 

• -:..?;.-.i :.r :iiir benevolence, and disin- 
:. -.^■.4v. t i.r:. :.s : r the cood or others. We 

* . . : 7 i . .; -Aie Ut speak of one or two of 
: . i: A >-:>3<xjU'.i:: prriod of our history. 

.\: .1 :.t\:. 1 :..->: icii you of a man of a 
■ . r» .1 f^rt:.: k;i:J. I mean John Milton, 
; .r J.--, a: E.-.c pot.:, — one whose name is al- 
.*;.; - ^t::::i:cd an. or,? us. as the author of the 
: . . t ri : . i v >e m . Pa r joi se Lost . D uring th e time 
. '. :..: L\;.:::::o:i-weal:h. he held the office of 
I ...:.. . S :c:t :^ry :o C ro:nwell ; for in his poli- 
:..... ^.i.vs Le was opposed to the royaUst 
: :.r.\. For a £T«:a: part of his life, ^lilton 
>v.:^. .-^.d a L^avy :ii3;c:iw^n in the loss of his 
>\:..: : b.:: his o'.iiidness diJ not interrupt his 
<: i/.cs. — he s:ili couiiuued to pursue them 
\sr.\i his iVimer diiigeuce, only he was obliged 
:. use the eyis oi others to read and to write for 
hi::^. His great poem was composed when the 
light of day. and the sight of those beautiful 
objivts in nature and arc which he had once 
so delighted to behold, could no longer please 
or console hiui. In one of the finest passages 
of the Paradise Lost, he affectingly alludes to 
IhU distreaaiug privation. You will, I am 
those lines with interest. He thus 
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addresses lights in the opening of the third 
book of the poem. 

But thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain, 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veil'd. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Seasons return, — but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's work<«, to me expung'd and ras'd. 
And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 
So much the rather Thou, celestial light. 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

And no doubt this prayer of the poet was 
heard ; and so^ though the natural light could 
find no entrance to his bodily eye, he could yet 
perceive things spiritual and celestial with the 
eye of his mind ; and while sitting in darkness, 
as to the objects of this earthy his soul could 
soar into the realms of light, and there see 
indeed "things invisible to mortal sight." 
He lived to a good old age, and died in the 
year 1674. 

The next celebrated man I have to mention to 
yon, is Sir Matthew Hale ; one of the greatest 
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lawyers and judges ever known in this country, 
and one of the best men who flourished at the 
period of which we are now speaking. He 
lived in the reigns of Charles I, and Charles 
II, and died shortly after the accession of 
King William III. Hale had been brought up 
amongst the Puritans, and received a religious 
education. He was early taught to reverence 
the Bible as God's word, and to honour the 
Sabbath as God's day ; and no doubt he felt 
the good eficcts of this training during the 
course of his after-life. But, at first, he 
seemed to be very little the better for it. He 
grew up gay and thoughtless ; and when he 
entered upon the duties of his profession as a 
lawyer, he became completely engrossed with 
his studies and his business. But while he 
was still young, it so happened, or rather I 
should say it was so ordered in the good provi- 
dence of God, that he was brought to an entire 
change of principles, and feelings, and habits, 
in a very remarkable manner. He was one day 
dining with a number of gay and thoughtless 
companions, when a young man in the party 
suddenly became insensible, and was so ill that 
for a time his life was despaired of. Hale was 
deeply afifected by this solemn warning. He 
left his friends immediately, retired into ano- 
ther room, and fa\l\i\^o\\1\is knees, prayed not 
only for the recovery oi\iva^^\xv\»^\a^x>L^\i\5ii.W 
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pardon for himself^ and for his conduct in 
having joined such foolish gaiety. Hale never 
forgot the impressions of that moment, nor the 
aolemn resolutions which he then formed. He 
became thenceforth a truly religious man. 

Hale began his life as a lawyer, at a time 
when it was very difficult for a man in his 
profession to act with justice and integrity, 
and yet to preserve his own safety and inter- 
ests. The stormy period of the civil wars was 
just commencing, and there was then, as you 
are aware, a great deal of party spirit and 
strong feeling. But Hale went straight on in 
the path of duty, and was always ready to 
help and relieve any to whom he could be use- 
ful^ to whichever side they might happen to 
belong. When Cromwell came into power, he 
offered Hale an honourable office in one of the 
public courts. The conscientious lawyer 
doubted whether he ought to receive the 
situation from a usurper ; and he would not 
accept it, until he had asked the advice of 
some friends able to direct him, and had been 
convinced by them that he might do so consis- 
tently with duty and conscience. After the 
Restoration of Charles II, he was appointed 
by Lord Clarendon to the office of Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. This too he accepted un- 
willingly ; he wished to decline the honour of 
knighthood altogether, and it was not without 
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study when he was travel ling from place to 
place to pursue his duties as judge. No won- 
der then that he accomplished so much both 
for himself and others. 

The second thing I want you to remember 
in Sir Matthew Hale is his integrity, — his love 
of truth, and his strict justice. He used to 
say, that he was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of justice for God, for his king, and for 
bis country ; and therefore he must perform 
bis duty uprightly, deliberately, and resolutely. 
And accordingly he never would allow himself 
to be biassed by compassion for the poor, or 
favour to the rich ; and such was his dread of 
any thing approaching to bribery, that he 
insisted upon paying even for the presents 
which he received from those with whom he 
was engaged in the course of his profession. 
Sometimes he gave great offence by acting in 
this way ; but he had the testimony of his own 
conscience to assure him that he was doing 
right, — a conscience which he always tried to 
regulate by the word of God. He cared very 
little what men might think ; but he was most 
anxious to act in accordance with the direc- 
tions of Him who once said, by the pen of 
Solomon, "A gift perverteth the ways of 
judgment/' " I rest not,^' he would say, 
*' upon my own understanding and strength, 
but implore and act upon the direction and 
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fiTTYnptb of God." No wonder then^ that Sir 
Manbrir Hale was enabled, in a remarkable 
manDcr. to execute justice in the true and 
Mrirrc-sT wnsc of the word. 

Thr third thing I will mention in Sir Mat- 
ihcw Hale's character, is his strict attendance 
tvi rclifious duties, and particularly his ob- 
>rn-ancc of the Sabbath. Many public men, 
r:-rn{rod as> he was during the week, with such 
] r(S>inp business, might have been tempted to 
employ a ]M>rtion of Sunday in work not quite 
in accordance with the sacredness of the day, 
under tiic pica that it was necessary or useful, 
— U»r the bcnetit of others, and therefore ex- 
cusable, or even right. But Hale never 
thought or acted thus. Sunday was to him a 
true day of rest ; and he was firmly persuaded 
that sabbaths spent, as he loved to spend his, 
iu public worship in God's house, and in reU- 
gious reading and conversation at home, not 
only ensure present enjoyment, but bring a 
blessing even upon the worldly occupations of 
the following week. And he was right. God 
has said, " Them that honour me, I will hon- 
our ; '* and lie has promised an especial bless- 
ing to those who honour Him by keeping 
holy His day. " If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day ; and call the sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt 
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honour Him, Dot doing thine own ways^ nor 
finding thine own pleasure^ nor speaking thine 
own words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it/' Hale received 
much earthly renown, and thus he might have 
been said to experience the truth of this pro- 
mise, and to '' ride upon the high places of 
the earth/' in the honour which he enjoyed 
amongst men. And he received too the other 
and better part of the promise, in the ^' delight " 
which he felt in thiis keeping holy that sacred 
day, and in the peace of mind which he en- 
joyed, — that foretaste of the eternal sabbath 
which remains for the people of God. 

But it is time for us to take our leave of 
this great and good man, and we will do so, 
and conclude this long chapter, with a few lines 
in his praise by the poet Cowper ; — 

Immortal Hale I for deep discernment prais'd, 
And sound integrity, no more than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefiled. 
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o Bubmit to his authority. But all 
Tyrconnel was secretly on the side of 
nd desirous of restoring him to the 
f possible, with the assistance of the 
Datholic party. James had, as you 
r, retired to France, and was living 
very friendly terms with King Louis ; 

when there seemed to be some hope 
ring the crown by means of Tyrconnel 
party, he determined to go over to 
and head the army in his own person, 
irnished him with large supplies of 
md other things necessary for the 
n ; and he offered him also an army 
•8 to fight with, but this James refu- 
ng that if he did not succeed by the 
lis own subjects, he would perish in 
npt. So they parted, and as the 
ing took leave of his friend, he affec- 

said, " The best thing I oan wish 
lat I may never see you again.'' 
n had, meantime, commanded the 
ay down their arms, and submit to 
government. So when James arrived 
a, and was received as king by his 
acre, it seemed as if the two parties 
necessity soon come to open warfare. 
Irish were not all on the side of 
The northern portion of the country, 
Hestaat, was devoted to t\ie c^xx^^ ^"l 
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William ; and James determined therefore to 
direct liia first attacks there^ and to lead hu 
army against Londonderry. The Protestants 
in tliat city, as soon as they heard of the ap- 
proaching danger, shut their gates^ and deter- 
mined to resist to the utmost all the attacks of 
their enemies. Among these brave people 
were a number of young men, apprentices in 
the town, who had learnt to love the Bible, 
and the religion of the Bible^ and they resolfed 
to fight and to suffer, if necessary^ for their 
rights and privileges as Protestants. 

It was indeed dreadful intelligence to the 
people of Londonderry^ that James and his 
army were actually approaching. They had 
resolved what to do ; but they knew how fear- 
ful it would be to sustain all the horrors of a 
siege ; and great as their courage was, they 
were but ill prepared to resist the attacks of 
an enemy ; for they had but a small supply of 
armour and horses; and the garrison was 
composed of people not much accustomed to 
fighting. They were destitute of provisions 
too, and the army that was approaching iras 
headed by James himself, commanded by skil- 
ful generals, and well furnished with every- 
thing that was necessary either for fighting or 
besieging. This was a gloomy prospect indeed, 
and yet, with ail these dangers before them, the 
noble spirited protestants of Londonderry closed 
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their gates upon their formidable foe, and de- 
termined, happen what might, that they would 
not surrender. Ah, they knew where to look 
in time of danger, — they had put their trust 
in God, and were assured that lie would be 
their '' refuge and strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble/' 

The governor of the city was an officer named 
Lundy, a man of a very different spirit from 
the people of whom we have just been speak- 
ing. Before James and his army appeared, he 
assembled a council of war, and in that council 
it was determined, that the chief officers should 
leave the city, and that a capitulation should 
be made with the enemy by the inhabitants. 
A messenger was accordingly sent to James, to 
propose a negotiation. When the brave garri- 
son, and the Protestants of the town, heard 
this, they were exceedingly angry. Some of 
the commanders tried to persuade Lundy to 
maintain his government, and assist them in 
defending the place. But as he refused to do 
this, he was allowed to make his escape in dis- 
guise, and Mr. Walker and Major Baker were 
appointed governors in his place. Mr. Walker 
was a clergyman, the rector of Donoughmore, 
and he had already raised a regiment for the 
defence of the Protestants. 

And now the siege began in earnest. For 
a time^ the determined bravct^ ol \!ci^ ^^^^\r. 
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in the town resisted the besiegers ; bat soon 
sickness and famine appeared within the wtll% 
and carried off many of their number. Han- 
drcds died of hunger ; the only food which re* 
mained for them was horse-flesh, dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, tallow, and starch ; and even these 
bc^an at last to fail. James now returned to 
Dublin, and left the army under the command 
of the French general De Rosen. Rosen was 
])crliaps naturally a cruel man, and he was so 
much vexed and annoyed at the trouble the 
inhabitants of Londonderry gave him by their 
long resistance, that he threatened to throw 
down the town, and destroy every one of the 
inhabitants, unless they would immediately 
submit to their lawful sovereign, — for so he 
called James. But distressed as they ¥rerej 
the garrison would not listen to such a pro- 
posal as this. The governors even declared, 
that any person who dared to talk of surren- 
dering, should be put to death immediately. 
And so the siege went on. Then De Rosen tried 
a new plan to induce the inhabitants to sub- 
mit. He told them that, if they still refused 
to open the gates, he would execute his ven- 
geance upon all the Protestants in the country, 
— that he would drive them under the walls of 
Londonderry, and there let them perish by 
famine. Still the people would not yield; 
^|the dreadful threat was actually performed. 
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Soldiers were sent thirty miles rounds who 
collected all the Protestants they could find^ 
plundered them^ and then drove them on to 
the very walls of Londonderry ! About four 
thousand^ — men, women, and children, — were 
seen by the poor besieged people from their 
walls; fellow-countrymen they were,— fellow 
Protestants, — all exposed to the cruelty of the 
barbarous De Rosen and his fierce soldiers ! 
The inhabitants of Londonderry were unable to 
help them, unless indeed they surrendered, and 
opened their gates, and let in the enemy ; and 
perhaps you will expect to hear that they were 
induced to do this, to save their friends, 
though they would not do it to save them- 
selves. Quite the contrary. They were now 
more determined than ever not to yield to 
such an enemy ; but in order to frighten De 
Bosen, and^ as they hoped, deter him from his 
cruel purpose, they sent him a message, saying, 
that they would hang all the prisoners they 
had taken during the siege, unless the Pro- 
testants were immediately allowed to depart. 
The people of Londonderry had no wish to 
take such revenge, but it seemed necessary to 
threaten to do so, for the sake of the poor suf« 
ferers under the walls ; and happily the threat 
had the desired efiect. After three days, they 
were released ; but they had suffered so much 
from hunger and cruel treatme.viljXXjkaX.l^^^'^^ 
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to reach their homes, and those who didj found 
them plundered by the Roman Catholic party; 
BO that these poor creatures were left to perish 
without shelter, or to be murdered by the aol- 
diffs of the enemy ! 

But what became of the brave, suffering 
people in Londonderry ? They were indeed 
reduced now to the most dreadful state of 
famine ; and a proposal had even been made 
amongst themselves, that some should be 
killed as food for the survivors I But do yoa 
not remember that common saying, and true it 
is, as well as common, — " Man's extremity is 
God's op|)ortunity '' ? It was found true now 
by the patient long-enduring sufferers of Lon- 
donderry. Just at this time, a joyful sight ap- 
peared in the river upon which that city stands. 
Two vessels were seen, sailing up towards the 
town. They were laden with provisions,— 
food such as those poor starving people had 
not enjoyed for many a long day of hunger 
and privation. Oh, how anxiously they 
watched the ships as they came nearer and 
nearer, fired upon by the enemy, as they ad- 
vanced. Sometimes there seemed no hope 
that they could escape ; they would certainly 
be sunk, or burnt, or destroyed by the cruel 
foe, and the food so much desired and so long 
watched for, would never be suffered to land 
Mfely to satisfy the starving inhabitants. Bat 
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atill the ships sailed on; they reached the 
town ; and then came the joyful moment, — 
these vessels were unladen, and the provisions 
were distributed, and the poor people could 
once more satisfy the cravings of hunger. It 
was a day for gratitude indeed ; and the occa- 
sion for that gratitude did not end with the 
mere relief which the food afforded. The be- 
sieging army, weary with their long exertions, 
and now in despair of success, left the walls of 
Londonderry that very night, and so ended the 
danger of the gallant Protestant band within. 
But we have not yet done with Ireland, 
and the efforts made there to reinstate James 
in his lost kingdom. Not very long after 
the siege of Londonderry, a battle took place 
on the banks of the river Boyne. The En- 
glish were commanded then by king William, 
who had come over to oppose the enemy in 
person. The two armies had for some time 
been approaching one another, and at last they 
found themselves stationed one on the right 
and the other on the left bank of the river, so 
that it was impossible for them to avoid an 
engagement. Accordingly William began to 
prepare for battle ; he arranged his soldiers, 
and rode along the ranks to inspect them, and 
to observe the position of the enemy, that he 
might ascertain how he could best make the 
attack. While he was domg \\v\^, V^ ^^'^\^x- 
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ceiyed by the soldiers on the opposite side. 
They fircd^ and a man and two horses, close to 
the kinp:, were killed. William happily escaped 
with only a wound in his shoulder; but the 
enemy supposed that he was actually slain, 
and sent tidings of his death to Dublin and 
Paris, where the intelligence was received with 
great joy, and celebrated with shouts and bon- 
fires. His enemies, however, were disappointed. 
William was not much injured, and he was 
soon able to appear again among his anxicnu 
soldiers, and assure them that he fully inten- 
ded to head his army in the battle of the next 
day. It was now late in the evening. The 
king gave the necessary orders, and amongst 
other things desired his soldiers to wear green 
boughs or sprigs in their hats, to distinguish 
them from the Irish and French troops, who 
had cockades made of white paper. Then they 
all rested for the night, and next morning, — a 
bright summer's morning it was, — they rose 
early, and crossed the river ; and soon after the 
battle bagan. It was a fierce contest, and for 
sometime it seemed doubtful bow it would end] 
but at last the Irish and the French began to 
give way and retreat, and then it was evident 
that James was defeated, and that William had 
gained the day. 

James was now more anxious to make his 
escape, than to attempt any further effort in 
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Id of battle^ ao he rode off towards 
, as fast as his horse could carry him. 
he arrived at the castle. Lady Tyrconnel 
;o meet him^ and James, vexed and 
;ed at his defeat, was disposed, very un- 
asly, to lay the blame upon the Irish 

though they had really fought bravely 
3ause. So he said, " Your countrymen, 
»h. Madam, can run very quick.*' Lady 
nel must have felt rather angry at such 
gracious observation as this, and she 
% sharp reply. "Your Majesty,'* she 
^ excels them in this as in every thing 
)r you have won the race.*' However, 
continued his *' race/* until he reached 
'ord, where he embarked for France, 
stepped into the vessel, the wind, which 
;h, blew off his hat. One of the Irish 
Is standing by, supplied him with ano- 
om his own head, and as James thanked y 

»r the act of courtesy, he added, that .«; 

1 he had lost a crown through the fault v- 

Irish, he had gained a hat from them ji 

place. With this remark, James left j 

)re, and once more retired to France. j 

ended the battle of the Boyne, The j 

h received the news of their victory with ;j 

joy, but they had to mourn the loss of '^ 

>rave commanders who fell in that battle. 
• theacj you will be sorry to \ie»x^ "^^^ 
2 B -2 
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the gallant Walker^ who had acted ^ nobly 
in the Biegc of Ijondonderry. I should tett 
yon, that the city of Limerick was afterwards 
besieged by the English. The inhabitants 
behaved very bravely, and though at last they 
were obliged to surrender, yet they did so 
upon honourable terms. They received par- 
don from William ; and a large number of 
tiiosc who had fought under James, went over 
to Fi-ance, where they were received by king 
Louis, and joined his army. 

Diit now you may wish to enquire what 
the Scotch were doing all this tirae^ and how 
William*s accession to the throne of England 
was received by them. Some of them were 
willing to acknowledge him as their king; 
but in Scotland, as well as in Ireland, there 
was a party who favoured James ; and William 
did not establish his authority in the High- 
lauds without some difficulty. At the head 
of the opposing party was Viscount Dundee, 
who, with his Highland troops, defeated Wil- 
liam's army at the pass of Killicrankie, He 
died the following day of the wounds he had 
received, but the Highlanders still continued 
to resist, and the warfare went on for two 
years longer. At last, William published a 
declaration promising pardon to all who would 
submit to his authority before a certain day ; 
and most of the chieftains were willing to do 
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But there was one, named Macdonald ^'i- 
Qcoe, who, for aome reason or other, ^!;. 
inatcly put off making his submission ill- 
be very last day of the time allowed. i.^ 
stination is always dangerous, and in ;^ 
se it proved fatal, not only to Macdonald Vi 
f, but to many of his country-people J,; 
s you will find from the sad story I am {;:; 
)ing to tell you. f; 

day on which Macdonald at last went | 

) the required oaths of submission, hap- [^ 

to be one of intense cold. The ground It 

vered with snow, and as he had some '^ 

te to travel, and delays unhappily oc- | 

, he did not reach the place appointed f 

he day after the expiration of the term ;f^ 

William had named in his proclamation. i>; 

:b standing this, however, Macdonald v 

lis submission in due form, and returned ^ 

Qcoe. And now he hoped that all was £ 

but in this he was sadly mistaken. He f 
dangerous enemy at court — the Earl of 
ilbane, who had some cause of com- 

against the chieftain : for Macdonald 
undered his lands during the time of 
ties, and refused afterwards to pay for 
schief he had done. Breadalbane there- 
letermined to take revenge. He told 
m, that Macdonald was a disobedient 
'-, an incorrigible rebel, vfViO 'VQ>A^ t^rN* 
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submit to any laws, nor live peacefully under 
any sovereign ; and then he urged the king 
to make an example of him, and to command 
that he, and all his family, and his adherents 
in the vale of Glencoe, should be put to death 
by military execution. William, without due 
consideration, followed the advice of Breadal- 
bane : he signed the order for the execution, 
and sent it to the Master of Stair, the Secre- 
tary of Scotland, who was but too willing to 
carry out the command with the utmost rigour. 
One day in the month of February, not 
long after, a company of soldiers was seen 
marching into the valley of Glencoe, under the 
command of Captain Campbell. Macdonald 
went out to meet them, and enquired whether 
they came as friends or as foes. They said 
they came as friends, to collect some taxes 
which were now due, and that no injury was 
intended either to himself or to his people. 
So Macdonald received the captain and his 
men with great hospitality ; he entertained 
them for fifteen days, and all that time they 
and the inhabitants of the glen lived together 
in the most friendly manner. One evening, 
however, after Macdonald and Campbell had 
j)assed the day very pleasantly in each other's 
company, and parted with their usual affection, 
tJio chieftain's sons petcewed that the guard of 
fioldicva had been Ao\x\Aed. Tti^a ^\xxv^^^ 
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them^ and they began to fear that all was not 
right. They told their father^ but he said 
he could not think of suspecting Captain 
Campbell. He had made warm professions of 
friendship only a few hours before, and Mac- 
donald would not doubt his sincerity. But 
the young men were not so easily satisfied; so 
they determined to go out secretly, and make 
observations for themselves. They soon saw 
a party of soldiers talking together, and they 
listened to hear what they said. The soldiers 
were speaking of some work which had been 
given them to do, which they did not at all 
like; and as the two young men stood near, 
they overheard them say, that though they 
would willingly fight against the Macdonalds 
in the field, in a fair open way, yet they 
thought it base to murder them in cold blood ; 
but that the officers, not themselves, were ac- 
countable for such treachery I 

You may imagine the horror with which the 
poor boys heard this. They hastened home 
to warn their father of his danger. But they 
were too late; the house was already sur- 
rounded with soldiers, and all around was 
heard the dreadful sound of the firing of mus- 
kets, and the shrieks of the women, and the 
cries of the children, who were just roused 
from their beds, and were trying to escape 
horn their cruel enemies, in the A.atV\i^'e»^ v>!l 
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that terrible night. The young men being 
unarmed, and not able either to defend them- 
sclvesy or to rescue their father^ fled for their 
lives. Meantime^ a party of soldiers rushed 
into the chamber of the old chieftain^ and shot 
him through the bead. Macdonald fell dead 
into the arms of his wife^ and she was so over- 
whelmed with fear and hormr^ that next day 
she died also. A little boy, only eight years 
old, threw himself at Campbells feet^ and 
begged for mercy; but one of the hard-hearted 
officers who was standing by, stabbed him in 
a moment. Thirty-eight were murdered in 
the same way, — many of them in their beds. 
The plan was to kill all the men under seventy 
years of age who lived in the valley ; but the 
soldiers who were appointed to guard the 
passes, did not arrive in time ; and thus some 
happily escaped. 

When Campbell had ended his dreadful 
massacre, he ordered all the houses to be 
burnt^ and all the cattle and goats to be seized; 
and then the poor widows, and the fatherless 
children, were driven out, and left to wander 
in that dark winter's night, over ground 
covered with snow, shivering with cold, and 
almost dead with terror^ until they could reach 
some inhabited spot, many miles distant from 
the once happy, but now desolate valley of 
coe. 
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But how did William act ? how did he feel, 
when he heard of this dreadful massacre ? No 
doubt, he little thought, when he signed the 
order at the request of Breadalbane, what the 
consequences would be. He was not indeed 
actually guilty himself of that dreadful 
slaughter; but he was certainly responsible 
for it, as he had given the command for the 
execution. And now it was his duty to do 
what he could to repair the evil ; — to punish 
the treacherous perpetrators of the cruel deed, 
and to compensate in some degree, if possible, 
to the sujQFering survivors, for the sad loss they 
had sustained. But William did nothing of 
the kind. He indeed dismissed Lord Stair, 
the Scotch minister ; but he did not punish 
the cruel Campbell, nor any who had taken 
part in the murder. William was a stern 
man; he was a great military commander, 
and he acted, on this occasion, more like a 
fierce soldier, delighting in vengeance, than 
like a Christian king, who, though he is some- 
times obliged to exercise severity, yet always 
strives to exercise it with justice, and to season 
it with mercy. No wonder that, from this 
time, William's government became very un- 
popular in Scotland ; and that the number of 
those who desired the restoration of the Stuart 
family increased. — Those persons were now 
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called Jacobites^ from the name of James or 
Jacobus, whose cause they supported. 

There is not much more to interest yoa in 
the reign of William III. I should tell yoa 
however, that Louis XIY, the friend of James 
II, made another effort to restore him to the 
throne. He attempted an invasion of Eng- 
land, and prepared a fleet for the purpose ; 
but he was defeated by the English, and their 
allies the Dutch, in the battle of La Hogue, in 
1692. James spent the remainder of his life 
at St. Germain's, near Paris, where he died, 
thirteen years after his dethronement. 

During William^s reign, an act was passed 
in Parliament, which it is important for you 
to remember. It was called the Bill of Rights, 
because it secured and confirmed the rights 
and liberties of the people. It declared, 
amongst other things, that the pretended 
power of suspending or executing laws, or of 
levying money for the use of the crown, by 
the king, without the consent of the Parlia- 
ment, is illegal ; that it is the right of the sub- 
ject to petition the king ; that excessive fines 
ought not to be imposed, nor cruel punish- 
ments inflicted ; and that Parliaments ooght 
to be held frequently. 

William lost his excellent wife, Queen Mary, 
about three years before his own death. She 
died of the small-pox, which in those days 
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proved fatal to a great many persons ; for the 
art of vaccination was not then known. The 
king himself lost his life from an accident. 
He was thrown from his horse, when riding 
from Kensington to Hampton Court ; and 
died from the effects of the fall a few weeks 
after. 

And now, before we begin the reign of Wil- 
liam^s successor, Queen Anne, I wish to make 
a few remarks, which I could not well do be- 
fore, without interrupting the course of our 
narrative. I wish that we should go back once 
more to the besieged city of Londonderry, and 
ask the suffering inhabitants there, if they can 
teach us any lessons from their own example 
and experience. I think they will say, that 
they can ; and perhaps we can guess, without 
much difficulty, what those lessons will be. 

One of them will surely be on patient en- 
durance. We have often had examples, in 
our history, of active courage, and of readiness 
to suffer cruel and violent death for the sake 
of truth and of duty. But the case of the 
besieged sufferers in Londonderry is, in some 
respects, different from these. The soldiers 
there had indeed active duties to perform, in 
which much courage and bravery were required. 
But then, there were a large number besides 
who could not be engaged in this way ; the 
women, and cbildreD, and aged ipeo^'&j W \^- 
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stance, — and it is of them that I am particu- 
larly speaking here. Now in times of calam- 
ity, it often requires more stedfastness of pur- 
pose, more resolute endurance, to be passive^ 
than to be active. There is an excitement, an 
impulse, given in action, which prevents reflec- 
tion, and enables people to go through diffi- 
culties which would overpower them perhaps 
in calmer moments. But it is not so with 
those who have to sit still in suspense, dread- 
ful suspense, knowing the danger^ and await- 
ing the result. Think how the poor passive 
suflFerers at Londonderry must have felt, as 
hour after hour they sat in their desolate 
houses, listening to the firing, and the shouts, 
and the cries of the wounded; or watching 
from their windows the horrors around^ as far 
as they were able to discern them. And then, 
from time to time, came the sad intelligence 
that some one dear to them had fallen ; — the 
father of the family perhaps, or a son, or a 
brother;— some fatal bullet had reached him, 
some fatal wound had been given, and he was 
dead. 

Now cannot you picture to yourselves a 
Christian family in such affliction as this, just 
as you did when we were talking of an afflic- 
tion of a different kind, — the great Plague of 
London ? How would such a family act ? 
What would they do f We know that there 
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i many religious families in liondonderry 
i^ and we may well suppose how they felt, 
how they were employed too, at snch a 
*, as that. Remember that all the suffer- 
they endured, — the privations, the famine, 
dangers, the losses, — were endured for the 
! of truth, Protestant truth. Had they 
I induced to surrender, and to open their 
8, and to submit to James, they would 
i sacrificed principle ; and therefore resis- 
e, even to death, was a duty. But we 
i speaking of those who could not ioin 
brave soldiers of the garrison, in defending 
dselves from the enemy with their guns and 
r swords. There were especial duties for 
t to perform. What were they ? There 
patience to be exercised ; there was confi- 
ne in God to be displayed ; and above all, 
e was prayer to be oficred. And we may 
' believe that all these duties were attended 
len. Many a woman, and many a child 
might have been found in Londonderry 
Dg that siege, praying earnestly for their 
and their country, and their Protestant 
1, when they could not fight with " carnal 
)ons," for the blessings they so highly 
id. And we may be assured that the 
tance which arrived at last, and the deliv- 
ce which followed, came as much in answer 
be prayers of the patient suttwei^^ ^^ v^ 
II' 2 c 
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consequence of the means used for defence and 
preservation by the brave soldiers who manned 
the walls. We are told that '' the righteoos 
cry^ and the Lord heareth them^ and deUveieth 
them from all their troubles/' Oh let us 
never forget the lessons of patience^ and faith, 
and trust in God, which we may learn from the 
besieged city of Londonderry. 

But I have another lesson for you of a dif- 
ferent kind, — one which the sad story of Glen- 
coe has suggested, — a lesson on the duty of 
exercising mercy and compassion. We owe 
much to King William, and we ought never 
to hear his name, without feelings of gratitude 
for all the blessings which accompanied his 
accession to the English throne at the time of 
the Great Revolution. And yet, when we 
read such a story as that of the massacre of Glen- 
coe, and remember the part he had in it, we 
cannot think of William with that affection 
which we would desire to feel for a good king. 
Now there is something so delightful in a 
merciful, compassionate, gentle disposition, 
that I would not pass over this trait in 
William's character, without taking the oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon you the importance of 
cultivating these graces, if you wish to be not 
only respected, but loved. The king we are 
speaking of was perhaps naturally deficient.m 
the amiable parts of character ; and though he 
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was on the whole a good man^ yet he was cer- 
tainly, on account of these deficiencies, feared 
rather than loved. We may wish that he had 
acted more in accordance with the beautiful 
lines which follow from our great poet, with 
which we will conclude the chapter, — and 
more in accordance too with the spirit of Him 
who said, "Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is merciful." Had 
he so acted, we should not have been obliged 
to mourn over the massacre of Glencoe, as a 
stain on the memory of our sovereign William 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppetb, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, ' 

It is an attribute of God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons j ustice. 
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XXXV. A CHAPTER ON GREAT MEN. 

A.D. 1702-1714. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We may make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; — 
Footprints which, perhaps, another 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, — 
Some forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, — 

Seeing, may take heart again. — Longfellow. 

William III left no children ; when he died, 
therefore, Anne, the youngest daughter of 
James II., succeeded to the throne, according 
to the arrangements made at the time of the 
Revolution. Anne was an amiable woman, 
and a good queen. She had not indeed very 
brilliant qualities or talents ; but though she 
did not attract the admiration, she gained the 
affections of her subjects. 

A great part of this reign was taken up with 
a war against France. Louis XIY was still 
king of that country. He now rejoiced in the 
death of his enemy William III, thinking 
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he shoold have little further to fear from 
English^ headed as they were by a female 
reign. This however was far from being 
»se. Forces were soon collected against 

from Germany and Holland^ the allies 
ir own country^ and preparations for war 
nenced. The command of the English 
r was given to the Duke of Marlborough^ 
o{ the most celebrated men^ who distin- 
tied the times of Queen Anne. He had 

a great favourite with William III, who 

to say, that he had the coolest head and 
warmest heart of any man he knew. 
Iborough enjoyed a great deal of honour 
;r Anne also ; and this was increased by 
influence of his wife, to whom the Queen 
much attached. The Duchess of Marl- 
ugh was a clever woman, but haughty and 
ionate, and she exercised a great deal too 
h power over the meek and gentle Anne, 
should tell you, that at this time there 
a great deal of disputing between the^two 
ies of whom you have already heard, — the 
gs and the Tories. They differed in opi- 
. as to the expediency of this war with 
ice. The Whigs wished to carry it on ; 

the Tories objected, on account of the 

jnse it would bring upon the country. 

irever, the Whigs prevailed, and so, as I 

, the Duke of Marlboroug\i wi^l Viv^ %t\ss?i 

2 C 3 
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were sent out. The Duke was joined by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

And now commenced a very brilliant course 
of victories over the French and their aUies. 
Many cities were taken, many battles were 
gained ; and Louis» after all his proud boast* 
ing, was so completely humbled^ that he b^an 
even to beg for peace. The chief battle for 
you to remember in this reign was that of 
Blenheim. By that victory the English and 
their allies got possession of a very large terri- 
tory in Grcrmany ; and Marlborough was re- 
warded for his bravery by his country ; for he 
received a large estate^ and a magnificent 
mansion was erected for him near Oxford^ called 
Blenheim House. 

But notwithstanding all this success^ there 
were evik connected with these victories of a 
very serious kind. The country was becoming 
almost ruined by the heavy expenses whidi 
war always brings with it ; and when^ after a 
time, the Whig ministers were dismissed, and 
the Tories got into power, hostilities were 
terminated^ Marlborough was recalled, and 
peace established by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
As this is an important event to be remem- 
bered iu English History, you will do well 
to bear the date of it in your minds. Jt took 
place in the year 1713. 

So ended the brilliant career of Marlbo- 
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As a commander^ his fame all through 
ig campaign was unsullied. It is said 

that he always advanced^ and never 
1 ; and that on no occasion did he lose 
intage once gained over the enemy. 
)ugh he was such a great man as a 

there were some charges brought 
him which must lessen our admiration 
us a man. The great fault in the cha- 
>f Marlborough was avarice. Even 
child he shewed this. It is said that 
purchase he ever made was a box to 

money. That money was hoarded and 
d, ana with it increased the natural 
of the owner, until it formed the ble* 

his after life. During the war with 

it was found that he had been guilty 
g bribes ; and he was even accused of 
prolonged hostilities^ in order that he 
nrich himself by the plunder of the 

troops. These were indeed heavy 
; but they proved to be too true ; and 
rough was in consequence deprived of 
lonourable employments in which he 
therto been engaged. The Duchess^ 
at last wearied out the Queen by the 
; of her temper^ was dismissed likewise. 

now, in accordance with our usual 

gaining instruction from the diflFerent 
?rs which, from time to time, e.ws\a W 
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fore U8^ let as pause here for a moment, and 
talk a little about this quality of avarice which 
so tarnished the brilliancy of Marlboroagh*8 
fame. You see how early the love of money 
appeared in him, and how, in after years, it 
increased, until it led to actual dishonesty. 
You have not forgotten, I hope^ another in- 
stance of a great public character, whose repu- 
tation suffered from a cause very similar to 
that of the case we are now speaking of, — ^I 
mean Lord Bacon. This quality of avarice is, 
unhappily, a very common one. It pervades 
all classes, and is found in persons of all ages, 
and therefore we should guard carefully against 
any approach in ourselves to a vice so mean, 
as well as so wicked. And it is important too 
to guard against it in early life. The child 
who loves to get and to hoard money^ instead 
of expending it wisely in what is good and 
useful to himself or others, will assuredly grow 
up an avaricious, a selfish, perhaps even a 
dishonest man, unless the habit be carefully 
checked, and the natural disposition counter- 
acted. Such a child should be taught, from 
experience, the pleasure of generosity; and 
when once he has learnt this, he will de- 
sire no more to lay up money in a box, — there 
to remain and to increase, but to do good to 
no one. No, he will take care of his money 
indeed ; but it will not always remain in the 
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box. It will be ta](cn out, and applied to 
some useful purpose : for that child will re- 
member that money is one of the talents en- 
trusted to us by God ; and that whether we 
liave much or little, He will call us to account 
for the use we make of it. Do you recollect 
what is said in the Bible about this ? '* Charge 
them who are rich in this world, that they be 
ready to give, and glad to distribute.^' And 
even if we have but little, we are gladly " to 
give of that little." — But we must return to 
the affairs of Queen Anne's reign. 

I must not forget to mention, that a very 
valuable possession came into the hands of the 
English about this time. This was Gibraltar. 
If you look at the situation of Gibraltar in the 
map of Europe, you will find out the impor- 
tance of that acquisition. It is just at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean sea; so that 
the possession of the fortress gives us the 
power of watching every vessel that enters or 
passes through the straits, and this is a great 
advantage in times both of war and peace. 
Gibraltar was taken by Sir George Rooke. 

You see that in this reign, the English had 
great success on land; but they were not quite 
so successful at sea. One unfortunate defeat 
took place near the West Indies, while con- 
tending with the French. The English fleet 
was commanded on that occasion by a brave 
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man named Admiral Benbow. Notwithstand- 
ing his own bravery, however, he suflfered 
defeat from the bad conduct of some of his 
officers, who left him to fight almost alone. 
Still he continued to use all his efforts against 
the enemy ; and even the loss of a leg by a 
cannon ball, did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing to give his orders, as he lay wounded 
on the deck of his vessel. At last, the only 
ship that remained to him, was almost shat- 
tered to pieces, and then further resistance 
seemed impossible. The defeat grieved Ben- 
bow much more than his bodily sufferings 
could do. When one of his lieutenants sym- 
pathized with him on the loss of his limb, he 
said, '* I am sorry for it ; but I had rather 
have lost both my legs, than have seen the 
disgrace of this day. But do you hear ? If 
another shot should take me off, do you be- 
have like men, and fight it out/' The brave 
Admiral did not long survive his disasters, 
lie died of his wounds soon after, and the 
officers who had so basely deserted him, were, 
on their return, tried, and sentenced to be sho^ 
by a court martial. 

But the chief event in Anne's reign was the 
union of England and Scotland. You know 
that, from the accession of James I, these two 
countries had been ruled by one Sovereign ; 
but still they continued to have different Par- 
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Qt8, and the Scotch frequently complained 
they did not enjoy equal privileges with 
Snglish. They grew discontented^ and 
threatened that they would not submit to 
er English Soveriegn^ unless these griev- 
were redressed. It was feared that a re- 
a might take place, and that the son of 
» II, who was now called the Pretender, be- 
he made pretensions to the throne, would 
de king of Scotland; and therefore, to pre- 
ill this, it was judged expedient to effect 
)n of the two countries. By the treaty 
d at this Union, it was declared, that the 
b should retain their own laws, and their 
node of worship ; and that they should 
a certain number of members to Parlia- 
both to the House of Lords, and the 
i of Commons. There was a good deal 
liberation before the matter could be 
r settled ; but at last the treaty was made, 
>oth countries have found the benefit of 
Inion. 

3 reign of Anne did not pass without 
vexations and troubles, both as regarded 
f and her country. The loss of several 
en, particularly of a son eleven years of 
nd then of her husband, Prince George, 
oned her deep grief ; and besides these 
r afflictions, the constant disputes going 
^ween the Whig and Tory pwclAfc^^Y^^'^^^ 
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upon her niind, and she sank into a state of ill 
health, which terminated in deaths after a 
rci«;n of twelve years. She left no children; 
and therefore, in accordance with the act of 
settlement passed in the reign of William III, 
the crown now passed to the next Protestant 
heir; and this was George, the Elector of 
Hanover and Brunswick. His mother was 
Sophia, daughter of the Elector Palatine, who, 
YOU remember, had married the princess Eliza- 
beth, James Ps daughter. George, therefore, 
was the great-grandson of that king ; and he 
had succeeded to the titles of his father Ernest 
Augustus, Duke of Hanover, and Elector of 
Brunswick. 

But before we commence this new line of 
kings, and begin to talk of the events of the 
reign of George I, let us look again at the 
verses which head our chapter. They speak 
of the lives of great men, and of the use 
which ought to be made of them in the way 
of instruction and example. Now the reigns 
of William III, and of Anne, were remarkable 
for the number of distinguished men who then 
lived and flourished, — the honour and the or- 
nament of their age. Statesmen and warriors, 
men of literature and science, poets and phi- 
losophers, and writers on all kinds of subjects, 
— these were so numerous, that I cannot tell 
/on even the mere names of one half of them. 
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But I will just single out a few, and give you 
a little account of each, as I did of some of 
those celebrated persons who lived at an earlier 
period, — during the reigns of the sovereigns 
of the House of Stuart. And then, in accord- 
ance with our motto, we will endeavour to 
find some useful lessons for ourselves from 
these '^ lives of great men/' 

The first I will mention shall be the Hon- 
ourable Robert Boyle, whose name, I dare say, 
is not quite strange to you. He was one of 
the greatest philosophers of this country ; and 
he is particularly to be remembered as the in« 
ventor of that useful instrument the air-pump. 
Boyle also wrote several scientific works, and he 
was one of the founders of the Royal Society. 
The knowledge of this great man was as ex- 
tensive as it was deep. Mathematics, chemis- 
tn^, languages, — in all these he was well versed. 
ne also devoted much of his time to theology, 
and wrote a valuable work on the study of the 
Scriptures. No doubt, he experienced through- 
out his life, much pure pleasure and enjoyment 
in occupations of such a high and noble kind. 
It is, however, to a different part of his history 
and character that I wish just now particularly 
to draw your attention. I want yqu to think of 
Boyle as a good, as well as a great man. A 
good man he was indeed in the best sense of 
the term ; — he was one who served God, and 
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who desired to consecrate his high powc 
mind^ and his varied knowledge^ to the si 
of the Great Giver. And I will tell yoi 
he did this. 

In those days, very little had been attei 
of missionary works among the heath< 
which we happily hear so mach in our 
and the Bible had been translated int 
languages of comparatively very few forei( 
distant nations. Now Boyle studied anc 
God*s word himself, and his great desL 
to send it to others afar off, in the t 
which they understood, that they mighl 
to study and love it also. So, at his oi 
pense, he had the New Testament trai 
into the Malay language, and then s 
through a great part of the East Indies, 
this was not all he did to make the 
known. He caused a translation to be 
of the Scriptures for the use of the 
nearer home, — the Irish — for there were 
sister country then, and there are still, 
but little acquainted with English, anc 
loved to read, and to hear, as well as to 
in their own native tongue. This imp 
work had been commenced many years 1 
by a good bishop named Bedell, who 
the Irish language in order that he mi| 
better able to instruct his people. But 
Jived in the time oi oxl^ ol \«W^&fo\Atnhle 
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lions which have so frequently taken place in 
Ireland ; and the disturbances which followed^ 
and his own ill-health and deaths which were 
in a great degree owing to the sufferings he 
endured at that time^ prevented him from com- 
pleting the useful work he had undertaken. 
So it was left for after years ; and Boyle, who 
was himself bom in Ireland, had the honour 
and the happiness of introducing the Irish 
Bible among his fellow-countrymen. And he 
did not forget Scotland and Wales ; for he 
gave large contributions to defray the expenses 
of translations of the Scriptures into the Graelic 
and Welsh tongues. These are acts worthy 
to be remembered and admired in the life of 
the philosopher Boyle. 

And there is another feature in his character 
which we ought to notice. You will not won- 
der that a man who so honoured the Bible, 
reverenced also the Author of the Bible. Boyle 
did this in a remarkable degree. It is said, 
that he so honoured the very name of God, 
that he never pronounced it in conversation 
without a pause, — ^a solemn pause. This was 
a constant habit with him; and those who 
knew him most intimately never remembered 
the time when he omitted it. So careful was 
he to attend to that command which says, 
'' Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.^^ 

2 D 2 
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fiut I have said enough of this great man, 
and we will now leave him ; but^ I hope, not 
without gaining some instruction from his ex- 
ample. In those wonderful gifts and acquire- 
ments for which he was so distinguished, we 
cannot imitate him ; but in his love for the word 
of God, in his zeal to make it known to others, 
and in his reverence for all that was holy and 
sacred, — we may, and we ought to imitate 
him. Let us try then, in these respects, to 
be the wiser and the better for what we hare 
just read about Robert Boyle. 

I should tell you, that the preacher of Boyle's 
funeral sermon, was a person who well deserves 
a place in the list of the great men of this 
period. I mean Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, who had been an intimate friend of 
William, when Prince of Orange. He was the 
author of some useful and important works ; 
particularly a History of the Reformation, and 
a History of the eventful period of his own 
times. 

And now, we will turn to another great man 
not unworthy of being associated with the 
good and honourable Robert Boyle. I mean 
John Locke. In the county of Somerset, there 
is a village called Wrington, a place of no 
particular importance in itself, but one which 
is entitled to some distinction, as being the 
birtb-phce of tliis ceVebtaX.^^ tosxL. W, \a.\3cA 
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course of your journey ings, you ever find 
yoarselves in this quiet village, and walk 
around it in order to admire the scenery, and 
to examine any objects of interest that it may 
contain, your attention will be directed to a 
certain house, part of which has been used as 
the national school, and you will be told, ^' In 
this house was bom the famous John Locke/' 
Now this is the very person whom I wish you 
just now to remember, as one among the 
many great men of the 17th century. But 
before we say any thing more about him, let 
us pass, in thought, from the house in which 
he was bom, to the church, the fine old 
church, in which he was baptized ; and then 
we will ask to look at the parish register, that 
we may read from it the following entry, — 
"A.D. 1687. Julie 16. John the sonne of 
Jeremy Locke, and Elizabeth his wife.'' — Little 
did those who witnessed the baptism of that 
child, imagine that he would one day show 
himself a man of such distinguished powers, 
as to hand down his name with honour to the 
latest generations of his countrymen. 

Locke was educated at Westminster school, 
and afterwards went to the university of Ox- 
ford. Later in life he studied physic. Several 
years he spent on the Continent, where he 
wrote some of his books ; and he returned to 
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£ngland in the nine fleet thmt brought orer 
WUliam^ Prinee of Orange. 

The great work for which Locke is known, 
is his Essay on the Homan Understanding 
The Mind was the great subject on which he 
thought, and on which he wrote ; and a more 
important and interesting, but, at the same 
time, a more difficalt subject, he could not 
have selected. '^ Know thyself," was a pre- 
cept given by one of the ancients to the en- 
quirer of his day ; and it would be well if 
Christian people in modem times, were to pay 
some attention to the wise hint of this heatlien 
philosopher. We are usually more disposed 
to look without, than to look within ; and we 
often know a great deal of what is passing in 
the world around, while there remains a httle 
unseen world in our own minds, and in our 
own hearts, of which we know nothing. Now 
it was the business of Locke's life to investi- 
gate the laws of mind : — to try to ascertain 
how it is the infant gains his first ideas ; and 
then how it is that he extends them, and goes 
on from feeling and observing, to comparing 
and reasoning, until after the long, and almost 
unconscious process of months or years, he 
becomes a thinking, as well as a sensitive be- 
ing. At some future time, you will, perhaps, 
read with pleasure and improvement the vari- 
ous thoughts of Lockfc ou ^i>ci^^^ jivdXX.<(s.x% \ but 
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meanwhile^ try to learn from him now^ first 
of ally to look within, and to trace your own 
words and actions to their first beginnings in 
^e mind and in the heart. And endeavour 
too^ to have your mind rightly informed, and 
your heart wisely directed, in order that your 
words and actions may be good and useful, — 
worthy of a reasonable and an immortal crea* 
tare. 

Now had Locke examined only his own mind, 
and the mind of others, he might indeed have 
thought and written much that was learned and 
clever, and yet have been very little benefited^ 
morally benefited at least, by all his researches 
and studies. But happily, this Christian philo- 
sopher looked upward as well as inward, and 
both are equally important. Like Boyle, he 
loved to direct his thoughts to the greatest of all 
subjects— religion. " There is," he said, ^'one 
science incomparably above all the rest ; I mean 
theology, which, containing the knowledge of 
Gk>d and his creatures, our duty to him and our 
fellow creatures, and a view of our present future 
state, is the comprehension of all other know- 
ledge directed to its true end, — the honour 
and veneration of the Creator, and the happi- 
ness of mankind. This is that noble study 
which is every man's duty, and every one that 
can be called a rational creature is capable of." 
— Like Boyle too, Locke was a diligent reader 
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of the Scriptures ; and the last years of his 
life were spent chiefly in studying them^ and 
in writing theologicd works. Andnow^ as we 
have talked about the birth-place of this dis- 
tinguished man, let us go, ere we part from 
him, to his dying-bed, and learn a lesson, a 
solemn lesson, from him there. His last 
words to a friend will show us the view he took 
of his life, when it was quickly passing away 
from him, with all its occupations, and its 
joys and sorrows. — '^ May you live," he said, 
as he bade this friend an affectionate farewell, 
— ** may you live and be happy, in the en- 
joyment of health and freedom^ and those 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon 
you. This life is a scene of vanity, which 
soon passeth away, and affords no solid satis- 
faction, but in the consciousness of doing well 
aDd in the hopes of another life. This is 
what I can say upon experience, and what 
you will find to be true, when you come to 
make up the account.^' 

There is still one other great man of whom 
we must speak before we close our chapter. 
And as when we were talking of Locke, I 
took you to a house and to a church which is 
associated with his name, so I vrill now intro- 
duce you to Sir Isaac Newton, by directing 
your attention to a college in the University 
of Cambridge, wTaete \a ^y^^^.^ ^ %t%tae to 
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liiB memory by the celebrated sculptor Roubi- 
Hac I dare say the name of Newton is fami- 
liar to you ; for it is one of those most vene- 
sted in our national history. 

"When Newton was a boy at school, he gave 
proofs of the very remarkable genius for which 
he was so distinguished in after life. Instead 
<yf joining in the sports of his companions, he 
used to spend his hours of recreation in me- 
chanical inventions, and in making ingenious 
models in wood. He constructed a wooden 
dock^ and made a windmill on a small scale, 
in imitation of one he had seen erected. This 
windmill of his, when finished, he set up on 
the top of the house in which he lodged ; and 
then he used to amuse himself with watching 
the sails as they were turned about by the 
wind. He put a mouse into the mill, to be, 
as he said, the miller ; but this miller did not 
perform his new business very satisfactorily ; 
for instead of helping to turn the sails as his 
master intended, he was continually stopping 
to eat the corn which was sent to be ground ! 
Many other ingenious contrivances Newton 
produced during his school days; but those 
days came prematurely to an end; for his 
mother, being a widow, needed his help at 
home; so she was obliged to interrupt his 
studies, and to take him from school, that he 
might assist her in her farm, and in attending . 
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:he «e«klT market at Granthmm, where thcf 
'.ivtfd. No doubc NevtoQ was vexed thus to 
be i-ym mm his fanMirite paraaits. Howefor, 
he *z:\L rrfind <o!iie time for atady, even when 
he was w^eiiic^ the sheep, or on hia way to and 
rr.vr: luarkec. He was often fonnd musing 
beatMch a tree, or readin? an old book under 
a hcvise, while he was employed in these ham- 
blo occupniioQs. 

But N«w:oa*s genius^ and his patienee and 
i:idu;»cry, were not in the end unnoticed and 
uiinfwarded. An unele of his, who was a der- 
^yrnuu, acd a kind and sensible person, saw 
ciia: tucrv w*d$ something rery uncommon about 
L:i:» youLi: nephew, and that he had talents 
uhiirh ought not to be baried in the obscoritj 
ot his mother 3 farm. So he made the neoes- 
^ry e.xcTCLonSy aud in due time succeeded in 
placing Newton at the University of Cam- 
bridge. Tiiis was in the year 1660, and ho 
was then eighteen years of age. 

Now it often happens, that the most ze- 
luarkable events in oar lives are brought about 
by some very tri\ial, and, what we are too apt 
to call, accidental circumstance. A little inci- 
dent, hardly heeded at the time, takes plaoe, 
and from that follows a series of consequenoei 
giving a bent and a bias to the whole future 
course of life. It ¥rould be interesting to trace 
such GiHunstances in our own private histo- 
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ries, and in the histories of those whom we 
best know. Such an exercise would be useful 
as well as interesting ; for it would teach us 
that, whether we heed it or no^ there is a watch- 
ful eye and a guiding hand, noticing and di- 
recting every event ; and that nothing is too 
minute to be under the control of Him by 
whom the very hairs of our head are num- 
bered, and without whom not a sparrow falls 
to the ground. — But what was the trifling cir- 
eamstance which led to such important consc- 
qaences in the future life of Newton ? 

During the time that the Plague was raging 
so fearfully, he left Cambridge, and retired 
into the country, to avoid the risk of infection ; 
for the danger was not confined to the city of 
London. One day, as Newton was sitting in 
the garden, busied most probably with the 
thoughts of his own reasoning mind, he ob- 
served an apple fall from a tree. Now there 
was nothing at all extraordinary in this. It 
is what happens continually, and hundreds of 
people might see apples fall from the trees 
every day, and no other thought would be sug- 
gested to their minds by such a simple matter 
than that of picking them up, and eating them. 
But it was very different with Newton. He 
observed^ and then he reflected. That falling 
apple led him to ask himself the question, 
*' Why does it fall ? " and the train of reason- 
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ing which followed the enquiry^ ended in the 
discovery of that great law of nature, in obedi- 
ence to which not only apples fiall to the ground, 
but the earth revolves, and the planets perform 
their courses in the heavens ; — the law of gra- 
vitation. 

The very Uw which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source, — 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 

It will not be necessary for us to talk about 
the various discoveries and inventions of this 
great man ; but let us not neglect to take a 
hint from the little incident I have just told 
you. One lesson, you remember, which ve 
were to learn from Locke, was to look within^ 
and to think. The lesson we are to learn here 
from Ne^lon, may be, to look around, and to 
think. 

There are events passing around us every 
day, which are so common, and, as we are ac- 
customed to suppose, so trifling, that we pay 
no attention to them at all. Now we lose a 
great deal of pleasure, and a great deal of in- 
struction too, from this heedlessness of ours ; 
for though only minds of a very superior and 
uncommon order, such as Newton^s was, can 
make remarkable discoveries, and draw unex- 
pected conclusions from these every day inci- 
dentB, toastoniah and enlighten the world. 
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yet any person of ordinary ability may, if he 
choose, observe and reflect upon what he sees, 
and thus 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

I must not omit to tell you, that Sir Isaac 
Newton, like the other two great men of whom 
we have been speaking to-day, was an atten- 
tive student of the Bible. He brought the 
powers of his mind, especially those powers of 
mathematical calculation for which he was so 
distinguished, into exercise, in the study of 
that book ; and devoted a large share of his 
time and attention, to the work of explaining 
some difficult passages in the prophetical parts 
of scripture, which baffle the investigation of 
ordinary minds. The grand and necessary 
truths of the Bible are indeed so plain and 
simple, that even a child may understand 
them ; but then there are hard and mysterious 
portions also ; and no doubt these have been 
given to teach us patience and humility, as well 
as to lead us to diligence aud study. It was a 
noble use which Newton made of his intellec- 
tual powers, when he employed them in the 
investigation of the revealed will of the eternal 
God. 

But there are two more points which I wish 
you to notice and to remember in Newton^s 
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character. The first is, his patience. You 
may suppose what long and persevering effort 
was needed to work out his own ideas, from 
their first suggestion to their final results,— 
to trace back effects to their causes, and to see 
how one link was connected with another in 
the long train of scientific reasoning. All 
this required time, and was the result of steady 
fixedness of purpose. Sometimes this patience 
of Newton was tried by circumstances over 
which he had no control. And this reminds 
me of another trifling occurrence which I may 
mention, in his every day history, — one which 
was very different in its consequences, however, 
from that of the falling apple. It was an un- 
])Ieasant occurrence, but it served to show 
Newton's patience, and his equanimity of 
temper, and so may not be without its use to 
those who hear of it. 

Newton happened to have a dog named 
Diamond. This dog was a great favourite, 
and unfortunately he was allowed to have too 
free access to his master's study. Diamond 
indeed seems to have been as regardless of the 
philosopher's speculations, as the mouse had 
been in former days ; and he occasioned much 
more annoyance by his freaks and fancies, than 
the little " miller '' had done by devouring the 
corn. One day, Newton was called from his 
study, and hastily yjent m\.o >iXx<t ^«x \5i^\s\^ 
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forgetting at the moment, that he had left 
Diamond in sole possession of the vacated apart- 
ment. On his return, he found to his great 
consternation, that the playful dog had, during 
his absence^ thrown down a lighted candle 
upon some papers which contained a number 
of important calculations. They had taken 
fire, and thus were consumed the fruits of 
many years' labours. It was a trying moment 
even for a philosopher. But Newton was too 
wise^ and of too gentle a temper, to be betrayed 
into any irritation or useless complaints, vexed 
as he was at the accident ; and turning to the 
mischievous favourite, who could not be expec- 
ted to feel much sympathy with his master in 
this disaster^ he only said^ ^'Oh Diamond, 
Diamond, thou little knowest what mischief 
thou hast done I " 

The other point I wished you to notice in 
Newton's character^ is his humility. And 
indeed we need not wonder to hear that this 
W€U a part of his character, for humility is the 
constant accompaniment of a truly great mind. 
It is the ignorant and foolish who are proud 
and conceited, and who think highly of them- 
selves and of their acquirements ; for they 
know so little^ that they are not aware how 
much there is to be known^ and how very 
small a distance they have advanced in the 
road of learning and science. But thos(e who 
2 E2 
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have already gained a large share of knowledge, 
see that there is much more to be gained; 
and that after all their studies^ and all their 
labours^ they must be ignorant of very many 
things still. And so they learn to be humble, 
and to think little of themselves^ and to feel 
their own ignorance, even while they are daily 
increasing in wisdom, and rising in the esteem 
of others. When Newton was praised and 
complimented for the great discoveries he had 
made, he remarked very beautifully, that he 
felt only like a child picking up pebbles on 
the sea-shore; and though he might have 
sometimes found a brighter shell, or a finer 
stone than his companions, yet the wide ocean 
of truth lay unknown and unexplored before 
him. 

Newton lived to a great age, and died in 
the year 1727, full of honour and renown. 
And as we now take our leave of him, and 
close our chapter, may we not hope, that, 
without becoming philosophers or metaphys- 
icians, we may yet have found something to 
imitate, as well as much to admire, in the 
characters of these three " great men," — 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton? 



XXXVI. A STRUGGLE IN THE NORTH. 

A.D. 1714-1746. 

There is mist on the mountain, and night on the vale. 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael. 
A stranger commanded, — it sunk on the land. 
It has frozen each heart, and benumb'd ev'ry hand. 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust, 
The bloodless claymore is but reddened with rust ; 
On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear. 
It is only to war with the heath-cock or deer. 

But the dark hours of night and of slumber are pass'd. 
The morn on our mountains is dawning at last ; 
Glendaladale's peaks are illumin'd with rays. 
And the streams of Glenfinnan leap bright in the blaze. 

Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death. 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath ; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, the targe. 
To the march and the muster, the line and the charge. 

W. Scott. 

George I, was very joyfully received by the 
people of England; for as he had already 
acquired the reputation of being a wise and 
a just prince^ and was also a man of experi- 

2 E 3 
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ence, and above all a protestant, there seemed 
every prospect of a peaceful and happy reign. 
But the reign of George I. was not without 
its troubles. 

You remember how much Queen Anne had 
suffered from the disputes between the Whigs 
and Tories during her government. These 
disputes still continued^ and proved a source, 
of vexation to her successor also. Greorge 
himself favoured the Whig party ; so the Duke 
of Marlborough, and others who had been 
disgraced during the preceding reign, were 
recalled, and the Tories were sent away. 
Some of them, on account of certain accusa- 
tions brought against them, escaped from the 
country, and their estates were forfeited to 
the crown. The King's prime minister was 
Sir Robert Walpole. George having previ- 
ously resided in Hanover, was not very well 
acquainted with the English language, and as 
his minister could not speak either French or 
German, they were obliged to converse toge- 
ther in Latin. 

The government soon became very unpopu- 
lar on account of the severities I have just 
mentioned ; and strong parties were formed, 
both in England and Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of restoring the Stuart family, and making 
the Pretender king. The rebellion which fol- 
Jowed was headed in ^coVYwv^ \i^ xJwi; ^%x\ ^^ 
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Mar, who actually went so far as to proclaim 
the son of James II, king of Scotland. The 
Duke of Argyle was sent against him, and a 
battle was foaght at Dumblane, which had 
the effect of checking the rebels. The English 
part of the insurrection was quelled also. 
This was headed by the Earl of Derwentwater, 
Lord Kenmuir, Lord Nithesdale, and some 
other noblemen, who were taken, and sen- 
tenced to be beheaded for rebellion. A great 
deal of pity and sympathy was felt for these 
unfortunate men ; for although they had acted 
wrongly in rebelling against the government, 
yet they were in other respects worthy of 
esteem. Lord Derwentwater was much beloved 
for his generosity and kindness to the poor on 
his estates, whom he was accustomed to feed 
and provide for ; and Lord Kenmuir was also 
a sensible and honourable man. 

After the fatal sentence had been pronounced, 
the Countess of Nithesdale and Lady Nairn e, 
the wife of another of the condemned noble- 
men, who had been anxiously awaiting the sad 
moment, threw themselves at the feet of the 
king as' he passed, and begged him to spare 
and pardon their husbands. *But their tears 
and entreaties were of no avail. The council 
had determined that the sentence should be 
carried out, and the order for the execution 
had already been given. Derwentwater and 
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Keuinuir suffered iirst, and the others a few 
days after. But L#ord Nithesdale, through 
the unwearied efforts of his wife, contrived to 
effect his escape, dressed in woman's clothes. 

There is not, I think, much more that will 
interest you in the reign of George I. His 
reign lasted twelve years ; and he died sud- 
denly in Holland, when on his way to his 
Hanoverian dominions, for you remember that 
he was Elector of Hanover, as well as king of 
England. George I. died in the year 1727, 
and he was succeeded by his son George II. 

The early years of this reign passed quietl} 
away without any events which it will be ne- 
cessary for me to relate. Sir Robert Walpde, 
who had been a leader of the Whig party in 
the two preceding reigns, still continued to be 
prime minister. He managed the affairs of 
the country very skilfully, and the time of his 
administration was particularly peaceful. But 
after a while, the people became anxious again 
for a war, and one was commenced against the 
Spaniards in South America, which lasted 
about three years. An expedition was also 
undertaken against Carthagena, which ended 
in a complete failure. The people were exceed- 
ingly annoyed and disappointed, and the party 
opposed to Sir Robert Walpole were glad of an 
oj)portunity of throwing the blame of the dis- 
Qster upon him, tho\xg\i Vci^eieA \i& ^"w^ \3Lat 
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responsible for the want of success of those 
who commanded in the expedition. However 
he resigned his office in consequence. 

There was also another war carried on on 
the continent in this reign ; but we will not 
say any thing further on these matters, as I 
have some event to tell you which happened 
nearer home, and which will, I think, interest 
you more than the accounts of battles and 
sieges in France and the Netherlands. 

You remember the Pretencjer, the son of 
James II, who had attempted to obtain the 
throne of Scotland in the preceding reign. 

Another effort was now made for him by his 
son Charles Edward, who is usually known by 
the title of the Young Pretender, to distinguish 
him from his father, who is called the Old 
Pretender, or the Cavalier. Charles Edward 
thought the present would be a favourable 
opportunity for asserting his claims ; for the 
best of the English soldiers were absent fight- 
ing against the French ; and they had more- 
over just suffered a defeat at the battle of 
Pontenoy. So the Young Pretender, having 
a promise of assistance from France, made his 
arrangements, and set off, accompanied by his 
brother, and his officers, and landed iu the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

When Charles Edward first made his ap- 
pearance, most of the Scottish clans were 
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afraid of joining him. Tbey knew it wu t 
hazardous enterprise which he wms attempting, 
and, if it failed, it might involve them in great 
difficulty and danger. A few, however, of 
the chiefs were less cautions ; and the yoting 
Pretender exerted all his powers to bring ofer 
a large party to hia aide. This wms no very 
difficult matter. Charles was young and 
handsome in his person, brave and generous 
in his disposition, and his manners were par- 
ticularly winning ; ao that he usaally succeeded 
in talking over his companions, and inspiring 
tliem with something of his own ardour and 
enthusiasm. And then, many of the Highland 
chiefs were by no means unwilling to be per- 
suaded by the young Prince Charlie, as they 
called him. You will remember, that they had 
been not very favourably disposed towards the 
English government for some time past, and 
the defeats and severities they had lately ex- 
perienced had not tended to make them like 
it better. They considered too, that the change 
made in the succession at the Revolution, was 
unfair ; that the Stuarts were the proper in- 
heritors of the crown, and that the sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover were only usurpers ; 
i'or they did not recognize the principle of the 
A(!t of Settlement, by which, as you remember, 
it was arranged for the crown to pass to Pro- 
tctitnni heirs only, t\i\x% eKd\x^vci^^^^\»»3t^s^^ 
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because they were Roman Catholics. For 
that act, and for the great change which took 
place at the important epoch of the Revolution, 
we^ as Protestants, cannot be too thankful ; 
bat stilly in the story I am now going to relate, 
you must bear in mind, that the Highland 
chiefs and clans felt very differently at that 
time ; and, however mistaken they may have 
been, we should, at all events, give them the 
credit which is their due, of bravely fighting 
for him whom they considered their lawful 
sovereign, and generously risking their lives 
in his cause. — But to return to the young 
Pretender. 

It was not long before he succeeded in win- 
ning the hearts of a large number of the 
Scottish chieftains. I have already told you 
of his pleasing appearance, and manners, and 
conversation. These went a great way in his 
art of persuading. And then he used to mix 
very frequently with the people; he would 
join the clansmen in their sports ; he adopted 
the Highland dress, and acquired a little of 
the language. And this is always a very 
powerful instrument of persuasion with a wild, 
simple people. I dare say you have heard of 
the effect which is produced, even now, among 
the native Irish, when they are addressed in 
their own tongue. Those familiar sounds 
strike sweetly upon their ears, and go to their 
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verv hearts; and men, angry and ferodoos, 
ancl full of rage, have, in a few minutes, heen 
melted and subdaed, by a sentence spoken to 
them in the accents they know and love. Do 
you remember what I once said to yon about 
the power of language in working upon the 
heart and feelings? Here, you see, is a strik- 
ing instance of what words and speech are 
able to effect. 

There was one chieftain whom Charles was 
particularly anxious to secure to his interests; 
this was the brave Lochiel, one of the most 
influential among the Highland clans. Lochiel 
at first was unwilling to join the young adven- 
turer, for he thought the attempted scheme 
was quite hopeless; and he determined to go 
himself to Charles, and tell him his opinion. 
So he set off accordingly. On his way he paid 
a visit to his younger brother, Cameron of 
Fassefern, and mentioned his intention to 
him. This brother well knew how warm and 
ardent Lochiel was ; and he strongly advised 
him not to go in person to Charles, but to 
communicate what he had to say by letter. 
" I know you,"" said Fassefern, ** better than 
you know yourself. If this prince once sets 
eyes upon you he will make you do whatever 
he pleases." This was wise advice. When 
» c have determined upon a certain line of con- 
^liict as that which o\xg\i\. \.o\i^ y^x«q&^^^<^ 
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should be careful to avoid any temptation 
which may lead us to deviate from it ; and 
this is particularly necessary in the case of 
persoDS who, like the open-hearted Lochiel, 
are easily persuaded by those whom they love 
and venerate, even against their better judg- 
ments. Lochiel, however, did not heed the 
advice of his brother; and the result was just 
what Fassefern had anticipated. 

For some time indeed, the chieftain stood 
firm and unmoved by all the arguments used 
by Charles against his opinions and remon- 
stranoes. At last the Prince grew excited, 
and began to appeal to the feelings, the warm 
generous feelings, of Lochiel. ''In a few 
days/" he said, ** with the friends I have, I 
will raise the royal standard, and ])roclaim to 
the people of Britain, that Charles Stuart is 
come over to claim the crown of his ancestors, 
— to win it, or perish in the attempt. Lochiel 
who, my father has often told me, was our 
warmest friend, may stay at home, and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of his prince.'' 

This appeal overcame the ardent Lochiel at 
once. " No,'' he answered, '* I will share the 
fate of my prince, and so shall every man 
over whom nature or fortune has given me 
power." And thus the conference ended. An 
important one it was to Charles and his scheme, 
for it was generally thought in the Highlands, 
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that had Lochiel stood firm^ no other chief- 
t;.in would have been bold enough to join the 
vv^ung rretcnder, and so the rebellion would 
l.ave ended at once. As it was^ it happened 
\erv diflPerently. 

And now the time was come when Charles 
thou<;ht he might venture to raise his standard) 
and^ as he had told Lochiel, proclaim to the 
pco|)Ie^ that he was come over to demand the 
crown of his ancestors for his father, the old 
Cavalier. The spirited lines at the head of 
this chapter, describe the scene of the memor- 
able day on which that standard was raised, 
and the vale of Glenfinnan, which is alluded 
to in one of the stanzas, was the spot in which 
th(» event took place. 

It was one morning in the month of August, 
that Charles Edward, with a few of his adhe- 
rents, arrived at the appointed place of meet- 
ing. This was a lonely valley surrounded by 
high and craggy rocks, and through it flowed 
the river Finnan, murmuring on as it took 
its course towards the sea. No other sound 
than the ripple of its waters was to be heard, 
as Charles and his little band entered that 
secluded glen, there to join, as they thought, 
a number of their friends and fellow-adventur- 
ers. But no brave Highlanders were there 
to meet them-, — iWt N^We.^, ^bich Charles 
had fondly boped to %ee ^\t^ v«\\\v xii'eix \««w^ 
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armed^ was desolate and silent ; and, for the 
first time, he felt discouraged. lie began to 
think that, after all, his hopes were vain ; and 
that his warmest friends had forsaken him at 
the very moment when he most required their 
assistance. In this mournful mood Charles 
entered a little rude hut, and there passed a 
weary time of melancholy suspense. Wc may 
fancy what his feelings must have been. He 
had risked all to endeavour to obtain the 
crown for his father. He was actually raising 
an insurrection in the country with that aim, 
and he was liable, if discovered and taken, to 
be punished as a rebel. His only hope rested 
in the efforts of a few ardent adventurers like 
himself; — and now where were they? Who 
was there in that lonely valley to support his 
cause, and stand up and fight for his defence ? 
Must he give up all for lost, and return to 
exile and obscurity ? He rose, and looked out, 
but every thing was desolate as before. He 
walked to and fro in anxiety, — no one came. 
One hour passed, two hours, — still no friend 
appeared to cheer him. Charles was almost 
in despair, when suddenly a sound was heard. 
He listened; it was the well-known sound of 
the Highland music, — the shrill pibroch, — 
that struck upon his ear. He started up in 
the joy of the moment, feeling, or hoping, 
that he need not yet despair, — and presently 
2 F2 
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a band of seven hundred Highlanders appeared, 
descending the craggy path, and entering the 
valley. In another moment, they caught the 
first glance of their prince, — " their bonnie 
Charlie," and then the wild valley rung with 
shouts of joy, and loud and long-continued 
cheering. There was no more gloom; no more 
silence then. Charles went forward to meet 
his friends ; he led them to a little mound in 
the centre of the glen, and there, in the midst 
of the devoted hand, the royal standard of the 
Stuarts was raised. The banner was of red 
silk, with a white space in the centre in which 
was inscribed the motto " Tandem Triumph- 
ans." It was upreared by Moray, the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine, an aged and infirm man, 
but one warm as ever in the cause of the Old 
Cavalier. He is thus referred to in the song 
from which we took the stanzas you just now 
read: 

Oh, high-minded Moray 1 the exil'd, the dear, 
In the blush of the morning the standard up-rear ; 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly. 
Like the sun's latest flash, when the tempest is nigh. 

And as the banner floated in the wind on that 
summer morning, the joyous Highlanders 
threw their bonnets in the air, and shouted 
again and again, so that it was some minutes 
before the aged Tullibardine, who, on account 
of bis weakness and *vft&tmY\iR»^ ^aa supported 
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by a friend on either side, could proceed to 
read the manifesto. That manifesto was from 
James, the old Cavalier, the father of the 
Young Pretender. It contained a denounce- 
inent of the claims of the House of IJanover ; 
exhorted the people to join the standard of 
their rightful sovereign of the family of Stuart ; 
and expressed his readiness to redress all 
grievances, and to respect every existing right 
and privilege whatever. Then followed the 
reading of another paper, in which James ap- 
pointed his son, Charles £dward, regent ; and 
when this had been beard, Charles himself 
made an address, expressing his satisfaction at 
finding that he was joined by so many loyal 
and gallant gentlemen, who, he knew, were 
prepared to live or die with him, and with 
whom he was resolved to conquer or to perish. 
The standard was then carried back, duly 
guarded, to the quarters of the Prince, and so 
ended the ceremony of the day. Charles went 
to Edinburgh, and was there joined by a large 
number of Highlanders, all ready to support 
his cause. 

But how, you will ask, was the news of this 
rebellion, for such in fact it was, notwithstand- 
ing all the romance and bravery which we are 
so inclined to admire while reading the story, 
— how was the news received in England ? 
An army had been already sent against the 
2 ¥ 'A 



Young Pretender, eommanded bj Sir John 
Cope; and the two puties sood eune to t 
battle at Preston Pans. In that battle, the 
royalists were defeated ; and Charies letomed 
in triumph to Edinburgh, where the nomber 
of hitt followers was ineieased by aome whom 
liiH Huccess now encouraged to join him. 
Charles marched southwards, entered England, 
utid would probably have proceeded to London, 
hail he been joined by English as well as by 
Highland adventurers. But this was not the 
vMHi), and the Scotch chiefs began to fear ven- 
turing any further with so small an army. 
They returned therefore to Scotland, gained 
another victory over the king's army at Falkirk, 
unil then once more fought abattle at CuUoden, 
near Inverness. 

Tliis battle of CuUoden gave the death*blow 
to the family of the Stuarts, and crushed all 
their hopes of ever getting back the possession 
oi' the English crown. Charles was completely 
(Ideated ; and a dreadful slaughter of Jiis party 
and adherents followed the victory gained by 
the Duke of Cumberland, the commander of 
the royal army. This, as we have before seen, 
in too often the sad, sad consequence of war. 
When the human mind becomes excited, and 
the passions are aroused, dreadful acts of ven- 
^ I'M nee are frequeuA^ coxataxUed^ which would 

iie tJlOUght of >N\t\\ \lOXtOX *\TL ^WX^T \Mi\M«^ 
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And so it was now. Twelve hundred men 
were left slain or wounded upon the field of 
battle; but this did not satisfy the fierce 
soldiers. Some of them went through the 
fields and barbarously massacred the poor 
wounded creatures who lay dying upon the 
ground. Others spread themselves over the 
neighbouring country, to slaughter the fugitives 
endeavouring to escape, and laid all waste with 
fire and sword. The castles of the principal 
Highland chiefs, LochiePs, — the gallant Loch- 
iel's, — among the number, were plundered and 
burnt. Men were shot on the mountains, and 
women and children were driven out to wander 
and perish on the desolate heaths, without food 
or shelter. In a few days, not a house, nor a 
cottage^ nor a beast, nor any human creature, 
was to be seen within fifty miles of the scene 
of that fatal battle of CuUoden ! Such are 
some of the consequences, the fearful conse- 
quences, of victory. 

But what became of Charles himself ? The 
story of his escape after the battle of CuUoden, 
is quite as wonderful and romantic as that of 
bis namesake, Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester. When he saw that all hope of 
victory was at an end, he rode oflF the field, 
and having held a conference with some of his 
still faithful adherents^ he dismissed his fol- 
lowers^ and for five months wandered alone 
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among the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
suffering from cold, and hunger, and weari- 
ness, and in the constant dread of being de- 
tected or betrayed; — ^for the sam of thirty 
thousand pounds had been offered for his ap- 
prehension. But notwithstanding all these 
dangers, he was still preserved, and though 
obliged from time to time to entrust his life 
to persons who knew the price set upon his 
head, yet not one of them was led by love of 
money to betray him, or proved unworthy of 
his confidence. It is a consolation in sorrow 
to meet with those in whom we can trust and 
confide ; but rarely is it that one situated as 
Charles now was, finds any so sympathizing 
and so disinterested. Too often it happens 
that 

The friends that in our sunshine live. 

When winter comes, are gone ; 
And he that has but tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone. — Moore. 

You will remember, I dare say, one melan- 
choly instance, in an earlier part of our his- 
tory, of the sacrifice of a life by a pretended 
friend, for the sake of a reward. Happily 
for Charles, his friends were more worthy of 
the name. 

And then there was another alleviation of 
his sorrows, — he h^id «l strong disposition to 
hope. Hope ha^ o^texi\i^^XL eiL\.<^^^^ ^^A^'cjv. 
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^without reason^ as one of the consolers of life 
in the midst of troubles and vexations ; and 
though she sometimes deceives us by promis- 
ing more than can ever be realized^ yet we 
should be thankful that God has, in His kind 
care of His creatures^ bestowed upon them 
such a softener of care as hope often proves 
to be, especially to those who have milch to 
suffer in the rugged paths of life. 

Charles had naturally a large share of hope, 
he was too of a good-humoured and cheerful 
disposition ; and this carried him through a 
great deal. Good-humour is a valuable quality 
at all seasons^ and especially in times of tur- 
moil and vexation. — But let us return to the 
story of the Young Pretender and his adven- 
tures. 

After some months of pursuit, his enemies 
at last traced him to the Isle of Uist, where 
he was endeavouring to conceal himself in a 
miserable hut, clothed in rags, and almost with- 
out food. Escape now seemed impossible, and 
even the sanguine Charles was beginning to 
sink into despair. But a way of preservation 
was opened for him when he least expected it. 
It so happened, that a young lady who was a 
warm friend to the cause of the Stuarts, was 
paying a visit on the island at that very time. 
Her name was Flora Macdonald. This lady 
was the step-daughter of the captain who com- 
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manded the militia then occupying the island ; 
and some of Charles's friends^ knowing this, 
came to her, and asked her assistance on his 
behalf. Flora Macdonald knew that it would 
be at the risk of her life to attempt his preser- 
vation ; but she was compassionate and gener- 
ous, and fearless too, and she determined, at 
all hazards, to undertake the desperate task. 
So she first of all procured from her step- 
father, the militia captain, a pass for herself, 
and for a man and female servant, to the 
neighbouring island of Skye ; and then she 
went with a friend to the retreat of the adven- 
turer to communicate her project to him. 
They found him in the hut of which I told 
you, near the sea shore, in a miserable condi- 
tion, and employed in roasting some meat on 
a spit. The kind-hearted ladies shed tears 
when they saw the state of poverty to which 
he was reduced ; but Charles, soon recovering 
his natural cheerfulness, told them that it was 
well for kings to pass through such troubles 
and diflSculties as he was now experiencing. 
Flora Macdonald then began to acquaint him 
with the plan which she had formed for his 
escape. She had brought with her a female 
dress ; in this he was to attire himself, and to 
follow her as her maid, under the name of 
Betty. Charles xeadivVj e.wi^«Q\je.^\ wid that 
vez-y evening tbey eti\\>^xV^^,— ^Vst^> ^ ^»&5^. 
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ful Highland man-servant, and the so-called 
Betty. All that night they spent on the sea 
in an open boat ; next morning, the moun- 
tains of Skye appeared before them in the 
distance, and in due time they all landed. 
But this island was by no means favourable to 
their cause. Its possessor^ Sir Alexander 
Macdonald^ had deserted the Jacobite party^ 
and was now in attendance on the Duke of 
Cumberland; and hostile soldiers were stationed 
all round the coast. What then was to be 
done ? The enterprizing Flora, not at all dis- 
mayed by these difficulties, went to Sir Alex- 
ander's wife, the Lady Margaret, revealed the 
whole secret, and then cast herself and the 
poor adventurer upon her kindness and com- 
passion. Lady Margaret did not betray Florals 
confidence. She promised to protect Charles, 
if possible ; not indeed in her own house, for 
that was filled with militia-officers ; but she 
entrusted him to the charge of Macdonald of 
Kingsbury, a relative of her husband, and 
gave him strict injunctions to see to his 
safety. 

As Charles walked along in his new dress, 
he acted his part so awkwardly as to excite ob« 
servation, and his friends were afraid that he 
would in consequence be detected. However, 
he arrived safely at Kingsbury's house, and 
then, having taken an affectionate leave of his 
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kind protectress, he passed over next day to 
another island, under the disgoise, this time, 
of a servant-man. After some other adven- 
tures and escapes, he finally left Scotland in 
the autumn of that eventful year, and em- 
barked from the very spot where, fourteen 
months before, he had landed full of hope 
and enterprise. Now his hopes were gone 
for ever, and the remainder of his life was 
to be passed in etHe and obscurity. Happy 
would it have been for hiin, had he spent those 
years in profitable occupations. He woald 
then have had little cause to regret the loss of 
a crown which had occasioned so much misery 
to many of bis ancestors, — the unhappy sove- 
reigns of the house of Stuart. But I am sorry 
to tell you, that he lived during that time in a 
manner quite unworthy of a great man, and 
of an immortal being. He died at Rome, in the 
year 1788. 

But you will be anxious to know what be- 
came of the generous and kind-hearted Flora 
Macdonald. She had a penalty to suffer for 
her disinterested conduct to Charles, and so 
also had Kingsbury. They were both arrested ; 
Kingsbury was taken to Edinburgh, and Flora 
to London, where she remained in confine- 
ment for twelve months. But it was not likely 
that such a womatv tjovA^ Vi^ ^xi^^^ed to re- 
main long a pmoiieT, m\)tvo>aX. ^^^\n<.vw^ ^^s^- 
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Eathy and compassion. The Prince of Wales 
imself interceded for her release; and she 
was at last set free, and presented by the 
Jacobite ladies of London with the sum of 
£1500. She afterwards married a son of 
Kingsbury. Some portion of her future life 
was spent in America; but she finally re- 
turned to Scotland, and died^ at an advanced 
age, in her native Isle of Skye. She had se- 
veral sons^ who all held offices under the sove- 
reigns of England, but she retained to the last 
her affection for the cause of the Stuarts. 

Here then, we must leave the melancholy 
history of that unhappy family. There is 
much to pity and something to admire in them 
and in their adherents, — their disinterested 
and faithful Highland friends ; — and when we 
read the story of their unsuccessful struggles, 
though we feel thankful for the good Protes- 
tant regulations which excluded them from the 
throne, because their succession to it would 
have endanged our civil and religious liberty, 
we may yet feel compassion too, and not with- 
hold the sympathy which is due to the fallen 
family of the House of Stuart, 

I have to tell you of some other events which 
happened in this reign, in places far distant 
from Scotland. I will however reserve these 
long journeys for another time, because I wish, 
before we conclude the present chapter^ to re- 
voL. II* 2 a ^^ 
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late to you some particulars in the life of a re- 
markable man who performed a part in the 
Scottish struggle of which we have just heen 
n'ailinc. 

AVc have seen much of the horrors, and 
much too of tlic moral evils connected with 
war, in (»ur Jatc story;— much of cruelty and 
rcvi'ng<s anil other bad feelings ; and perhaps 
you have been inclined to think, as you read 
the account, that no truly good man could be 
found in such scenes. Now this is a mistake. 
AVar is indeed, at best, a dreadful thing ; and 
it is made more dreadful still, when it is com- 
menced with ambition, carried on with cruelty, 
and ended with revenge. War must always 
be considered as one of the sad consequences 
of sin in this our fallen world ;--a sore evil in- 
deed, and yet sometimes a necessary one. For 
if rebellions arise, they must be quelled ; and 
if enemies attack and invade us, they must be 
resisted and fought against. All this is neces- 
sary to attain or to preserve the blessings of 
peace ; and so it must be, until happier times 
irrive. Then indeed. 



No more shall nation against nation rise. 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Jlor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er ; 
Th^ ^Jyjyzen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
I lances into scythes shall bend, 

\ {alcVv\otv \u «L plough-share end. — Pope. 
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Now, from what I have just said, you will 
Bee that even a truly religious man may be a 
soldier ; he may be brave and valiant, and fight 
as vigorously as any man for his king and for 
his country's cause. He will even be the better 
soldier from the very circumstance of his being 
a Christian one ; for he will have higher mo- 
tives and stronger encouragements set before 
him, than any other can have. He will be 
able to feel somewhat as David felt when he 
went out to fight his battles, and to say, as he 
said, " The Lord is my strength, who teach- 
eth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight ; 
iny shield, in whom I trust, who subdueth the 
people under me." 

Now the good man I have already referred 
to, was one who may indeed be called a Chris- 
tian soldier. His name was Gardiner, and 
the engagement in which he fought so bravely, 
and fell so nobly, was that of Preston-Fans. 
He was Colonel in one of the regiments of 
the king's army sent out to resist the efforts 
of the young Pretender. Colonel Gardiner 
was well aware of the dangers he should have 
to encounter in that struggle ; and perhaps 
as he took leave of his beloved home, and 
went, in obedience to his sovereign's orders, 
to fight against the enemy in the field of battle, 
a feeling of sadness might have passed through 
his mind ; an impression, it might be^ that he 
2G*i 
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should never enter tfaat home again ; and as 
he bade farewell to his weeping wife, he en- 
deavoured to comfort her with these words, 
" Remember, we have eternity to spend 
together/' And so they parted. 

The eve of the battle of Preston-Pans arrived, 
and Gardiner showed himself to be, in every 
respect, a brave soldier, and a skilful com- 
mander. He went through the ranks, encou- 
raging the men, and exhorting them to quit 
themselves well the next day, and to fight 
gallantly for their king. And then, every 
preparation being made, he lay down to take a 
little repose, but armed, and in the open field, 
that he might be ready to meet the enemy at 
a moment's warning. The morning dawned, 
and Gardiner arose. And then, remembering 
the uncertain issue of that day, and the pro- 
bability that, ere it closed, he might be num- 
bered with the slain, he took an affectionate 
leave of those around him, and afterwards 
spent an hour alone in devotion and prayer. 
This was his final preparation for battle, and 
the salutary effects of such preparation might 
be seen in the calm and cool courage which he 
displayed all through that memorable day. 

The battle began. Gardiner fought Jong 
and valiantly ; even when wounded he did not 
g'ive way ; and NvVve^\i\^\!Lat^^ vaa killed under 
him, he continued to ^^\. oxv Iq^\.» KxV\^^^ 
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a Highlander came up, and struck him on the 
arm with a sharp scythe fastened to a pole. 
The blow caused the sword to fall from the 
hand of the brave Colonel ; and another High- 
lander coming up at the moment^ gave him a 
second wound on the head, — the fatal wound 
of which he died. He fell ; but in the midst 
of his own sufferings he still thought of others^ 
and he made signs to a faithful servant who 
was near, not to remain with him, but to en- 
deavour to save himself. So the servant es- 
caped, and his master was left wounded and 
bleeding upon the field. As Colonel Gardiner 
lay there dying, but still sensible of what was 
passing around him, his eye glanced upon one 
of the enemy's party, a rebel chief who was 
fighting near him. Gardiner was heard to say, 
" You are fighting for an earthly crown : I am 
going to receive a heavenly one/' 

When the battle was nearly over, Gardiner's 
servant returned ; and found his master breath- 
ing, though unable to speak. He took him 
up, and carried him to the house of a minister 
who lived near, and laid him on a bed ; and 
there, in a few hours after, he died. Such was 
the end of a man who, as I said before, may 
well be called a Christian soldier. He had 
fought under a nobler banner, and for a greater 
sovereign than England's ; and now he was 
gone to receive far higher honours than any 
2G ^ 
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which his country had to bestow^ from the King 
of kings, who has promised to those who are 
'' faithful unto death ^' in His service, no less 
a priie than " the crown of life." .. 

" Servmnt of God, well done ; 

Rest from thy las'd employ ; 
The battle fought, the Ticfry won. 

Enter thy Master's joy." 
The call at midnight came. 

He started up to hear ; 
A mortal arrow pierc'd his frame; 

He fdl, but felt no fear. 

Tranquil amidst alarms. 

It found him in the field, 
A YCteran slumbering in his arms. 

Beneath his red-cross shield. 
His sword ¥ras in his hand. 

Still warm with recent fight. 
Ready, that moment, at command. 

Through rock and steel to strike. 

At midnight came the cry, 

" To meet thy God, prepare ; " 
He woke, and caught his Captain's eye ; 

Then strong in faith and prayer. 
His spirit, with a bound. 

Left the encumbering clay ; 
His tent at sun -rise on the ground 

A blacken'd ruin lay. 

The pains of death are past ; 

Troubles and sorrows cease ; 
And life's long warfare done at last. 

He enters into peace. 
Soldier of Christ, well done ; 

Praise be tUv new employ. 
And while eteruaV «L^e^ tv«i. 

Rest in Ihy 'Nla"i\jex*%'^Qi.---^^v:^^^>K«:T. 



XXXVII. TIMES OF WAR. 
A.D. 1746—1815. 



O place me in some Heaven -protected isle. 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom smile ; 
"Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 
No crested warrior dips his plume in blood : 
Where power secures what industry has won ; 
Where to succeed is not to be undone ; 
A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, — 
In Britain's isle, beneath a George's reign. 

COWPER. 



I TOLD you there were other events to engage 
our attention in different parts of the worlds 
during the reign of George II. Nearly all the 
remainder of that reign, war was carried on 
against the French, not only in Europe, but in 
Asia and America also ; for they had attacked 
our settlements in those distant quarters of the 
globe, and the English government found it 
necessary to afford protection to our colonists. 
This period of hostilities is called the Seven 
Years' War. 

In the East Indies, one of the native princes 
had attacked the English, and taken possession 
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of Calcutta. A hundred and forty-six of our 
country-raen were seized by the cruel coDqueror, 
and confined in a dreadful prison^ called the 
Black Hole, where, in the course of a few hours, 
nearly all of them died of suffocation from want 
of air. The English however soon retook Cal- 
cutta, conquered the native prince, and seized 
another town on the river Ganges. Under the 
conimand of Lord Clive, they then fought 
against the French colonists in India, and 
dispossessed them of almost the whole of their 
settlements in that part of the world. Oar 
struggles in Europe, however, were not equally 
successful. The island of Minorca was lost ; a 
fleet sent out, under the command of Admiral 
Uyng, to relieve the place, was unable to be of 
any use ; and the French vessels were suffered 
to escape. In consequence of this unhappy 
ntlair, Admiral Byug was, on his return, 
brought before a court martial, and harshly 
SI ntenccd to be shot, for not having done, as 
>vas supposed, all that he might have done for 
the defeat and destruction of the enemy. 

Hut the foreign expedition which will, per- 
haps, interest you most, was that in North 
Auu riea, because with it is associated the name 
ot' a great man still remembered and honoured 
u\ Kngland. 

The FrencYi WA, ^om^^eM^liefQre^ colonised 
r<inadH, ttud made ^U\em^^\.^NX:^«fc\\jN>ii!<.^v^ 
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English were in possession of the United States, 
and continual disputes occurred between the 
two rival nations whose territories were so near 
together. These disputes frequently led to 
open hostilities ; and, at last, in the year 1759, 
the city of Quebec was taken by this country ; 
and the French colony was soon afterwards 
conquered, and annexed to the British posses- 
sions. But this was not effected without much 
loss of life ; and one valuable man who fell in 
the contest was the lamented General Wolfe, 
to whom I just now alluded. The enterprize 
in which he was engaged in taking Quebec, 
was difficult and dangerous, but he contrived 
his plans with so much skill, and carried them 
out so bravely, as to secure success and victory. 
But just at the very moment when success and 
victory were before him, Wolfe fell. He first 
received a wound in the wrist ; this, however, 
notwithstanding the pain it occasioned, he 
heeded not, but hastily binding it up, he con- 
tinued fighting with the same ardour as before. 
In a few minutes after, another ball inflicted a 
wound of a more serious kind, and Wolfe, no 
longer able to maintain his post, was carried 
away from the immediate scene of action. He 
fainted from loss of blood ; but was presently 
aroused by the cry of " They run, they run ! *' 
*' Who run '' ? enquired the dying commander, 
summoning all his energies at the sound, — 
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**AVho run"? **The enemy"; was the 
reply. "Thank God," answered Wolfe; 
*' then I die content ; " and almost instantly 
he expired. Victory was secure ; and the 
English at home hailed the news with joy ; but 
that joy was embittered, and mingled with 
mourning, when it was found that their brave 
general had perished in the struggle. 

And now, as I have nothing more of parti- 
cular interest to relate in the reign of George 
II., we will pass on to that of his grandson 
and successor George III., son of the late 
Prince of Wales. The name of George III. 
still sounds dear to English ears^ even to those 
of the young of the present generation who 
have not lived 

In Britain's isle, beneath a George's reign ; 

but who have, nevertheless, learnt to revere 
and to love his memory. His reign was longer 
than that of any preceding English sovereign, 
and extended to a period of nearly sixty years. 
A most important period of our history this 
was, and filled with interesting events. We 
shall not be able to speak of all, nor of nearly 
all of them ; — we must therefore endeavour to 
select a few of the most memorable. 

The first event that I will mention, is the 
American war, which occupied so much time, 
occasioned so m\xe\v dLm\xmo\i> and produceo 
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60 much bloodshed too, during the early years 
of George IIFs reign. I told you^ that the 
United States were not then, as now, under 
an independent government of their own ; but 
that they formed a portion of the British pos- 
sessions. Some years before, when Sir Robert 
Walpole was prime minister, a plan had been 
proposed for taxing the colonists of America. 
It was considered then too hazardous to be at- 
tempted, and so the scheme was abandoned ; 
bat at this time, under Mr. Grenville's admin- 
istration, it was revived again, and brought 
before Parliament. 

Now though this scheme for raising money 
from America for the support of the English 
government, might be very agreeable to the 
House of Commons, and to people at home, yet 
it was by no means so well liked abroad, in 
the United States. The Americans considered 
it to be an act of oppression, to require them 
to pay taxes, without their consent, when they 
had no members to represent them in the Bri- 
tish Parliament; and so, when the colonists 
heard of the new law, the heads of the people 
met in their assembly, or congress, and declared 
that no intercourse could be carried on with 
England while such an act was in force. When 
the first cargoes subject to the payment of 
duty were landed in America, a number of 
young men of Boston, disguised as Indians, 
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boarded the Eoglbh ships^ broke open the 
bolds, and notwithstanding all the resistance 
made by the crews, seized the tea, with which 
the vessels were laden, and threw it into the 
sea. 

Of coarse this bold act caosed great sensa- 
tion both in America and in England. The 
Americans in general favoured it ; but the Bri- 
tish government determined to resist it ; and 
to force the colonists to submission. The 
Americans then took up arms, and prepared 
to assert thar independence, and so war com- 
n.enced ; — a sad war indeed, and more parti- 
cularly so, because, as you remember, the Ame- 
ricans and the English were actually of the 
same nation,— originally fellow-countrymen, 
who ought to have been acting together as 
friends and brothers, instead of thus fighting, 
and seeking one another's subjugation and de- 
struction. Such were the unhappy efiects of 
oppression on the one side, and of resistance 
and opposition on the other. 

The war continued for about seven years, 
and in general the English were the losers. 
The Americans fought desperately for their 
rights ; the advantages which the English 
now and then gained, seemed to be of no real 
bonetit, and when terms of peace and pardon 
wore offered to lYve ocAo\iv&t&) they treated them 
with scoru vnd conXjeixi^X.* K\. ^ba^^^^c^^s^s^^^^ 
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of the colonies separated from England^ and 
formed themselves into an independent terri- 
tory, which they called the United States. The 
names of two celebrated men are connected 
with the American history at this time; — that 
of Franklin who acted as ambassador, and was 
employed in the affairs of state, and who is 
well known as a philosopher, as well as a states- 
man ; — and that of General Washington, who 
commanded the army. The English com- 
manders were Lord Cornwallis and General 
Howe. 

But you must not suppose that all the peo- 
ple in England were in favour of this disastrous 
war. There were many men who were strongly 
opposed to it, and who used their utmost en- 
deavours in Parliament to prevent its com- 
mencement at first, and its continuance after- 
wards. Among them was the celebrated Lord 
Chatham. He foresaw that the Americans 
would never be conquered by our English 
arms ; he objected to the war itself, both as 
to its cause and object; and his very last 
powers of eloquence were employed in deliver- 
ing an address to the House of Lords, in the 
hope of procuring a termination of hostilities 
on amicable terms, by the redress of those 
grievances of which the Americans had to 
complain. You will, I think, read with in- 
terest a part of one of the earnest appeals 
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mode by this aged statesmaiiy in the House of 
Peers, on this painful subjeet. 

'* I cannot, my lords/' said Lord Chatham, 
** I \i ill not join in congratulation on misfor- 
tune and disgrace. This is a perilous and 
tremendous moment. It is not a time for 
adulation : the smoothness of flattery cannot 
save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is 
now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. We must^ if possible, dis- 
pel the delusion and darkness which envelop 
it, and display in its full danger and genuine 
colours, the ruin which is brought to our 
doors. 

'* The desperate state of our army abroad is 
in part known. No man more highly esteems 
and honours the British troops than I do ; I 
know their virtues and their valour ; I know 
they can achieve any thing but impos- 
sibilities ; and I know that the conquest of 
British America is an impossibility. You can- 
not, my lords, you cannot conquer America. 
What is your present situation there f We do 
not know the worst ; but we know that in 
three campaigns we have done nothing, and 
suffered much. You may swell every expense, 
accumulate every assistance; your attempts 
will be for ever vain and impotent, — doubly 
80^ indeed, from the mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it imUle^ \.o wivwcurable resent- 
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ment the minds of your adversaries, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder, devoting them and their posses- 
sions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my coun- 
try, I would never lay down my arms, — never, 
never, never I '* 

And then, alluding to the plan which had 
been adopted of employing the native Indians 
to assist the English troops in the war, Lord 
Chatham thus continued :—'^I call upon that 
right reverend, and this most learned bench, 
to vindicate the religion of their God, to sup- 
port the justice of their country. I call upon 
the honour of your lordships to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
of my country to vindicate the national cha- 
racter. I invoke the genius of the Constitu- 
tion.'' 

After a few more sentences, Lord Chatham, 
almost exhausted with the effort he had made, 
concluded his address thus. — ** My lords, I 
am old and weak, and at present unable to say 
more; but my feelings were too strong to have 
said less. I could not have slept this night in 
my bed, nor even reposed my head upon my 
pillow, without giving vent to my eternal ab- 
2 H 2 
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tiorrcnce of such enormous and preposterous 
principles/' 

But the appeal, powerful as it was, proved 
of no avail, and the war continued when that 
venerable man was no longer able to raise his 
voice against it. The very last public act of 
bis life was, however, connected with the sub- 
ject which pressed so heavily upon his mind. ' 
In the spring of 1778, he was brought once 
more to the House of Ijords, in an almost 
dying state, to attend a debate upon this long 
disputed question, — the continuance of the 
American war. While there, he sank in a 
state of insensibility into the arms of his son, 
William Pitt. He was carried out, and con- 
veyed to his own house at Hayes, in Kent, 
where he expired a few weeks afterwards. 

Two or three more years passed on, and the 
English affairs in America grew worse and 
worse. At last, Lord Cornwallis and his 
whole army were forced to surrender themselves 
to General Washington and his French allies. 
This event may be considered as the termina- 
tion of the war. Some months after, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between Great Britain 
and America and her allies. In that treaty, the 
former English colonies were recognised as an 
independent country, and called, as I before 
said, the United Sx,aA.ea. These States formed 
themselves into a ^e^xMvi, ^V VJwt >wiHA. ^^ 
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which was placed a President, who was to 
execute his oflfice for a period of four years. 
The first President appointed was the cele- 
brated General Washington, to whose skill 
and bravery the people of America owed their 
independence. 

And now, happily, a few years of peace 
succeeded to the warlike times which had so 
long disturbed the prosperity of England. 
For you must remember that, when we speak 
of the evils of war, we are not to suppose 
those evils confined to the scene of battle and 
bloodshed, — to the slain and the wounded on 
the field. No ; war brings evils also of other 
kinds. Think of the poor women and children 
left at home, while their husbands and fathers 
are fighting in a distant land. Think of all 
their anxieties and of all their fears when they 
hear of battle after battle, and still no news 
arrives from the brave soldiers who went to 
fight in their country's wars. And think of 
the sadness of that day which brings to many 
and many a family the fatal intelligence that 
the kind husband, the affectionate father, is 
lying sick, and wounded, and disabled in some 
foreign land, or that he has been found among 
the slain on the field of battle, and can return 
to his beloved home, and his poor wife and 
children no more I You may imagine the 
bitter tears which would flow down the cheeks 
2 H 3 
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of the desolate widows and orphans m the 
humble cottages of oar native land, on such a 
day as that, and you may be ready to weep 
too when you think what war has done. 

A few peaceful years rolled on, and then 
war once more disturbed the tranquillity not 
of England only, but of Europe generally. 
The cause of this war was the French Revolu- 
tion of 1791. You have, no doubt, often 
heard of this dreadful event, and of the hor- 
rors which attended and followed it. It be- 
longs rather to French than to English History, 
and 1 shall therefore mention a few only of 
the principal circumstances, and then pass on 
to what more nearly concerns ourselves. — ^The 
rebellion of the people of France, the seizure 
and imprisonment of the royal family ; the 
execution of the king and queen, the state of 
anarchy and bloodshed which prevailed after- 
wards, during what was called the Reign of 
Terror, when the government was in the hands 
of the most wicked and cruel men in the 
country, — these were only some of the dread- 
ful events which roused the attention of Eu- 
rope at that time, and led to the commence- 
ment of a war, in which England and other 
countries too were involved for many subse- 
quent years. It was in 1793, that the govern- 
ment of France declared hostilities against 
Great Britain ; and ^t. about the same period. 
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the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte began to 
make himself known as a general in the French 
army. For several years his success was most 
astonishing. He made conquests in Austria, 
and Italy^ and Switzerland ; and afterwards 
he was sent by the French government to 
attempt the subjugation of Egypt. Here, how- 
ever, his fleet met with a repulse, and was con- 
quered at the famous battle of the Nile, by 
our gallant commander — Admiral, afterwards 
Lord Nelson. 

In the next year, Bonaparte^s generals con- 
tinued to gain a great many victories in differ- 
ent parts of Europe ; and he himself returned 
from Egypt, and obtained the chief rule of 
France, with the title of First Consul. The 
war continued until 1803, and then a treaty 
of peace was signed at Amiens, between the 
king of England on one side, and the French 
and Bavarians and the king of Spain, on the 
other. Great concessions were made on this 
occasion by the English Government, in the 
hope of securing peace. Many of our coja- 
quests were given up, and the French were 
allowed to retain possession of what they had 
acquired in Belgium, Holland, and the North 
of Italy. But this peace was of short continu- 
ance. In little more than a year, Bonaparte 
violated the spirit of the agreement by his 
determined efforts to obtain universal domin- 
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ion ; this led the English to depart from some 
of the terms they had arranged in the treaty ; 
and as no amicable negoeiation could be effec- 
ted, war was again declared. Russia, Sweden, 
and Austria, were now allied with England. 

Amongst the naval engagements which took 
])lace in this war, was one which deprived our 
country of her brave commander Lord Nelson, 
— the battle of Trafalgar. While walking on 
the quarter-deck of his vessel, he received a 
wound from a ball fired by the enemy, and it 
was soon too evident how that wound would 
terminate. But while Nelson lay in a state 
of great suffering, and with the prospect of 
death before him ere many hours should pass 
away, his thoughts were filled with the engage- 
iJieiit which was still going on with the French ; 
and sending for his friend Captain Hardy, he 
anxiously asked, " How goes the battle ? How 
goes the day with us?"' *^ Very well, my lord," 
was the reply. This answer relieved the mind 
of the dying commander, though he well knew 
he should not survive to enjoy his own victory. 
"I am a dead man, Hardy,'' he said ; ^'I am 
going fast ; it will be all over with me soon." 
His Iriend was then obliged to leave him ; but 
in a short time he returned, with the news that 
the victory was complete, and the French 
entirely defeated. B\it ah, what sorrow was 
'Kingled witYl t\i^ cox^^x^XxsNaX.va^'^ ^ sl^aS;. 
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moment. A few short hours^ and the gallant 
commander of that great battle would pass 
away from the scene of action, and from the 
world itself, together with the fame and the 
glory which he had acquired, and which would 
be for ever associated with the name and mem- 
mory of Nelson. Yes, it was indeed a sad and 
solemn day, that day of victory at Trafalgar. 

Captain Hardy knelt beside the dying hero, 
and bade him a last farewell. '* Now I am 
satisfied,'' said Nelson ; " thank God, I have 
done my duty. God bless you. Hardy ! '' The 
captain withdrew, and soon after Nelson ex- 
pired. His last words were, " Thank God, I 
have done my duty ; I have done my duty ! " 
His signal word on that day to his men had 
been, " England expects every man to do his 
duty ; " and he had himself set them a noble 
example. To his earthly sovereign he had 
indeed done his duty, and he had died in 
doing it. But we know that there are other 
duties owing to One greater than an earthly 
king; and only the assurance of having fought 
and conquered in His service, and obtained 
favour and acceptance with Him, can give real 
satisfaction, — true comfort, in a dying hour. 

In 1808^ and some following years, Spain 
and Portugal were the principal scene of hostili- 
ties. This war was therefore called the Penin- 
sular War. Napoleon, now Emperor of France, 
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in the course of his ambitious career, had dis- 
possessed the reigning family of Portugal, and 
then determined to acquire Spain also for his 
brother Joseph. These proceedings stirred up 
the people of Spain ; they made an insurrec- 
tion, and applied to England for assistance. An 
array was soon sent from this country for their 
relief, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, — the late 
honoured and lamented Duke of Wellington. 
The British troops in Portugal were commanded 
by Sir John Moore, and he was directed to 
march into Spain, and there to join the Spanish 
army. This expedition was a most perilous 
one. In consequence of some mistake or false 
intelligence, Sir John Moore did not receive 
the assistance he expected from the native 
troops ; and when he passed into Spain, he 
found himself and his soldiers in danger of 
being surrounded and destroyed by the French. 
He began therefore to retreat as fast as possi- 
ble towards the north. It was now winter ; 
the cold was intense, and the ground covered 
with snow ; and food could hardly be obtained 
for the sustenance of the poor wearied men, as 
they pursued their toilsome march over the 
rugged mountains, with the enemy in pursuit 
behind them. Many died of want and sick- 
ness, and all suffered severely from hardship 
and privations. At laat, however, Sir John 
Moore and bis arm^ T^»x3si^^ ^^wossn.^^ ^^a.^ 
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there they were attacked^ a few days after, by 
the Frenwi, under General Soult. His forces 
were far superior to those of the English ; not- 
withstanding this^ however^ he suffered a de- 
featj and lost a large number of his men. 
But this victory of Corunna was not gained 
without a severe loss on the side of the Eng- 
lish also. The brave Sir John Moore fell in 
the action. Deeply as that death was felt by 
his officers and troops, there was but little 
time for mourning then, or for bestowing 
funeral honours on their lamented leader. The 
body was hastily carried to the ramparts of 
the town, and buried there in the gloom and 
silence of night. 

Not a drum wan heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of the night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the stniggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 

No useless coffin confined his breast. 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him. 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we stedfastly gaz'd on the f«LCt vi^ \3r& d«»A> 
And we bitteriy thought ol the mwto^ . 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

Thst the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And wc far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er bin cold ashes upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck if they'll let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carv'd not a line, and we jrais'd not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

It will not be necessary for me to describe to 
you all the battles and sieges^ all the victories 
and defeats^ which belong to the history of 
the Peninsular war. The English army, though 
inferior in number to the French, gained the 
advantage over the enemy, through the skill 
and courage of the great Wellington; and 
from time to time the news of their success 
arrived, to gladden the hearts of their anxious 
friends at home. Some of the most celebrated 
of our victories were those of Talavera, Sala- 
manca, and Vittoria ; after the last of these, ' 
the British army crossed the Pyrenees, and 
entered France. There the Duke of Welling- 
ton conquered the French general, Soult, at an 
engagement at Toulouse, and then took pos- 
session of that city. 
Jlieantime, however, Napoleon had been 
fighting vigorously m G^vmwi^, ^.^inst the 
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combined forces of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria. But his career of victory was now draw- 
ing to a close. He had lost a large portion 
of his troops in retreating from Moscow, after 
an unsuccessful effort against Russia ; and the 
next year he was defeated at the great battle 
of Leipsic. At last the allied armies crossed 
the Rhine, and marched against Paris. The 
city surrendered ; government was established 
in the name of Louis XVIII, now the next 
heir to the French throne, and Napoleon, by 
the advice of his friends, consented to sign an 
act of abdication, and to retire to the Isle of 
Elba, where he was still to retain the title of 
Emperor. 

You may imagine with what joy this news 
was received throughout Europe, In our own 
country, a day of public thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed, that all might testify their gratitude 
to God for the restoration of the great blessing 
of peace. Then the allied sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, with their most distin- 
guished officers, came over to England, to 
visit and congratulate the Prince Regent, who 
was then acting as head of the kingdom, on 
account of the illness of his father George III. 

But all this joy was of no long continu- 
ance. The restless ambition of Napoleon 
would not allow him to remain in the obscu- 
rity in which he found himself at Elba ; so he 
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determined, Dotwithstanding his abdication 
and bis promises, to effect his escape, and 
make another effort for the lost throne. He 
found several of his friends ready to join him ; 
with their assistance his plan was soon formed, 
and in March 1815, he left Elba, landed in 
Provence, with about a thousand men, and 
then marched in triumph into Paris. Loais 
received intelligence of his approach just in 
time to make a hasty retreat towards Belgium. 

The British Parliament, and the country 
in general, were filled with indignation when 
this news reached them. And the feeling of 
indignation was by no means confined to 
England. Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, all united in 
declaring Napoleon an outlaw, a violater of 
treaties, and a disturber of the peace of the 
world ; the four great powers of Britain, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, bound themselves to 
make no peace unless by general consent ; im- 
mediate preparations were made for the renewal 
of war, and the Duke of Wellington was com- 
missioned to take the command of the British 
army in Belgium. 

And now came the final struggle. It began 
on the 15th of June. Wellington and his army 
were at Brussels, prepared to receive the foe 
as soon as he should arrive with the large army 
1 collected togel\\eT, %w\.«& yet Napoleon 
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had not appeared ; all was quiet and undis- 
turbed in the city of Brussels, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his oflScers, were that very evening 
assembled at a ball given by the Duchess of 
Ricbmond, and were in the midst of mirth and 
festivity when the news arrived that the French 
were actually approaching. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then. 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

The Duke of Wellington received the intel- 
ligence with his usual calmness. He remained 
for a few moments lost in thought ; then gave 
his orders to one of his officers, who immedi- 
ately left the room ; and resuming his former 
cheerfulness, was as gay and animated as if 
nothing had occurred to give him any uneasi- 
ness. He remained to supper, and then re- 
turned home, to prepare for one of the great- 
est contests in which Britain had ever been 



But what a change had a few short hours 
produced in the city of Brussels ! The quiet, 
and security, and gaiety, of the last evening had 
passed away, and now all was agitation and 
alarm. The sound of the trumpet and the 
drum was heard in every direction, and the 
different regiments were seen forming as 
212 
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hastily as possible/ and then inarching out of 
the city. 

And then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And checks all pale, which but an hour ago. 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
"Which ne'er mij;ht be repeated ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet, such awful morn could rise. 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum, 
RousM up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throngM the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — ** The foe ! They come, 
they come ! " 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife. 
The mom, the marshalling in arms, — the day. 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 

Two days after, on the memorable 18th of 
June, 1815, was fought the celebrated Battle 
of Waterloo ; and a victory was gained which 
can never be forgotten by grateful British 
hearts. 
It was about eleven in the morning when 
the action commenceA, «k.wd it continued for 
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eight hours. During all that time, the Duke 
of Wellington, the hero of the day, was to be 
seen in every part of the field ; — wherever the 
danger was greatest, wherever his presence 
was most needed, there he was. Sometimes 
be might be found coolly giving his orders, 
watching the enemy's movements, or directing 
those of his own troops, while balls and shots 
were showering around him, and men were 
falling dead or wounded at his side. Still 
calm and undismayed, he continued to perform 
his duty as a commander through the day, 
and wonderfully was he preserved in all its 
dangers, to be the deliverer of his country, and 
the conqueror of the great enemy of Europe. 
Once indeed, he was so hardly pressed by the 
enemy, that he was heard to say, " I wish 
night, or Blucher were come.'' Blucher was 
the brave general of the Prussian army, and 
the arrival of him and of his troops was 
anxiously expected at this extremity. Towards 
evening, they appeared, to the great relief of 
our valiant commander. 

Napoleon had now brought out his Imperial 
Guards, with his best regiments of cavalry and 
infantry, and they marched forward to the 
sound of the martial music, and amidst the 
shouts of '* Vive V Empereur ! " But as they 
advanced, some disorder occurred in the ranks; 
the skilful British commander, seizing his op- 

2 13 
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portunity, made a charge upon them so unex- 
pectedly that they fled in confusion ; and the 
Prussians, joining in the attack, fell upon the 
enemy on the flank and rear, and so completed 
the victory. Napoleon seeing his soldiers give 
way, cried out, " Tout est perdu 1 Sauve qui 
pent I '^ and then hastily retreated across the 
fields. The French now, in a complete state 
of confusion, left behind them their equipage, 
their artillery, and even the private carriage 
of their Emperor, and fled. The conquerors 
pursued them till after dark, and the day closed 
by the triumph of the British arms, and of those 
of their Prussian allies. But that victory 
was not won without much loss. Those slain 
of the British and Hanoverians alone, amounted 
to 13,000. Many brave generals and colonels 
were wounded or killed, so that the day on 
which the news of the victory reached home, 
was a day of mourning, as well as of rejoicing. 
War, even when successful, is a sad thing. It 
was well said by one who witnessed the scenes 
of the battle-field after victory had been gained, 
"Nothing but a battle lost, can be so dreadful 
as a battle won." 

But what became of Napoleon after his hasty 
retreat from the field of Waterloo ? Two days 
after, he appeared in Paris, thus bringing the 
news of his own defeat. He now abdicated 
the throne a secoiid time) and went to Roche- 
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fort with the intention of embarking for the 
United States. But it was no easy matter for 
him to perform the voyage at such a time as 
this ; for the sea was full of English cruisers 
which might capture him in his attempt to es« 
cape^ and bring him back a prisoner, Some 
young midshipmen, however, who were much 
attached to the interests of the fallen Emperor, 
undertook to equip two fishing- vessels, and to 
convey him in these across the ocean. It 
was a hazardous scheme, but Napoleon was now 
driven to extremities, and this seemed to be 
the only way of escape. He resolved therefore 
to adopt the plan proposed. The vessels ac- 
cordingly were purchased, the crews appointed, 
his luggage was put on board, everything was 
ready for embarkation at night, and the mo- 
ment of departure had almost arrived, when 
the mind of Napoleon began to waver. His 
friends had represented to him the great risk 
to which he would expose himself in such an un- 
dertaking; they had talked to him of the dangers 
of the sea, during the voyage, and of the dangers 
of a strange country when he should reach land. 
And all these apprehended difficulties, as I 
said, made him hesitate ; for though his fu- 
ture prospects were so hopeless, though domi- 
nion and power were gone from him for ever, 
yet the conquered warrior still clung to life, 
and he finally determined not to hazard it in 
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lis desperate adventure. The scheme there- 

jre was abandoned. 

And now Napoleon adopted a different 
course. He wrote a letter to the Prince Begent^ 
(a remarkable letter it was) in which he said^ 
that his political career was ended^ and that he 
surrendered himself into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. He came^ he added, to claim the hospita- 
lity of the British people^ the most powerful, con- 
stant, and generous of his enemies. This was be- 
stowing high praise indeed upon our nation^ and 
it was praise the more remarkable because it 
came from an enemy, and such an enemy as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. May our beloved country ever 
continue to deserve this high character, of being 
not only ** powerful," but " generous " too ! 

On the 15th of July, Napoleon was con- 
ducted on board the English ship Bdlerophon, 
conveyed in it to the British shores, and landed, 
a few days after, at Torbay. And now, the 
rulers of our country were busily engaged in 
conferring and deciding upon the future resi- 
dence of the extraordinary man who had thus 
come into their power. To restore him to bis 
throne, — to re-establish him as a sovereign, — 
could not be thought of. He had shown him- 
self too dangerous an enemy to Europe and to 
the world, ever to be again entrusted with 
power. And to retain him in this country, 
— that too was impracticable. And so at last 
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it was determined, that the great Napoleon, — 
he who had so long and so vigorously striven 
for universal empire, — should be conveyed 
across the wide ocean, thousands of miles dis- 
tant from the scene of his former victories, and 
there be landed in a little rocky island, — the 
obscure, almost unknown island of St. Helena ! 
There he was to live, surrounded indeed with 
every necessary comfort that he might require, 
and that enemies so generous, as he acknow* 
ledged the British to be, could grant; but 
without territory, without dominion, fallen 
from his high estate ; and though unfettered, 
yet watched and guarded, — constantly re- 
minded by all around him, that he was a pri- 
soner, and that a prisoner he must remain. 

The announcement was made to him, that 
such was to be his future lot ; and however 
unwelcome the intelligence, Napoleon's only 
alternative was to submit. The voyage soon 
commenced, and the succeeding October found 
him safely landed in his island prison. He 
had there the society of some of his former 
friends who accompanied him ; and he had too, 
every gratification which was consistent with 
his circumstances, as a prisoner; but notwith- 
standing these alleviations, the years of Napo- 
leon's exile were years of unavailing sorrow and 
discontent. It was not, however, the rocky 
island, — the obscure spot to which he was now 
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coufined^ — nor even the goards that sorroonded 
it, that formed the chief, the real cause of 
Napoleon's vexation. It is quite possible to 
be in obscurity, an exile and a prisoner too, 
and yet to feel happy and contented. I dare 
say yon can remember an instance of one who 
was banished to a solitary island, (for a cause 
indeed far different from that which led to 
Napoleon's banishment,) and who found in 
that lonely spot such happiness as he would 
not have exchanged for all the treasures of the 
world. The reason of his happiness was, — his 
mind was at peace ; and the reason of Napo- 
leon's unhappiness was, — his mind was not at 
peace. For true it is that, 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

It was Napoleon's unsubdued will, which occa- 
sioned him 80 much unavailing discontent. 
His ambition was strong as ever, but the power 
of gratifying it was departed ; and he had no 
higher principle, no better feelings to console 
him, and reconcile him to his lot. He died 
at St. Helena, in the year 1821, after a captivity 
of six years. 

But it is time for us to leave the rocky isle 
of St. Helena, and to go back to our own 
happy land, now xeAve-N^di ^xc^m those wars 
ivhicli bad so long disW\:\it^\i^t \.x«w>^\\^. 
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but which had ended so much to her honour 
and renown. The lines which head our chap- 
ter, may have appeared hitherto not very suit- 
able to the stories of battle and conquest of 
which I have been telling you. Indeed these 
matters have allowed us no opportunity of 
saying any thing abouL the good king tb whom 
they allude with so much loyalty and aflFection. 
Let us now change our subject, and talk a 
little about him, and his private history and 
character. 

During a great part of the reign of George 
III, he suffered from a mental malady which 
incapacitated him from managing the affairs of « 
the kingdom, and the government was then 
conducted, as I told you before, by his son 
George, Prince of Wales, as Regent. This 
circumstance of the illness of the king was 
deeply felt by his affectionate people ; for per- 
haps no sovereign of England ever possessed 
so much of the love of his subjects as did 
George III. He was beloved as a man, as 
well as a king ; for he was distinguished for 
true kindness of heart, and real benevolence 
of disposition ; qualities which are far more 
likely to gain the affections of a nation than 
mere political skill or military glory. There 
was a simplicity of manners and habits too in 
this good king, which particularly endeared 
him to the people. Sometimes he would lay 
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king's notice. Whether this was owing to the 
book in his hand^ or simply to the desire in 
the king himself to do good to all his subjects, 
whoever or whatever they might be, I cannot 
tell ; but so it was, that George III. stopped 
short in his walk, and thus began talking with 
the boy. " What book have you there ? ^' he 
asked. " The A B C book,'' replied the child, 
quite unabashed, for he was not at all aware 
who the questioner was. "And can you 
read ? '' enquired the king again. " A little,*' 
was the answer. " Well let us hear ; " and 
so saying, the king took the book from the boy's 
hand, and began to examine him in spellings 
very much as any master might do in a village 
school. " Can you spell words of two sylla- 
bles?" "Yes,! think so.'' "Well then,'' 
continued the king, wishing to try him, " spell 
abbot, and crimson." The boy spelt the 
words correctly, and acquitted himself to the 
king's satisfaction, and to his own. *^We)l 
done. That will be enough. Do you go to 
school ? Can you read as well as spell ? and 
have you got a Bible ? " The boy said that 
his mother was too poor to send him to school, 
and that she had only an old Bible, so much 
torn that it was of little or no use. " Ah, 
that is bad, very bad," said the king. " What 
is your name, and where does your mother 
live ? " The child told his namC; and his 
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Elace of abode ; the king wrote both down in 
is pocket-book^ wished his young companion 
'^ good bye/' and then returned to the Castle. 
Perhaps the boy supposed that so the- matter 
would end, and that he should hear no more 
of the good-natured old gentleman who had 
examined him in spelling, and talked to him 
80 kindly, — but it was not so. Greorge III was 
not one of those who feel a momentary interest 
in some particular case, and then suffer it to 
pass from their minds altogether. No, he 
could act as well as feel ; he was particularly 
practical in all his ways and habits. 

So as soon as he reached the Castle that day, 
he sent for his Secretary, and said to him, 
*' The poor people around here have not suffi- 
cient means of instruction, — more therefore 
must be provided for them." And then, put- 
ting a parcel into the Secretary's hands, he 
added, " This packet is to be immediately sent 
to the person to whom it is addressed ; but at 
the same time, let it be expressly signified to 
the poor woman for whom it is intended, that 
this book is presented to her by us, only on 
condition that she shall continue to have her 
child instructed in reading. Let her circum- 
stances also be enquired into, and provide her 
with the means to send her son to school.'' 

The parcel, as you have already guessed, 
contained a BftAe fox Ihe mother of the little 
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boy who had so much engaged the thoughts 
of the king that day. " Let it be sent forth- 
with/' he said again to the Secretary, *' for it 
is our will that every one in the kingdom shall 
have the opportunity of reading the Bible." 

What a moment of delight was in store for 
the young shepherd boy, when he returned to 
his humble home that evening, after his daily 
work was over ! You may imagine the joy 
and surprise with which he and his mother 
opened the packet, drew from it a new and 
handsome Bible^ and read on the title-page, 
in the king's own hand-writing, " From 

George III., for M ." And this was not 

all. To make the present more valuable still, 
there was enclosed within its leaves a five-pound 
note, which the good king himself had placed 
there, — a welcome gift no doubt to the poor 
woman. You will not wonder to hear that she 
prized that Bible above everything else she 
possessed ; and when, after the death of her 
honoured sovereign, she was offered for it a 
large sum of money, she declared that she 
would never part with it during her life, and 
desired that, when it should please God to lay 
her on her dying bed, that Bible might be 
placed beneath her pillow, to be her com- 
panion and her comfort in her last hours. 

I am sure this story will make you love the 
name of George III., and it will show you 
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more of his real character, than many an ac- 
count of a less simple nature could do. It is 
almost time that we should close this long 
reign, but there is still another event, or rather 
a series of events, of a very different kind from 
any which has previously occupied us, to be re- 
corded. As it may lead to rather a lengthy 
story however, and will extend even to another 
reign, I will now end the present chapter, and 
leave what I have further to say respecting 
king George III., to another day. 



XXXVIII. THE NEGRO'S COMPLAINT. 

A.D. 1815—1820. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me. 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though slave they have enroll'd me, 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever. 

What are England's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 
Skins may dififer, but affection 

Dwells in black and white the same. 

By our blood in Afric wasted. 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By our sufferings since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart ; 
All sustain'd by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart ;^ 
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Deem our nation brutes no longer, 

Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings, 

Ere you proudly question ours ! — Cowpbr. 

Bepoee I begin to relate the circumstances 
to which I alluded at the close of the last 
chapter, and which are referred to in the lines 
you have just read^ I will mention the remain- 
ing events I have to tell you in the reign of 
George III. I must not omit the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain,* which took place 
in the beginning of the present century. Then 
there was the taking of Algiers by Lord Ex- 
mouth, in 1816, the year after the general 
peace. Algiers is, as you know, a country 
in the North of Africa, now belonging to the 
French. At the time of which I am speaking 
it was, with other of the Barbary States^ in- 
habited by very lawless people, Mahometans 
in religion, and pirates and murderers in habit 
and practice. They were accustomed to seize 
the vessels belonging to Christian nations, to 
plunder them, and to carry their crews into 
^lavery. It was to put a stop to doings such 
as these that this expedition under Lord 
Exmouth was \indetU\e.w. ^^^ia& the com- 
oiander of the fleet *m t\i^ ^«i^\\RXT»si^'Wi., W^ 
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he was directed, by the government of our 
country, to compel the Barbary States to give 
up their piracies, and to set free the slaves 
whom they had captured. 

Amicable negociations were tried first, and 
these succeeded with some of the States ; for 
Tunis and Tripoli yielded to the demand made 
by the British government. But Algiers re- 
fused ; and so Lord Exmouth attacked the 
city ; and after a great battle, destroyed the 
batteries and fortifications, and obliged the 
Dey, or chief governor, to consent to the 
terms proposed by the English. This expe- 
dition had the happy effect of delivering from 
bondage a large number of Christian slaves ; 
— about three thousand were set at liberty. 
It would be well if all battles, and all war-like 
expeditions, terminated in such good results. 

This was an event which our country would 
hear of with pleasure ; but a few months after, 
another occurred, in the changeful course of 
history, which afflicted the whole nation, and 
made every heart in England sad. This was 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, the daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Wales. The people of 
Britain had fondly looked upon her as likely 
one day to be their Queen, and such a queen 
as they would have loved and honoured ; but 
it pleased God to disappoint these hopes, and 
the amiable and excellent Princess was early 
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and unexpectedly called away to another and 
a better world. Only a short time before, she 
had been married to Leopold, Prince of Saxe 
Coburg, (now King of the Belgians^) and 
there seemed every prospect before her of life 
and happiness^ — so true is it that ** in the 
midst of life we are in death I '^ 

Leaves have their time to faU. 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 

And stars to set, — but ail — 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 

A few short years after, the nation was called 
to mourn the loss of the beloved sovereign 
George III. Very different indeed were the 
circumstances of his death from those of the 
death of the young and blooming Princess. 
Aged and infirm, deprived of sight, and still 
suffering from that mental malady which had 
so long distressed him, — in his case death was 
expected, but his loss was not on that account 
the less lamented by his loyal and affectionate 
people. For nearly sixty years had he worn 
the British crown, — a long reign indeed, — but 
now that reign was ended, and that crown was 
laid aside by him for ever. But while mourn- 
ing the death of George III, we may rejoice 
to think of him as having passed from a cor- 
ruptible to an incottxsi^XMfc ctowxi, and from 
a temporal to an et^ttkaX *\i^«tv\axiR&\---\si -^ 
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brighter and a happier world, where no pain of 
body or mind, no sorrow, no change, can ever 
have place. 

And now, before we say any thing respect- 
ing the reign of the son and successor of 
George III, I will ask you to read once more 
the lines at the head of the chapter — *' The 
Negro's Complaint ; '' — and then I will ask 
you to do something more, — to transport your- 
selves in thought to the far distant coast of 
Western Africa, and to fancy yourselves stand- 
ing there, by the sea-side, some seventy or 
eighty years ago. 

A vessel stands by that shore. It is wait- 
ing to receive its cargo, and then to bear it 
away, across the Atlantic Ocean, to the islands 
of the West Indies. Perhaps you may wish 
to know what that cargo is, and to see it 
stowed in the vessel. Look then, and listen. 
Soon you hear sounds which surprise and al- 
most frighten you. There are harsh voices, 
and threatening words, and cries of distress ; 
and as the sounds come nearer, you can dis- 
tinctly hear the lashing of whips, and shrieks 
of pain which make you shudder ; and you 
wonder more and more what all this can mean. 
Look again ; you will soon know what it is. 

See that long file of human beings moving on 
towards the shore. They are not like ourselves, 
for their skin is black, and their countenances 
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fi half wild, and half barbarous ; and their 
ilk and their manner seem to tell us that 
aey are of an inferior — ^a degraded race. But 
hey are human beings still; — yes, fellow-men, 
made by the same God, children of the same 
Father, however different in appearance from 
ourselves. And yet there they are, chained to- 
gether, driven along like cattle, by fierce men, 
armed with those terrible whips; and these 
men, (and this is the strangest thing of all) these 
men who are thus driving on the poor captured 
negroes, are white men, — Britons, natives of 
our own country, — sons of free and happy 
England ! Oh, how, how can this be ? 

But look again ; that company has reached 
the ship. You will see now what the cargo 
of the vessel is to be. It is a human cargo ; — 
a cargo of slaves; poor black men, women, 
and children who have been cruelly torn from 
their native homes ; and now they are forced 
into that vessel, packed in it like bales of mer- 
chandize, without room to stand, or even to 
sit upright, and with scarcely any air, or food, 
or water. Their tears and entreaties are of 
no avail ; they cannot move those cruel meo 
to pity. Complaints only add to their suffer 
ings, for they make the hard-hearted opprer 
sors more savage still ; and so the poor siav 
are compelled to submit sadly and silently 
their lot ; and the cargo is completed, and f 
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vessel leaves the shore, and the voyage of the 
Middle Passage, as it is called, begins. Ah, 
you may suppose what the agonies of the poor 
blacks will be during that dreadful voyage I 
The heat, and the want of air, aod of food, and 
of water, — the cruelties inflicted on them when- 
ever they dare to cry or to murmur, — you 
can imagine better than I can describe. Many 
sink and die under the sufferings of the Middle 
Passage; and, ere the vessel can reach the 
spot to which it is bound, a large portion of 
the cargo will have perished ! 

And now let us suppose the ship to have 
arrived at the shore of some West Indian 
island, far distant from the coast of Africa. 
The poor slaves, — those of them that have 
survived the passage, — are taken out of their 
miserable prison, but only to go through new 
sufferings. Worn and ill as they are, they 
are dragged forth, and driven along like beasts, 
to be exposed for sale in the public market I 
And now other white men flock around them, 
to see, and to examine, and perhaps to pur- 
chase them. These are the rich planters, who 
have come there to buy slaves to work on 
their estates ; and they select the best, — the 
strongest, and the healthiest, and the most 
active, — and then these poor creatures are 
torn again from their companions and friends, 
and sent by their new masters to different 
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piMBi of hboor* that to taO, and to suffer, 
Mki It last to be dovn and die, thankfol that 
thdr life of safiEering here is ended, bat igno- 
ranft of anocber and better life beyond the 



>ow I do not mean to say that there are 
wo escepdons to all this ; — no kind masters^ 
aod no^ comparatiTely, happy slaves. Yes; 
aBon^ those white men, those West India 
planters^ theie are some tender hearts ; — some 
who woold gladly have no skves at all ; who 
hate this dreadfol trade and merchandise of 
their fellow men, and who only take part in it 
from long habit and custom, and because they 
do not well know how to prevent it, or to stop 
it altogether. And tkey will be kind to their 
poor slaves. They will consider them as their 
chiidnrn^ or their servants, not as mere pro- 
perty to be bought and sold at pleasure. They 
will give them the food and the clothing they 
need ; and be careful not to overwork them ; 
they will never allow them to be punished, — 
barbarooaly and unjustly punished, — as too 
many of those hard-hearted and thoughtless 
masters will da And above all, they will re* 
member, that n^roes have souls as well as 
white men ; and they will provide means of 
Christian instmetimi for them. — In such cases;, 
even slavery itself may be made a blessing' 
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and the poor negro, though in bondage, may 
yet enjoy liberty of a higher kind, for 

Grace makes the slave a freeman ; 

and that grace is freely given to all who seek 
it, be they Africans or Europeans, white men 
or black. It may be said of the Christian 
slave, that 

His freedom is the same in every state. 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less : 

For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain. — Cowpbr. 

I have been talking to you about the state 
of slaves under kind masters. We must re- 
member, however, that these individual cases 
do not prevent the evils of the system, — the 
Slave Trade itself. That goes on notwith- 
standing. Ship after ship comes to the Afri- 
can coast, and cargo after cargo is carried 
away, and multitudes of poor slaves are sold, 
and bought, and suffer, and perish, and die ; 
and many a heartless white man grows rich 
by the very blood of hia oppressed fellow- 
creatures. — So it was, and such were the scenes 
witnessed, as I said, some sixty years ago on 
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the coast of Arrica, and in the Weat Indiea. — 
But wc have stayed long enough gazing on 
theao sad scenes. Let us now turn from them, 
and go back to England, and ask what is 
thought of such matters there. Do the peo- 
ple of Britain know what has been done ? Are 
they aware of all the cruelties practised by 
their frllow country-men in these distant Col- 
onics abroad ? Yes , they do know, they are 
aware ; and yet, strange to say, no effort has 
born nindc to suppress the system, and so it 
has gtinc on, even to the close of the eighteenth 
century I 

You may well wonder, and ask, How could 
this bi'f— ^Many of the people in England 
perhaps did not think of the evils of slavery 
at all. Free and hnppy themselves, they be- 
stowed no n^flcction upon their poor fellow- 
croaturos who were not free, and not happy. 
They did not see their sufferings ; and if now 
and then they heard about them, it was easy 
to turn their thoughts to something else, less 
painful to dwell upon. Ah, how much evil 
often goes on unchecked, just because people 
are thoughtless ; because they do not consider 
the suflfcrings of their fellow creatures.-*— And 
then others probably did not, or would not 
believe the truth of the reports of the crueltie 
practised upon the poor slaves. It is often po 
sible to disbelieve virhat we do not wish to fii 
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true; and so, many might have persuaded them* 
selves that these dreadful stories were exaggerat- 
ed; thatthey were misrepresentedjOr too highly 
coloured ; or that such things occurred only 
occasionally, and were by no means general or 
frequent : — they did not take the trouble to 
find out whether it was so or not ; and thus 
they passed the matter by altogether. — See 
how much suffering continues to exist just for 
want of proper investigation, — And there were 
other people more heartless still. Some would 
even say that such cruelties were necessary, 
and actually attempt to justify them on that 
account. There must be slaves, they supposed, 
to work in the plantations of the West Indies; 
and then black men were so obstinate and 
perverse ;— they had not the acute feelings 
which white men have ; they could not be 
managed like them ; and therefore they must be 
treated like animals, not as reasoning and hu- 
man beings. And so, what with the thought- 
lessness, and apathy, and selfishness of people 
at home, and the love of gain in those abroad, 
slavery went on, as I said, year after year, 
with all its horrors, and all its barbarities. 

But the time was approaching when, in the 
good providence of God, this dreadful evil was 
to be abolished ; and Britain was to have the 
happiness of not only being free herself, but 
of making others free also. It often happens, 
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as we have seen, that good is brought oat of 
evil. So it was now. Aboat the time of which 
we have been speakings some heartless English- 
men, not content with exercising their power 
of oppression abroad, had even ventured to 
exercise it at home ; and they contended that 
they had a right to do so, and to treat their 
slaves as they pleased, even in the free country 
of Britain. Now it so happened, that the case 
of one of these poor oppressed negroes, suffer- 
ing from the cruelty of his master in England, 
attracted the notice of an excellent and benevo- 
lent man in London, whose name will be al- 
ways loved and revered for his noble exertions 
on behalf of the poor slaves, — Mr. Granville 
Sharp. I shall have to tell you of others also 
who laboured in the same good cause ; but he 
has the honour of being t\i^ first, — the pioneer 
in this enterprize of christian benevolence. 

Mr. Sharp was very different from those 
persons of whom I was speaking just now. 
When a case of distress came before him, he 
did not put it aside ; it was thoroughly in- 
vestigated by him, and then he did all in his 
power to relieve it. I need not, I cannot tell 
you all he did ; but I will tell you of some of 
the results of his exertions. 

Through his persevering efforts, it was ascer- 
tained to be tbe law oi ^Jcia kud^ that as soon 
fis ever a slave seta iooi m^qu ^t\\:\^ ^wxs^^ 
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lie becomes free. This was a grand point 
gained^ as regarded the treatment of slaves 
here in England ; but it was only the begin- 
ning of what was to be effected afterwards ; for 
it did not stop slavery abroad, nor attack the 
evils of the system generally. But happily, 
the matter did not end here. The good work 
once begun, was carried forward, patiently and 
laboriously, until, as we shall see, it was really 
and fully accomplished. Attention was now 
roused to the subject. The minds of good 
and benevolent men were drawn towards the 
poor Africans as they had never been before ; 
and soon a committee was formed, and a Society 
established for the purpose of enquiring into 
the whole system of the Slave Trade, and of 
endeavouring to suppress it. 

And here I must mention the names of two 
other good men who were actively engaged in 
this business. One was Mr. Clarkson. The 
other is a name which will be more familiar to 
you, — that of Wilberforce. It is indeed to 
him especially that we owe the extinction of 
the Slave Trade, as far as this country is con- 
cerned. His long and busy life was spent in 
doing good of all kinds, and to all classes of 
individuals ; but his great, his chief work, was 
that of abolishing this dreadful system which 
had so long been the disgrace of our land. 
He was for many years an active member of 
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the House of Commons, and all the influence* 
which this gave him was directed to the fur- 
therance of the noble object to which he had 
devoted the powers of his mind, and the affec- 
tions of his heart. 

But you must not imagine that the happy 
event of the abolition of slavery was brought 
about without much labour and difficulty : nor 
that it was accomplished all at once, and in a 
very short time. No ; there was a great deal 
of opposition to be encountered and overcome, 
and many a long year of discouragement to be 
passed through, before the work was completed. 
And that work was effected not suddenly, but 
by degrees, as most really great works are. 
First one point was gained, and then another; 
and these beginnings of success served to cheer 
the benevolent friends of Africa, and to en- 
courage them to go on ; assured that in due 
time, with God's blessing, England would 
abolish the Slave Trade altogether, and that 
so the wish of their hearts would be accom- 
plished. Such hopes as these were necessary 
indeed to bear them up in their difficulties ; 
and to enable them to persevere, even amidst 
scorn and opposition. 

Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain. 

Hears thee by crvie\ meiv «LCvd impious callM 
Fa natic for thy zeaV to \oo?.^ \.V «v\.V\^ \ 
From' exile, public s«\e, «lM i^NWj^^ Ocv^tv. 
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Friend of the poor, the wrong*d, the fetter gall'd, 

Fear not lest labour such as thine be vain. 
Thou hast achieved a part ; hath gain'd the ear 

Of Britain's senate to thy glorious cause ; 
Hope smiles, joy springs, and though cold caution pau8e> 

And weave delay, the better hour is near, 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe. 

By peace for Afric, fenc'd with British laws. 
Enjoy what thou hast won, — esteem and love 

From all the jusst on earth, and all the blest above. 

COWPER. 

The happy day came at last. It i¥as ia 
March 1807, twenty years after the com- 
mencement of the struggle against slavery, 
that a bill actually passed both houses of Par- 
liament, enacting that no vessel should clear 
out for slaves from any port within the Bri- 
tish dominions, after the 1st of May 1807, 
and that no slave should be landed in the 
colonies after the 1st of March 1808, That 
bill had met with much opposition in its pro- 
gress ; and many a long debate had it called 
forth, and many an eloquent and toHching 
speech had been made in its support. Wil- 
berforce, as you may suppose, was not silent 
then; and happily he had many friends to 
support him, and to join in pleading the cause 
of the poor slaves. Among them was one of 
the great and noble of the land, — the Duke of 
Gloucester, nephew of George III. You will 
like, I am sure, to know how a member of the 
royal family could speak and feel on such a 
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^focales q( the cause who had kboore 
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in it so long and so nobly, were now passing 
away, and unable to continue their former 
exertions ; but others had risen to take their 
place; and when Wilberforce himself was 
compelled to retire from his arduous duties in 
Parliament, he left the cause of the slaves to 
a younger friend, — the late Mr., afterwards 
Sir Fowell, Buxton, bequeathing it to him, as 
he said, " as his parliamentary heir-at-law ; *' 
and Buxton proved an able^ and a worthy 
successor. 

This was in the year 1823. The object 
which the Abolitionists and the Anti-slavery 
Society, now established, had in view, was the 
improvement, education, and, as I told you 
before, the final emancipation of the negroes 
on the West India estates. And not this 
alone; they hoped in time to suppress the 
trade in slaves carried on elsewhere, and so 
to procure for the Africans, freedom not only 
from British oppression, but from oppression 
from all other quarters also. This was a gene- 
rous and a noble undertaking ; and it has, in 
a great measure, been accomplished. In the 
year 1833, the termination of slavery, as re- 
garded England, was completely accomplished, 
by the grant of freedom, bestowed with the 
consent of the planters themselves, upon all 
the slaves labouring in the West India Islands. 
Before this event took place, the lamented 
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Wilberforce had passed from the scene of his 
earthly labours ; but there were others left to 
hail the long-wished -for day with joy and 
thankfulness. " I bless God for the event/' 
wrote Mr. Buxton. *^ May that same public 
voice, which has now been so happily exerted, 
and under the influence of that same gracious 
Lord who has wrought its present victory, 
never be hushed, while a taint of slavery 
remains ! ^^ 

And now, before we take our final leave of 
this subject, let us go once more to the west- 
ern coast of Africa, and see what changes have 
been wrought there in the course of half a 
century. We will not confine ourselves to one 
spot, as we did before, but we will pass from 
village to village, and take a glance at what is 
going on, here and there, as we journey along. 
And first, let us enter that neat-looking build- 
ing, which, we shall soon find, is a school — a 
school for native African children. As we stand 
beside them, and hear their well-repeated les- 
sons, and their intelligent answers, we feel as- 
sured that a young African can learn as well as a 
young European, and be trained as easily as 
any of the white-faced little ones of happy 
England; and thus we find, the idea of the ne- 
groes being a race so degraded as to be inca- 
pable of instruclVoxi, ^^"a, Vi^a many other 
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wrong notions, the eflfect of ignorance and of 
prejudice. 

And now we will pass on towards yonder 
church. Were it the sabbath-day, we might 
enter, and mingle with the congregation, — the 
black congregation assembled within its walls. 
Their attention and their devotion may shame 
n)any a Christian congregation in our own 
land; and so may their knowledge of Scripture 
too, and the deep interest which they show in 
the service, and in the sermon. Yes, black 
men have souls ; and those souls can be 
brought under the influence of true religion, 
as easily as the souls of white men, when right 
means are used, and when those means are 
blessed by God who alone can change the 
hearts either of black or white. — But let us go 
further. 

We will travel over a mountainous district 
of that sunny land, and arrived at another 
school, and we will enter there. Ah, as you 
look around upon the faces of the little black 
girls in that school, you will be interested to 
know, that those happy children have been 
rescued from the horrors and cruelties of 
slavery. They have been taken from slave 
ships, set free, and brought to this place for 
instruction, to be cared for, and to be brought 
up as Christian childreu. Yes ; and this, you 
will be rejoiced to hear, has been accomplished 
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tlieai :r:iii -.he ^rtiao ci others belonging to 
na:j:cs wh*: *z-J.x carry en that dreadful traffic. 
X-t^:r^:;i:E.j have hetii formed too wich some 
cf the p:':vertul A:ricaa chiefs and kings who 
t;.« :ho:r p«:wcr to tyrannize over their fellow- 
hlack«; acJ there is hope, that, through British 
i::daer.ce. this cruelty will in time be prevented, 
and that er«? very long, slavery will be known 
in Africa no more. 

Bet I have still another scene to show you. 
We will travel farther now, to a spot at some 
distance from Sitrn Leoue, and pay a visit to 
a missionary there who is labouring among his 
heathen brethren. Yes, for though a mis- 
sionary and a clergyman, that Christian 
teacher is a black African too ! Once he was 
a captured slave. When a child, he was torn 
away, like many others, from his parents and 
his home, and carried away ; and he expected 
perhaps, that his future life would have been 
spent in hopeless captivity. But God, in his 
gpaAATOvidence, ordered it otherwise. That 
^^[escued ; he was brought under reli- 
.Ction \ that instruction led to his 
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becoming a Christian ; and he has been edu" 
cated for the ministry^ ordained as a clergyman , 
and is now labouring successfally and happily 
among his fellow-countrymen. He is not the 
only instance of an African missionary and 
preacher ; and as years roll on^ we may hope 
that many many more will join him in the 
work ; and labour, as black clergymen, under 
the direction of our own English Bishop, 
established now in the new diocese of Sierra 
Leone. 

Oh^ how different all this is^ from the scene 
we were contemplating of Western Africa, 
some sixty or seventy years ago ! And how, 
you will ask, has this wonderful change been 
effected ? The exertions made for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, the establishment of 
missionary societies, the efforts of the Chris- 
tian ministers who have from time to time gone 
out, and laboured, and sickened, and died, 
one after another, in that unhealthy climate, 
— these have been the principal means era- 
ployed. And we may look farther back still, 
to that time when the poor oppressed negroes 
first attracted the notice of their early friends 
in our own country, as the beginning of this 
happy change. The men who commenced 
that work of love, are no longer here ; and 
many a Christian slave made free, — free in the 
highest and best sense of the word, — through 
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I drcam'd that, on ocean afloat, 

Far hence to the westward J sail'd, 
While the billows high lifted the boat, 

And the fresh blowing breeze never fail'd. 

In the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at least was the form that she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 

Ne'er taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield by her side 

Shed light, like a sun on the waves, 
And smiling divinely, she cried — 

" I go to make freemen of slaves." — 

Then raising her voice to a strain. 

The sweetest that ear ever heard, 
She sung of the slave's broken chain. 

Wherever her glory appeared. 
Some clouds which had over us hung. 

Fled, chas'd by her melody clear. 
And methought, while she liberty sung, 

'Twas liberty only to hear. 

Thus swiftly dividing the flood, 

To a slave-cultur'd island we came, 
Where a demon, her enemy, stood. 

Oppression his terrible name. 
In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 

A scourge hung with lashes he bore, 
And stood looking out for his prey, 

From Africa's sorrowful shore. 

But soon, as approaching the land 

That goddess-like woman he view'd, 
The scourge he let fall from his hand. 

With the blood of his subjects imbru'd. 
I saw him both sicken and die. 

And the moment the monster expir'd. 
Heard shouts that ascended the sky 

From thousands with rapture inspir'd. 

2 M2 
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Awaking, how could I but muse 

At what such a dream should betide : 
But soon my ear caught the glad news, 

'What served my weak thought for a guid 
That Britannia, renown'd o'er the waves 

For the hatred she ever has shown 
To the black-sceptr'd rulers of slaves. 

Resolves to have none of her ovim. 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land, from plain to mountain cave. 

Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave ! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? — Btron. 

In the history of the abolition of slavery which 
I gave you in the last chapter, I was obliged 
to anticipate the order of time by some few 
years^ that the narrative might not be inter- 
rupted. We must now go back therefore to 
the commencement of the reign of George IV. 
This king was, in habits and disposition, very 
different from his father. He was a man of 
excellent abilities and education, and fond of 
every thing connected with elegance, and taste, 
and the fine arts ; so that he was considered 
the most accomplished gentleman in Europe. 
But he did not possess those more sterling and 
valuable qualities which had rendered George 
III. so much beloved by his people ; nor that 
2M a 
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on that account. No doubt, you are acquainted 
with the early history of Greece. We have all 
loved to read that history in our younger days, 
and have pored over the accounts of wars and 
battles, and the lives of the poets and philoso- 
phers, the statesmen and soldiers, of those 
times, with the pleasure which the recollection 
of great men and great deeds always excites. 
You will remember how the former inhabitants 
of that little territory resisted the aggressions 
of foreign powers ; and how vigorously, and 
successfully too, they resisted the attempts 
made against them by the kings of Persia, and 
their great armies. Those times have long 
since passed away. The glory of Greece, like 
that of other countries, came to an end ; and 
instead of being free and independent, she fell 
under the power of nations greater or stronger 
than herself. We cannot think of this fallen 
greatness without a feeling of sorrow; and 
were we to visit the shores of Greece, and to 
gaze on the ruins which might remind us of 
her former prosperous days, we might well 
mingle with that feeling of sorrow, a serious 
reflection or two on the changes of time, and 
the transitory nature of all earthly things. 

The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash'd from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 
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bill in Parliament, for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. Those acts, which had 
been made in the reign of Charles II., rendered 
it necessary for every one who accepted any 
office under government, to receive the commu- 
nion according to the rites of the Church of 
England. This of course excluded dissenters 
from holding any such offices. But when 
those acts were repealed, the Roman Catholics, 
who were always anxious to get into power, 
and to have some influence in the concerns of 
state, tried very hard to gain for themselves 
still farther privileges ; and so, not long after, 
those who favoured the Romish party, pro- 
posed another bill, which was called the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Bill. The object of this 
was, to remove the disabilities which had hi- 
therto prevented the entrance of Roman Catho- 
lics into the British Parliament. 

While this bill was under consideration, the 
whole country was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and petitions, for and against it, were 
sent to the government by both parties. Most 
Protestants considered the proposal for Catholic 
Emancipation to be a very dangerous measure. 
Some indeed favoured it, because they hoped it 
might have the effect of conciliating the people 
of Ireland, and so preventing a civil war with 
that country. The king himself was at first 
opposed to the bill. He remembered that, in 
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certain changes in Parliament : for instance 
— more members than formerly are now sent 
from some of the larger places ; and liberty of 
voting is allowed to a greater number of 
persons belonging to the inferior classes of so- 
ciety. It will not be necessary for us to enter 
into these matters, which would not be at all 
interesting to you at present. However I 
must tell you, that the Reform bill, like that 
of which we were speaking just now, occasioned 
a great deal of excitement and party feeling 
throughout the country. It passed in June 
1832. 

There is little for me to say as to the other 
events which occurred during the reign of 
William IV.; and indeed the approach we 
have now made towards ** modern times,'' re- 
minds me that our history must very soon be 
brought to a termination. 

It was in 1837, that William IV. died, and 
he was succeeded by our present sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, the daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, and the grand-daughter of the still 
venerated George III. Several years have 
already passed away since our beloved Queen 
ascended the English throne, — years they have 
been of prosperity for which we may well be 
thankful to that God who is the giver of our 
many mercies ; and I am sure it will be the 
desire and the prayer of all our hearts, that 
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seized a large quantity of opium^ and the 
English, angry at their doing so, declared war 
against them^ though the fault was certainly 
rather that of the British merchants than of the 
Chinese governors. This is another instance 
of the fatal effects of covetousness and love 
of money, — the desire of getting gain, even 
at the sacrifice of the health and the lives of 
fellow- creatures. 

The war with China once commenced, was 
carried on until our forces had blockaded Can- 
ton, taken possession of the island of Chusan, 
and almost reached Nankin. The Chinese 
then desired peace, and the war was concluded 
in 1842. A large sura was paid to our 
government, the island of Hong Kong was 
ceded to us, and several ports in China were 
opened for general commerce. This war there- 
fore ended better than might have been antici- 
pated ; and from that time trade with the 
great Empire of China has increased and pros- 
pered. And more important results followed. 
I must again remind you here, of the remark- 
able manner in which God is often pleased to 
bring good out of evil. That war in itself was 
certainly evil, but yet it led to good of a most 
important and extensive kind. It has been the 
means not only of opening the way for the 
English merchants, and for English trade, but 
also for the Christian missionary, and for the 
VOL. II. 2 N ^.« 
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pm^rcis of true religion. China had long 
bceu shut oat from the blessings of the 
pvspc) ; and though something had been 
cffi-ctcJ by the labours of a few persevering 
mijkiiunaries, whohad translated the Scriptures 
into the Chinese language^ and circulated reli- 
gious tracts among the people, yet there were 
difficulties to overcome in obtaining free access 
into the country, and these were in a great I 
measure removed by the intercourse established 
between the two nations at the termination 
of this war. Our English possession of Hong 
Kong alfto^ has led to the appointment of a 
bishop of our own church in that distant part 
of the world, and to the establishment of a 
collrct" ^^r :hc education of native youths who, 
wc tt-Av bojX\ will eventually become instmc- 
Uvr» .'I ihc:r tVl low-country men. Other re- 
markiAble circumstances which have lately 
taken place in China, may also encourage us 
to Kvk forward to a day, not far distant, when 
this srrcat empirv shall become a Christian, as 
well as a civilized nation. 

During the time of the war with China, 
therv was another contest going on with the 
Pasha or governor of Egypt, Mehemet Ali. He 
had for some time been disputing with the 
Sultan of Turkey, under whom he held his 
government. At last, some of the European 
\ mlexfeTcd. An English squadron was 
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sent out, under Commodore Napier, which took 
possession of the coast of Syria. This terri- 
tory was restored to the Turks, and the govern- 
ment of Egypt was secured, by a treaty, to 
Mehemet Ah and his successors. In conse- 
quence of this treaty, there has been increased 
intercourse between our own country and the 
ancient and interesting land of Egypt ; and 
thus this war too, has proved beneficial to the 
cause of knowledge and of civilization. The 
south of Africa has been the scene of contest 
also in late years, in consequence of a rebellion 
among the natives of Caffreland. 

And now I must mention to you another 
remarkable war, which commenced about this 
time, in the country of Affghanistan, in the 
west of India. The sovereign of that country 
had been dispossessed by a usurper named Dost 
Mahommed. He was expelled by the English, 
and the rightful sovereign restored ; but un- 
happily, as our forces were returning from 
Cabul, the capital of Affghanistan, they were 
attacked in the celebrated Khyber Pass, by the 
son of Dost Mahommed, and nearly all of them 
were murdered. In the next year, Sir Charles 
Napier gained a victory in Scinde, and took the 
town of Hyderabad. Two years more passed 
on, and then the British territory in India 
was invaded by the Sikhs, who attacked the 
town of Moodkee, near the river Indus. These 
2 N 2 
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norw iuvmders were expelled by General Sale, 
bu: be himself fell in the contest. Then fol- 
Kn^cd a series of battles at places formerly al- 
most unknown to European ears^ but which 
)\a>'^ lately been made quite familiar to us by 
ivlebmied battles fought in them^ — Feroze- 
s:!ab» Sobraon, Chillianwallah, Mooltan, and 
v'cher^. Much blood was shed, and many lives 
x^cn:' Kvst iu these battles ; but the war ended 
sucxvssfuUy for the English, for the Sikhs were 
vvv.vjuen.xl, and their country, the Punjaub^ 
Ixvume a part of the British possessions. 

AuJ hir^ I have something to tell you re- 
siwuus: the good which has arisen from oar 
\^dr with India, as well as from that with 
C..i:;a. The Puujaub is now, as 1 just said, a 
j\ r:;ou v^" the extensive territories of Britain, 
^:ui so it is open not only to civilization, but, 
Ui^c the other great empire, to the progress of 
;:;e gv>sf>el also. Devoted missionaries have 
,^'.n;Ady g^me forth from this country, to instruct 
t'io tierce Sikhs in the only religion which can 
K,^oh men to control their passions, and lead 
them frvnn cruelty and war, to gentleness and 
J oavw A grt^at deal has to be done ere this 
i Mu Ih^ eflV^cted ; but there appears so much of 
XX hac is ho(H'ful amongst this spirited and intel- 
!i;:xnu (HX>(i>ley that we may anticipate the time, 
\\hK:i\y thiuugU GoiJ^VfcVs^^xM^n British in- 
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fluence, the Punjaub shall be, like China, a 
Christian nation. 

The last events of which we have been speak- 
ing, though in some respects sad because con- 
nected with war, were yet on the whole pros- 
perous and successful. But now I must take 
you away from the continent of Asia, and 
from all these scenes of conquest, and intro- 
duce you to something very different. We 
will go to the sister country of Ireland, and 
visit her in a time of distress and sorrow. 
Perhaps even you can remember the famine 
which prevailed in that country some few years 
ago, in 1845 and 1846. There was at that 
time a failure of the potatoe, the food which 
forms, as you know, the chief support of the 
poor Irish. A famit^ followed, in which 
many perished ; and in those months of desti- 
tution, it was the duty of England to act the 
part of a sister, and to offer help to the suffer- 
ing island. And so she did. Large sums of 
money were collected and sent for the relief 
of the starving Irish ; and the people of Eng- 
land, though many of them were perhaps obli- 
ged to exercise a little self-denial that they 
might afford assistance to others, were taught 
at that time, that to do good is a privilege and 
a happiness, as well as a duty. And their ef- 
forts were not in vain. Many were saved 
from the dreadful effects of the famine ; but 
2 N 3 
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14 :lii-r» vod K ZLica dsitreB mx. home, de 
-on VIS io:c:t^i :c Kcdizi^ m hr^ number 
:c :-!•* ZOIC ^e- pie :o Ammca^ when thfy 
x.^:' ±id 1 =i*.re cccribrtabie mainteninee 
:a-i.- :ii*7 ^.tx.d ^ uieir own coontry. 

y . ▼ I :^i.k ve ziaj learn fome nsefol ks- 
««:c.4 :'r:ci :!ia: rocatje -cunine in Ireland. It 
'..toclti ii jiov dependent we mre apon God 
' c j_l :'ir cocLrcr:*, whether great or small. 
ZuaiIi vce oc uhem is a sift firom Him^ — the 
rx^r^ &:i>i :Jie sen -*h ire, the eom and the greeo 
Lero, lie pl-::::i:ai harvest and the fmitful set- 
«:=^ : md vb.en He withholds His hand, dis- 
:r*^:s«. 2ni fdz^Lne, and death, soon come apon 
u«. We ire to:^ apt to forget to whom we owe 
c IT masT ble*»:is«, even though day by day 
we repeat :he prayer, '^iic us this day our 
iLiily bread," — thereby acknowledging, in 
wori« at lea&t. that we depend upon God for oar 
daily supplies. 

.Vnd wi 1 you be tired of the repetition, if I 
say that this famine in Ireland is another, a 
third instance in our lesson to-day, of good 
arising out of eril ? You know that Ireland 
has been under the cruel thraldom of Popery 
for many and many a long year, and that the 
influence of this religion has degraded and 
kept down the minds of her quick and intelli- 
gent inhabitants. Now sometimes people are 
3L\\y coxkNvckSAd of the truth or error 
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of a system by witnessing its efifects, than they 
would be by instruction and argument. So it 
happened in Ireland in this time of famine. 
The efifects of the two religions were seen then. 
While the Romish priests^ in most cases, showed 
but little sympathy for their suffering flocks^ 
and much selfishness in enforcing from them 
the payment of what they considered their 
dues, the Protestant ministers were known to 
do all in their power to relieve the perishing 
families around them, whatever the creed of 
those poor sufferers might be; for the religion 
of the Bible teaches us to be kind to all, — 
*' glad to give," and " ready to distribute " to 
every one who needs our help. The poor 
Irish papists, ignorant as they were, could see 
and understand this : and many of them were, 
by degrees, led to listen to the instructions of 
their kind benefactors ; and their hearts, soft- 
tened by affliction, were more disposed now 
than heretofore to receive the consoling truths 
of the gospel. Thus a large number of Roman 
Catholics were brought at that time, by God^s 
blessing, to embrace a pure and scriptural 
faith, instead of that which they had before 
been taught to believe and to profess. And 
when want and disease took away many pa- 
rents from their families, and their poor or- 
phan children were left without any relatives 
to provide for them, good arose from that evil 
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also, that man, in his folly, too often turns 
good into evil. And none of our good things 
■ does he oftener turn into evil than the beau- 
^ tiful and glittering gold, by making it a 
* temptation to covetousness, and to love of 
» money, and to an over-anxious desire to be 
' rich ; and we know, that those who will be 
' rich fall into many dangerous and hurtful 
snares which drown men in destruction. All 
this is evil ; and it is to be feared that the 
Gold-Diggings of California and Australia have 
been the cause of producing much evil of this 
kind. But then, on the other hand, we must 
remember, that gold may be turned to good 
account also ; and we will hope that God who 
says, '* The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine,^^ will dispose the hearts of men to em- 
ploy a part of the treasures He has lent us, to 
right and useful purposes, — to some work for 
His own glory, and for the benefit of His 
creatures ; and then we shall be able to think 
with pleasure, as well as with thankfulness, of 
the rich Gold-Diggings of California and 
Australia. 



Goldl gold! gold! gold I 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold. 
Molten, graven, hammer'd and roU'd ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold. 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled : 
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SpurnM by the young, but hugg'd by the ol 
To the very verge of the church-yard moul( 
Price of many a crime untold I 
Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Good or bad a thousand fold 1 

How widely its agencies vary — 
To save — ^to ruin — ^lo curse — to bless — 
As even its minted coins express. 
Now stamped with the image of good Quel 

And now of bloody Queen Mary ! 

One event more of the present reign 
mention, and it shall be the last ; — ^the 
Exhibition of 1851. Every body reme 
that Even the children of our countr; 
pleasant recollections of the bright b 
morning when they were taken to se 
Crystal Palace ; and then all the wond 
the sight start up anew in their mind 
some past dream^ or fabled scene in fair) 
It was wonderful to see what art and in( 
had achieved ; and pleasant to see such 
assembly of people^ gathered from so 
different spots^ and all brought into that 
tiful buildings to mingle one with anotl 
harmoniously, and to see^ and examine 
admire those many works of art and ind 
And then, when we read the motto ins 
without, we were reminded, as it was rij 
should be, that all these specimens of sk 
the wealth, and knowledge^ and science 
displayed, wexe lo\ie. Xx^^^Wek not t( 
but to God li*vm^^\l ^^ \Xx^ ^^^^x ^ 
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for " the earth is The Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof." And it was to Him too that we 
owed those blessings of peace and harmony, 
which were witnessed in our great city of 
London at that time, when so many other 
countries were in a state of turmoil and dis- 
turbance. The excitement of that year, and 
all the enjoyment it brought with it, have 
passed away, as all the pleasant things of this 
world must sooner or later ; but we should 
not forget the blessings which we then experi- 
enced, nor fail to cherish a thankful, as well 
as a happy recollection of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 

I have been talking to you of events; now 
it is time that I should say something o{ peo^ 
pie,— of the great men, and some of the great 
women too, who have flourished in this coun- 
try during the last century. I can indeed do 
little more than tell you the names of a few of 
them. Of some you have already heard, —of 
Wolfe, and Nelson, and particularly of the 
great Duke of Wellington, whose death we 
have so lately lamented. These were distin- 
guished commanders. Then you should know 
who were some of the most celebrated states^ 
men of this period. There was Pitt, the son 
of the Earl of Chatham, and the friend and 
coadjutor of Wilberforce,in the struggle against 
the slave-trade; Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Can- 
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■ ^cir : ■ . 'Jo-. ITie ■;t:j:cn:e'l 

I i:a" r^iiii.:-: -ji :r lie p:c5 
::. i i--rr ^-.i Nnil:!: : — ;c Si: 
- lU'i 'Jii" ' ■ i.:ir S^?::r. wiio -jbtck 
,;■ •>! ]it:'^rj ; — ;r -lie -.:e"« Co»- 
Z-ir.:.-!. ia«i SLrke "^^:i::e ; and 
-. .1* .'.iiir.\iz*i. ill I S«: i^lit V. and 
Jjiii *:cni iii^z^iicd hdies 
".-.•iQtiii iere ila*:. in :iir lis: of 
xirj : 2ii2:es w lie Si perhaps are 
:.i.::...ar :.: "C'l, ."''.r ihev Tncd r'irj rang people 
Is v-t:l •!:• r'.L- I'ler i:-!':*, — ili*s Edgewonh, 
.i'»:i.i Tr-!'.r: Mr*. Herrana. azd especially 
M.'-. Ill:: -ill 11 :r!, whose cime and memory 
w... .i/vijTj he loved and venerated. I might 
nitin'.L'iQ many mreresrinz poriiculars respect- 
^zz iL :h'rae 'iLiiinzm^hed characters^ did time 
i.iii space allow ; I mast net however stay to 
do *ii. b^t pass on to teil yoa of some other 
remarkable ptrrsons of a different class. 

A snreat many icientific men have flourished 

diirin? the hat century, and we are greatly 

indebted to their genius and labours for many 

^X'^^^fe conveniences and comforts of our daily 

^^i\A &i&t, 1 ^vll mention Captain Cook, 
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the celebrated navigator, who unhappily lost 
his life in a skirmish with some of the natives 
of Owhyhee. He added much to the previous 
knowledge which had been acquired on nauti- 
cal and geographical subjects. Then we may 
remember the names of Priestley, and Watt, 
and Davy, and many more who, in the reign 
of George III, and afterwards, contributed to 
the improvement of different branches of 
science. And we must not forget humbler in- 
dividuals, who, by their talents and industry, 
overcame the disadvantages of poverty and 
neglected education, and left behind them 
useful and clever inventions to preserve their 
remembrance in aftertimes. Ferguson the 
astronomer was one of these self-taught 
geniuses; and in a lower department of know- 
ledge, may be mentioned Hargreaves, and 
Arkwright, and Crompton, whose inventions 
have been so useful in the cotton manufacture 
of England. 

But there is still another class, different 
from any which I have mentioned, and yet 
really the most truly useful of all in promote 
ing the best interests of mankind, — I mean 
that of Christian Philanthropists, Of some 
.of the most distinguished of these I have 
already told you, — those connected with the 
abolition of slavery, — Granville Sharp and 
Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton. But there 
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were others who laboured in a less distin- 
guished^ though equally important sphere. 
Amongst them was Howard^ who usually bears 
the noble title of the Philanthropist. He spent 
his life^ and at last sacrificed it, in the cause 
of the poor prisoners not only of this countryi 
but of others also. And in our own day, the 
same interesting work has been carried on, 
with much benefit to this once-neglected class 
of our fellow-creatures, by the excellent Mrs. 
Fry, a member of the Society of Friends, 
which, you will remember, was first established 
by George Fox many years ago. And then we 
ought not to forget that good man Robert 
Raikes, the first founder of Sunday Schools ; 
and Bell and Lancaster, who did so much to- 
wards the promotion of education among the 
poor. And last of all, we will recal to mind 
those Christian men and ministers who were 
chiefly concerned not only in preaching the 
gospel to people at home, but in sending it 
out to the heathen abroad, — the first establish- 
ers of Missionary and Bible Societies. The 
names of Newton, and Scott, and Venn ; of 
Owen, and Charles, and Hughes, and many 
more whom I might mention, are associated 
with the formation of these great and good 
Societies, tlie Vvap^y Jubilees of which we 
have so lately ce\e\>t«XeSi, ^\. ^^^ ^^^vydnision of 
their first fifty yeara ot \^owt «xv\>\»&\\JssiS5®.. 
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And now, while we have before our minds 
this view of the present knowledge, and civili- 
"^zation, and influence, and power of our nation, 
'let us look back for a moment, and remember 
■'what Britain was at the commencement of our 
'history, nineteen hundred years ago. You 
^ have not forgotten, I hope, the state of bar- 
barism and ignorance in which the Romans 
found this country when they first landed on 
her shores, nor the long period of compara- 
tive darkness which extended over so many 
subsequent generations. In the course of our 
History, we have been endeavouring to trace 
the wonderful series of events by which Eng- 
land has been brought from the barbarism of 
those early times, to the high rank and position 
which she now occupies among the nations of 
the earth ; and while doing this, I hope we 
have not failed to observe the hand of God 
directing all for the accomplishment of His 
purposes of mercy towards our beloved and 
favoured country. And now, in conclusion, 
what lessons shall I ask you to draw from the 
whole History ? They shall be very few, and 
very short lessons, that you may more easily 
unaerstand and remember them. 

Firsts I would say, Be thankful for the pri- 
vileges of your country. Think of the advan- 
tages you possess in living in a land of 
freedom^ — such true liberty,— as Engla 

2 2 
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opportunity of sending them abroad also. 
Pray for your sovereign, — that she may be a 
blessing to her kingdom and her subjects ; for 
your rulers, — that they may be enabled to gov- 
ern aright ; for the church established in our 
land, — that the ministers may teach their flocks 
in accordance with scriptural truth, and that 
the people may be kept free from error whether 
of doctrine or of practice. And pray too for 
the possessions of your country : — for those 
vast territories which God, in His providence, 
has placed under British rule ; that so, distant 
countries, in every quarter of the earth, may 
have reason to thank God for the blessings 
extended to them through the power and influ- 
ence of OUR NATIVE LAND. 
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WILLIAM I. 
WIFE, 
Matilda or Maude, Danghier of Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders. 

CHILDREN, 
Robert, Richard, William, Henry, and 
several Daughters. 

WILLIAM II. 

HENRY I. 
WIVES, 

Matilda or Maude, Daughter of Malcolm, King 

of Scotland. 
Adeligia, Daughter of Godfrey of Louvame, 
Duke of Brahant. 
CHILDREN, 

William, Maude. 
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STEPHEN. 
WIFE, 
Maude, or Matilda, Danghter of Eustace, Count 
of Boulogne. 
CHILDREN, 
Baldwin, Eustace, William, and two Daugh- 
ters. 

HENRY II. 
WIFE, 
Eleanor A of Aquitaine^ Daughter of William of 
Poitou. 
CHILDREN, 
William, Henry, Richard, Geopfret, John, 
and three Daughters. 

RICHARD I. 
WIFE, 
Berenoaria, Daughter of Sancho, King of 
NavaiTe. 

JOHN. 
WIFE, 
Isabella, Daughter of Aymer, Count of An- 

goulevne. 

CHILDREN, 

Henry, "Richkb-i^, wv^ iVx^TSwx^AKva,. 
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HENRY III. 
WIFE, 

Eleanor, Daughter of Berenger, Count of Pro- 
vence. 
CHILDREN, 
Edward, Edmund, and two Daughters. 

EDWARD I. 

WIVES, 

Eleanor, Daughter of Ferdinand, of Castile. 

Maguerite, Daughter of Philip, King of France. 
CHILDREN, 

John, Edward, Thomas, Edmund, and several 
Daughters. 

EDWARD II. 
WIFE, 

Isabella, Daughter of Philip, King of France. 
CHILDREN, 

Edward, John, and two Daughters. 

EDWARD III. 
WIFE, 

Philippa, Daughter of William, Count of Hol- 
land and Hainault. 
CHILDREN, 
Edward, William, Lionel, John of Gaunt, 
Edmund, Thomas, and several Daughters. 
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RICHARD n. 
WIVES, 
A^XK, o£ Bohemi«, Duigfater of Charles lY., 

Emperor of German j. 
IsABKLLA, of Yaloifl^ Daoghter of Charles VI. of 
France. 

HENRY IV. 
WIVES, 
Mabt bk Bohu?i, Daoghter of the Earl of Heie- 

foid. 
Jaxm, Daughter of Charles, King of Navarre. 
CHILDREN, 

Hs3iaT, Thomas, Jobf, Humpbrbt, and two 
Danghters. 

HENRY V. 
WIFE, 
Catbsbihb, Daughter of Charles VI., King of 
France. 

SON, 
Henry. 

HENRY VI. 
WIFE, 
Maroabet, of Anjou, Daughter of Rene, Duke 
of Aniou. 

SON, 

Edward. 
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EDWARD IV. 
WIFE, 

Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, 
and Widow of Sir Jolin Grey. 
CHILDREN, 
Edward, Richard, and several Daughters. 

RICHARD III. 
WIFE, 

Anne, Daughter of the Earl of Warwick. 
SON, 

Edward. 

HENRY VII. 
WIFE, 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Edward IV. 

CHILDREN, 
Arthur, Henry, Edmund, and three Daughters, 

HENRY VIII. 
WIVES, 

Catherine, Daughter of Ferdinand, King of 

Arragon. 
Anne Boleyn, Daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn. 
Jane Seymour, Daughter of Sir John Seymour. 
Anne, of Cleves, Daughter of John III., Duke of 
Cleves. 
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Catbekixb Howard, Niece of the Duke of 

Norfolk. 
CATKsmnrB Pabr, Widow of Neville, Loid Lati- 

CUILDREN, 
Edwaud, Mabt, Elixabbth. 

EDWARD VI. 

MARY. 

arried to Philip II^ King of Spain. 

ELIZABETH. 

JAMES I. 
WIFE. 

AxKE, of Denmark. 
CHILDREN, 

Hk5bt, Chables, Euxabbth. 

CHARLES I. 
WIFE, 
Hexribtta, Daoghter of Heniy IV., King of 
France. 
CHILDREN, 

CuJLRi.B^ Jaub&»B.^t*vi^ '^as.v^ Ejlizabeth, 

llBXRlMTA. 
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CHARLES II. 
WIFE, 
CATHERiNBy of Braganza, Daughter of John, 
Duke of Braganza. 

JAMES II. 
WIVES, 
Anne Hyde, Daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. 
Mary Beatrice D'Este, Daughter of the Duke 
of Modena. 
CHILDREN, 
James, Mary, Anne. 

WILLIAM III. 
WIFE, 
Mary, Daughter of James II. 

ANNE. 
Married to Prince George of Denmark. 
CHILDREN, 
Several, who all died young. 

GEORGE I. 
WIFE, 
Sophia Dorothea, Daughter of the Duke of 
Zell. 
CHILDREN, 
George, Augustus, Sophia Dorothea 
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At4mY> SoFHtA» AmnuL* 



GfiOBGS IT. 

WIFE, 
Camuhi^ Uni^iter of Doke of BmuomMc 
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WILLIAM IV. 
WIFE, 

Adelaide, Sbter of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 
CHILD, 

Elizabeth, who died in infancy. 

VICTORIA. 
Married to Prince Albert, of Saxe-Cobourg and 

Gotha. 
CHILDREN, 
Albert, Alfred, Arthur, Leopold, Victoria, 
Alice, Helena, Louisa. 
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